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PSYC 


ust over a hundred years ago, the philosopher-poet Ralph Waldo Emerson 

warned that “Things are in the saddle, and ride mankind.” Today the chorus 

of Jeremiahs is not only louder than ever but adds an even more sweeping 

indictment: “Science and technology, corporations and bureaucracies are in the 

saddle, and diminish mankind.” And who, with any. sense of history, would deny 

that modernization has often brought with it a loss of individualism, a greater 
impersonality, an alienation from‘one’s work? : 


A NOTE TO THE READER 


Fortunately, real life turns out to be more diverse than any single angle of 
vision can encompass. Many of the articles in this issue provide evidence of a more 
fortifying side of 20th century existence. Albert Einstein, for example, is certain- 
ly not the cold, detached scientist of anti-modernist stereotype, indifferent to 
social issues or to the human. implications of his discoveries. On the contrary, 
Einstein regretted his part in initiating atomic weapons, argued most of his life 
against the insanity of war, and attacked efforts to silence political dissent by 
intimidation. Also in this issue, Horace Porter describes the highly personal and 
excited response of a young black Southerner confronting new ideas and attitudes 
at an elite northern college. 


All of the articles in our special section testify to an irrepressible concern for 
human values in contemporary literature. Rejecting recent trends toward nihil- 
ism and cynicism, novelist John Gardner insists that “true art establishes models 
of human action, carefully judges our right and wrong directions, celebrates and 
mourns.” The poetry of Robert Lowell turned, in mid-career, to an intimate 
exploration of his embattled self. In the Midwest pioneer novels of Willa Cathe | 
and the work of some of our best younger poets (discussed in these pages), man | 
relationship to primitive nature is viewed as a source of spiritual refreshment. 


We need the doomsday prophets not to confirm our pessimism but to shake a 
out of apathy. Their prime virtue is to remind us that we need not be victims | 
social forces, that we still have powers of a, arr 3 moral choice. 
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THE EINSTEIN REVOLUTION 
By Frederic Golden 


The centennial year of Albert Einstein’s birth 
seems a good time to take a fresh look at the a 
_ life and thought of this remarkable man. By |» Pa 


A 
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general consensus, Einstein was the greatest |% @. 


scientific genius of modern times. Not since 
Isaac Newton more than 300 years ago discov- 
ered calculus and stated his laws of gravity and 
motion have the ideas of a single individual so 
transformed the human perception of the uni- 
verse. And hidden in Einstein’s apparently sim- 
ple yet to most of us mysterious equations were 
keys that opened the doors to space science and 
the nuclear age. 

Frederic Golden writes about science for | 
Time magazine, from which his article has been | _ 
abridged. He recalls that he was studying jour- SRAI 
nalism at Columbia University when Einstein L 
died in 1955. The scientist, says Golden, “was the symbol of learning and wis- 
dom for my generation.” He adds that Einstein “is also remembered for his hu- 
manity, his personal style, and his political and social thinking. You might say 
that he is a figure for all of space and time.” 





e was a modern Merlin, conjuring up astonishing new notions of 
space and time, changing forever man’s perception of his uni- 
verse—and himself. He fathered relativity and heralded the atom- 
ic age with his famed formula E=mce? (energy equals mass multiplied by 
the speed of light squared)—a formula which revealed a new and until then 
unsuspected source of energy. Yet his formidable reputation never under- 
mined his simple humanity. He spoke out courageously against social injus- 
tice. In his later years, dressed in baggy clothes, his white hair as 
unkempt as a sheep dogs, he helped youngsters with their geometry 
homework, still loved to sail, play Mozart melodies on the violin and scrib- 
ble reams of doggerel. Though he has been dead nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury, there are few people who do not recognize the face or name of Albert 
Einstein. 
Scientists share that adulation, for Einstein was the most eminent 
among them in this century and, in the eyes of some, the greatest scientist 


lof all time. Says Nobel Laureate I.I. Rabi: “There are few ideas in contem- 


porary physics that did not grow out of his work.” 


1979 Time Inc. Reprinted by permission from TIME The Weekly Newsmagazine. 
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This year marks the centennial of Einstein’s birth on March 14, 1879, in 
Ulm, Germany, and all the world seemed to join the party. In the United 
States and Europe, in Asia and Latin America, academic institutions have 
vied to outdo each other with special tributes. In addition, more popular 
observances of Einstein’s eminence include commemorative stamps, new 
books about his work, exhibits, and television specials. Above it all was 
the “Einstein Observatory,” an astronomical satellite launched in 1978 to 
investigate stars and other celestial objects that radiate high-energy X- 
rays. 


A Renaissance of Interest 


Perhaps the most meaningful tribute to Einstein was entirely un- 
planned: the renaissance of interest in his scientific work. Before his death 
in 1955 at 76, Einstein had called himself a “museum piece,” a fossil who 
had long since slipped out of the mainstream of physics. Indeed, his great- 
est work, general relativity, fell into an intellectual limbo. According to 
University of Texas physicist John Wheeler: “For the first half-century of 
its life, general relativity was a theorist’s paradise but an experimentalist’s 
hell. No theory was more difficult to test.” Physicists turned to other con- 
cepts, mostly concerning atomic structure, that could be more easily veri- 
fied and had more applications. 


Albert Einstein in his study at Princeton, New Jersey 
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Now that view has undergone a dramatic change. Says West German 
physicist Carl Friedrich von Weizicker: “Einstein’s true greatness lies in 
the fact that he remains relevant today, in spite of the breakthroughs that 
have occurred since his death.” Indeed, many of those breakthroughs have 
contributed to the Einstein revival. Since the early 1960s, astronomers 
have been opening up an entirely new universe, aided by technology only 
vaguely dreamed of in Einstein’s day: giant radio antennas that can “see” 
hitherto unknown sources of energy in space and orbiting satellites that 
scan the heavens high above the obscuring atmosphere. 

This unexpected world includes enigmatic objects called quasars. Ra- 
diating prodigious amounts of energy, they are visible on earth despite the 
fact that they may be the most distant objects in the universe. Pulsars, or 
neutron stars, have also been detected; these highly compressed cadavers 
of massive stars usually signal their existence by their highly regular radio 
beeps. Even stranger are the giant stars that may have in effect gone 
down the cosmic drain: those elusive black holes, with gravitational fields 
so powerful that not even light can escape them. Astronomers have also 
picked up what may be the echo of Creation. Coming from everywhere in ~ 
the skies, and in a sense from nowhere at all, these faint microwaves ap- 
pear to be the lingering reverberations of the Big Bang, the cataclysmic 
explosion in which the universe was apparently born 15,000 million to 
20,000 million years ago. 


The General Relativity Theory 


Einstein, in his time, could have had little inkling of this astronomical 
revolution. Yet to understand phenomena of such cosmic proportions, sci- 
entists must rely on his theoretical masterwork: the general relativity the- 
ory. Unfolded in 1916 to an astonished and largely uncomprehending 
scientific community, it is Einstein’s complex and subtle yet beautifully 
elegant mathematical explanation of nature’s most pervasive force: grav- 
ity. 

As a direct consequence of the recent astronomical discoveries and a 
host of new and precise measuring techniques, the general relativity the- 
ory is receiving renewed attention. Thus Einstein, a genius in his own age, 
remains a powerful intellectual force today as well. The number of learned 
papers on general relativity has risen from only a handful a few years ago 
to some 600 or 700 a year. The relativistic revival can also be seen in the 
spirited competition by scientists around the world to be the first to detect 
the gravity waves which, Einstein said, are the transmitters of gravita- 

_tional force, just as light or radio waves are the carriers of electromagnetic 
force. 

Scientists are also conducting ever more sensitive tests of Einstein’s the- 
ory. Physicist Irwin Shapiro and his colleagues at the Massachusetts Insti- 
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tute of Technology have been sending radio signals past the rim of the sun, 
bouncing them off other planets and clocking their return to earth to an ac- 
curacy of better than a millionth of a second. The object: to see if solar 
gravity slows the signals down by the amount forecast by Einstein. So far, 
general relativity has passed these and other tests without exception. 


A Rebellious Student 


In his earliest years, Einstein showed no obvious sign of genius; he did 
not_begin talking until the age of three. At a Munich secondary school, he 
bridled at the inflexible system of rote learning and the drill-sergeant man- 
ner of his teachers, annoying them with his rebellious attitude. Said one: 
“You will never amount to anything.” 

Yet there were also some hints of the man to be. At five, when he was 
given a compass, he was fascinated by the mysterious force that must be 
influencing its needle. He went through a deeply religious period before 
adolescence, berating his freethinking father, a manufacturer of electro- - 
chemical products, for straying from the path of Jewish orthodoxy. But 
this phase passed soon after he began studying science, mathemathics and 
philosophy on his own. At 16, he devised one of his first “thought experi- 
ments.” These can only be done in the mind, not in a laboratory, and would 
eventually lead him to his stunning theories. In this case, he imagined 
what a light wave would look like to an observer riding along with it. 

Within a year after his father’s business failed and the family moved to 
Northern Italy to start anew, Einstein dropped out of school and ren- 
ounced his German citizenship. He then decided to enroll in the famed 
Swiss Federal Institute of Technology in Zurich. Eventually he became a 
Swiss citizen. Yet Einstein’s rebelliousness continued. He skipped. lec- 
tures, read what he pleased, and tinkered in school laboratories. 

Having antagonized his professors, Einstein failed to obtain.a university 
teaching post. He eked out a living by doing calculations for an astrono- 
mer, tutoring, and substituting as a teacher. At 23 he got a job as an ex- 
aminer with the Swiss Patent Office in Bern. Both his title and his pay 
were modest, Still, as Einstein said, the post “in a way saved my life.” It 
enabled him to marry a fellow physics student, Mileva Maric, from Serbia. 
In reviewing patent applications, he also learned to get to the heart of a 
problem and to decide quickly if ideas were valid. That left him time to 
think about physics. 


Challenging Newton’s Laws 


There was plenty to ponder. For more than two centuries, the basic 
laws of motion and gravitation postulated by Isaac Newton had prevailed. 
They were more than adequate to describe planetary movements, the be- 
havior of gases and other everyday physical phenomena. But by the end of 
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This impressionist sculpture of Einstein by Robert Berks was unveiled in April 1979 at 
National Academy of Sciences in Washington, D.C. 
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the 19th century serious cracks had developed in the Newtonian edifice. 
For example, Newton had regarded light as a stream of particles. Experi- 
ments had already shown that light was wavelike. Perhaps more signifi- 
cant, the English scientist Michael Faraday and the Scot James Clerk 
Maxwell had demonstrated that electromagnetism, which includes light, 
comprised a class of phenomena that did not fit easily into the Newtonian 
system. 

If light consisted of waves, however, how were they transmitted? Scien- 
tists realized that space was largely empty of conventional matter. So, to 
carry light over such vast distances as that between sun and earth, they 
postulated the existence of a tenuous, invisible substance called the ether. 
To detect the ether, the Americans Albert Michelson and Edward Morley 
performed a clever experiment in 1887. As the earth moved around the 
sun at about 30 kilometers (19 miles) per second, the motion would gener- 
ate an ether “wind” in the opposite direction, just as a bicyclist pedaling on 
a calm day creates a wind that blows into his face. Thus the velocity of 
light should be greater when light moves with this wind, or across it, than 
against it. To test the ether theory, Michelson and Morley constructed an 
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ingenious rotating apparatus with a light source and mirrors. To their 
amazement, they found that no matter in what direction light was beamed, 
its velocity remained exasperatingly constant. Could it. be that the ether 
did not exist? | | 

In an attempt to preserve the ether hypothesis, Irish physicist George 
FitzGerald offered a novel theory: perhaps motion through the ether 
causes an object to shrink slightly in the direction of its travels. Indeed, by 
his argument, the contraction would be just enough to compensate for the 
change in the velocity of light caused by the ether wind. Thus the wind 
would be impossible to detect. Putting the theory into elegant mathemat- 
ical form, the Dutch physicist Hendrik Lorentz added another idea: perme- 
ating the structure of all matter, the ether would also slow down clocks 
traveling through it—in fact, just enough so light’s speed would always 
seem constant. i 

Even to scientists of the day, these theories seemed patchwork: they 
dealt with nagging questions, but in an artificial and contrived way. Yet 
they contained seeds of truth. Science was groping toward the answer to 
the ether dilemma and the limitations of Newtonian. physics. And even 
without Einstein, someone eventually would have solved the puzzle. 

Still, the intuitive flash did not occur to any of the scientific greats of the 
day, but to the 26-year-old patent examiner on the fringe of physics. That 
insight was shown in two remarkable papers that appeared during 1905 in 
the German scientific journal Annalen der Physik. The title of the first— 
“On the Electrodynamics of Moving Bodies”—did not begin to reflect its 
evéntual significance. Later it would become known as Einstein’s special 
theory of relativity. 


Motion, Light and Time 


Einstein boldly disregarded the notion of the ether. Then he went on to 
state two postulates: 1) An experiment can detect only relative motion, 
that is, the motion of one observer with respect to another. 2) Regardless 
of the motion of its source, light always moves through empty space at a 
constant speed (this seems to violate common sense, which suggests that 
light projected forward from a moving spacecraft, like a bullet fired from a 
plane, would travel at a speed equal to its velocity plus that of the craft). 
From these statements, using thought experiments and simple mathemat- 
ics, Einstein made deductions that shook the central idea of Newtonian 
physics. 

First, he demolished Newton’s basic assumption that time is absolute, 
that it is universally the same, and that it flows steadily from the past to- 
ward the future. Measurements of time, Einstein demonstrated, depend 
on the choice of the reference frame—on whether, for example, the ob- 
server is stationary or moving. By similar reasoning, Einstein also showed 
that the Newtonian concept of absolute length was obsolete. In Einstein’s 
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new relativistic world, both time and distance are equally fickle and de- 
pend on the relative motion of observers. The only absolute remaining is 
the speed of light. 

Astonishing as these theories seemed, they have all been verified. In de- 
signing nuclear accelerators, for example, scientists must take into account 
the fact that sub-atomic particles whipped to speeds approaching the veloc- 
ity of light will appear to increase in mass. Furthermore, particles called 
muons, which at rest exist for only very short spans of time before decay- 
ing into other particles, are found to live far longer at high velocities. 


New Theories 


Einstein published two other landmark reports in Annalen der Physik 
during 1905. One paper explained a laboratory curiosity called the photo- 
electric effect, which occurs when a light beam hits a metallic target and 
causes it to give off electrons. (This phenomenon makes possible a host of 
today’s electronic gadgetry, ranging from electric-eye devices to TV pic- 
ture tubes and solar panels for spacecraft.) In this paper Einstein bor- 
rowed from a theory by German Physicist Max Planck, who had solved a 
vexing problem about the radiation of heat and light from hot objects by 
proposing that this radiant energy is carried off or absorbed in tiny pack- 
ets, or quanta. Planck himself was dissatisfied with the theory, believing it 
contrary to nature, but Einstein enthusiastically seized it. He introduced 
the very revolutionary idea that light at times has the characteristics of 
particles (later named photons). These particles were knocking the elec- 
trons from the metal. 

Before the scientific world could even begin to digest these assertions, 
the journal published still another communique from the young patent ex- 
aminer. Einstein had devised an equation that accounted for Brownian mo- 
tion, the random, zigzagging movements of microscopic particles within 
liquids (named after the Scottish botanist Robert Brown, who first ob- 
served it in 1827). Einstein suggested that the specks were being jostled 
by molecules in the liquid, an idea that finally convinced many early 20th 
century skeptics of the atomic nature of matter. 

In his second relativity paper, the final report published in 1905, Ein- 
stein concluded that mass and energy are not only equivalent but inter- 
changeable. That idea was contained in the famous and intellectually 
daring equation published two years later: E=mce?. This said in effect that 
even a small amount of matter held the explosive power of tons of TN T; 
thus opening the door to the nuclear age. It also eventually explained why 
the sun could burn for so many billions of years while not shrinking appre- 
ciably in size. 

Einsteins awesome output in that miracle year of 1905 was as astound- 
ing as its implications. In fact, nothing quite like it had occurred since 
1666, when Newton, at 23, had left Cambridge and taken refuge in Lin- 
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colnshire from the bubonic plague and in that isolation studied the spec- 
trum of light, invented calculus, and laid the groundwork for his universal 
theory of gravitation and motion. | 


A Four-Dimensional Universe 


After seven years Einstein at last emerged from the patent office and 
won a succession of academic posts in Prague and Zurich. Finally, on the 
eve of World War I, in spite of his distaste for Germany’s pervasive mili- 
tarism, he accepted a professorship at the University of Berlin and an ap- 
pointment to the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute as head of a newly created 
center for theoretical physics. Here Einstein’s restless mind turned from 
special relativity’s uniform motion to the greater complexities of acceler- 
ated movements. These are motions involving changes in velocity, as when 
the earth’s gravity speeds up an object’s movement toward the ground. 

What is gravity, this mysterious force that Newton believed exerted its 
influence instantaneously over the greatest distances? According to Ein- 
stein, it really is not a force at all, but a property of what came to be called 
space-time. In this world picture, the universe is shaped by the three par- 
tial dimensions of ordinary experience (length, breadth and width) plus the 
added dimension of time—one that cannot be described by the sacred Eu- 
clidean geometry of Einstein’s youth. 

Tying everything neatly together in ten complex “field” equations, Ein- 
stein in 1916 published his general relativity theory. Unlike the special 
theory, it had almost no immediate intellectual predecessors. Even today, 
scientists marvel at the mental processes Einstein used to develop it. Says 
Nobel Laureate Physicist Richard Feynman: “I still can’t see how he 
thought of it.” | 

Hard as it is to visualize, Einstein’s curved four-dimensional space-time 
“continuum” is often likened to a suspended rubber sheet stretched taut 
but deformed wherever heavy objects—stars, galaxies, or any other mat- 
ter—are placed on it. Thus, according to Einstein, a massive body like the 
sun curves the space-time around it. The planets, instead of being held in 
their elliptical orbits around the sun by the force of gravity, move along 
the curved pathways of space-time. 

To prove his dumbfounding theories, Einstein. first used the field equa- 
tions to clear up a puzzling anomaly in the orbital motion of the planet 
Mercury. Over a century, the point closest to the sun in Mercury’s ellipti- 
cal orbit moves 43 seconds of are more than Newtonian mechanics dictated 
that it should. Scientists had been unable to explain this difference. But 
when the Einstein equations were applied to Mercury’s orbit, they precise- 
ly accounted for the extra 43 seconds of are. 

In another thought experiment, Einstein imagined that a hypothetical 
elevator, accelerating at a tremendous rate, was traveling at close to the 
speed of light. In that case, a beam of light entering through a hole in the 
= wall would appear to a scientist inside the elevator to bend down in an arc 
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-and exit at a lower point on the opposite wall. Reason: even as the light 
moves across the elevator, the elevator is moving “up.” But the scientist 
inside, aware only that his feet are pressing on the floor (because of the ac- 
celeration), assumes that gravity is bending the beam. The experiment 
suggested—and Einstein’s equations showed—that gravity would indeed 
curve light. 

It was a test of this effect, expanded from the hypothetical elevator into 
a global picture by his field equations, that finally brought Einstein world- 
wide attention. General relativity indicated that when light from a distant 
star passes very close to the sun on its way to earth, it should be deflected 
by solar gravity, thereby shifting the star’s position in the sky. The 
amount of shift, Einstein calculated, should be 1.75 second of arc—a small 
variation, but one discernible by astronomers of the day. But how could as- 
tronomers photograph a star nearly in line with the sun when it would cer- 
tainly be obscured by sunlight? Answer: during a total eclipse. On May 29, 
1919, during an eclipse expedition to the island of Principe off the West Af- 
rican coast, the British astronomer Arthur Eddington found deflections in 
starlight that almost matched Einstein’s prediction. Later, when Einstein 
was asked what he would have concluded if no bending had been detected, 
he replied: “Then I would have been sorry for the dear Lord—the theory is 
correct.” 


Adulation and Controversy 


In a world still reeling from a bloody war, the thought that a single man, 
working only with mathematical scribblings, could reorder the universe 
seemed just short of miraculous. Newspapers and magazines clamored for 
interviews. Einstein was besieged by lecture invitations, received by près- 
idents and kings and given tumultuous welcomes by throngs from Tokyo to 
New York. Popular books were written to explain the mysteries of relati- 
vity. Still, the theory was difficult, its mathematics decipherable by only a 
tiny part of the scientific priesthood. Asked if it were true that only three 
people understood the subject, PaO gROR jokingly countered, “I’m trying 
to think who the third person is.’ 

Einstein soon found himself embroiled in controversy. Some churchmen 
perceived his theory, which did not rely on the old Newtonian absolutes, 
as an attack on religion. Boston’s Cardinal O’Connell charged that relati- 
vity was “cloaked in the ghastly apparition of atheism.” For a rabbi who 
asked him frankly if he believed in God, Einstein recalled a famous Jewish 
apostate: “I believe in Spinoza’s God, who reveals himself in the orderly 
harmony of all that exists, not in the God who concerns himself with fates 
and actions of human beings.” 

It was easy to see why Einstein aroused ire. Revolutionary in nature, 
his ideas about space and time collided directly with ancient prejudices and 
seemed to contradict everyday experience. In addition, there were his out- - 
spoken anti-nationalism and, ironically in light of his own lack of belief in 
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formal religion, the fact that he was a Jew. But criticism abroad was 
muted compared with that in Germany, where Jews were being made 
scapegoats for the country’s defeat in World War I and Ejinstein’s pacifism 
was bitterly remembered. Einstein and his “Jewish physics” became the 
object of increasingly scurrilous denunciations. Fellow German scientists 
turned their backs on him—with the notable exception of a few men like 
Planck. Shortly after Hitler took over in 1933, Einstein, who was abroad 
at the time, accepted a post at the newly created Institute for Advanced 
Study in Princeton, New Jersey. He remained there, becoming an Ameri- 
can citizen, until his death in 1955. 

Despite his public activities, Einstein managed to push ahead with his 
scientific work. In 1917 he completed a paper of considerable import for all 
of physics: it not only laid down the basic principle of the laser some 40 
years before the first such device was made but, more broadly, also ad- 
vanced quantum theory. In addition, Einstein contributed significantly to 
the rebirth of cosmology, the study of the origin, history and shape of the 
universe. 


“God Does Not Play Dice” 


In his later years, Einstein earned the scorn of some scientists by his re- 
sistance to a full acceptance of quantum mechanics. To him, quantum me- 
chanics was fundamentally incomplete. Nature, he was sure, operated by 
strict rules that scientists could uncover. But because of the role of prob- 
ability in quantum mechanics, Einstein felt that it failed to meet his crucial 
standard. The universe, he insisted, could not operate on chance. Causality 
had to exist. Again and again, he would say such things as “God does not 
play dice.” Exasperated, the Danish physicist Niels Bohr, Einstein’s 
friendly adversary, finally replied, “Stop telling God what to do.” 

Einstein, however, was determined to go his own way. Despite criticism 
he spent much of the second half of his life pursuing the development of 
what scientists called a unified field theory. In Einstein’s time, this meant 
an all-encompassing mathematical construct that would unite under a sin- 
gle set of equations not only gravity but also electromagnetism. Since then 
the task has become even more difficult, with the discovery of the nuclear | 
forces. Most physicists thought Einstein’s lonely quest was hopeless, and 
in fact, he never succeeded. But Einstein was convinced such a basic har- 
mony and simplicity existed in nature. 


Einstein and the A-Bomb 


In 1939, when Einstein’s fellow refugees Leo Szilard and Eugene Wig- 
ner learned that German scientists had managed to split the atom, they 
sought Einstein’s help. Einstein himself may have had only the faintest 
idea of the recent progress in nuclear physics, but after a briefing by Szi- 
lard and Wigner he agreed to write a letter to President Roosevelt alert- 
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ing him to the possibility that the Nazis might try to make an atomic 
bomb. That letter is popularly credited (though its precise effect is un- 
clear) with helping to persuade Roosevelt to order up the Manhattan Proj- 
ect, which produced the first atomic weapons. 

Later, when atomic bombs exploded over Hiroshima and Nagasaki, Ein- 
stein expressed deep regret. After the war, he apologized personally—and 
in tears—to visiting Japanese physicist Hideki Yukawa. On another occa- 
sion, he said, “Had I known that the Germans would not succeed in devel- 
oping an atomic bomb, I would have done nothing for the bomb.” 

In his final years Einstein was an outspoken foe of McCarthyism, which 
he felt was an echo of the turbulent events that had preceded the downfall 
of Germany’s Weimar Republic. He urged intellectuals to defy what he 
considered congressional inquisitions, even at the risk of “jail and economic 
ruin.” He was widely denounced, and Senator Joseph McCarthy called him 
“an enemy of America.” In his last public act, Einstein joined Bertrand 
Russell and other scholars in a plea for a ban on all warfare. 


The Enduring Legacy 


Some scientists believe that Einstein made his important discoveries be- 
fore 1920 and that his later theories remain problematical and uncon- 
firmed. This is, to some extent, true, although recent work by Physicists 
Steven Weinberg of Harvard and Abdus Salam of London’s Imperial Col- 
lege of Science and Technology suggests that Einstein’s dream of a unified 
field theory may some day be realized. There is also a glimmer in the eso- 
teric new work on such baffling mathematical concepts as “supergravity” 
and “twistors” of possibly achieving a union of Ejinstein’s relativity and the 
quantum mechanics that he so distrusted. 

However that quest may turn out, the father of relativity remains a 
moving figure, a 20th-century Newton who set physics aflame and left an 
intellectual legacy so rich and profound that its depth is still a source of 
amazement and discovery. 


a 2 
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REFLECTIONS OF A BLACK SON 


By Horace Porter 


What was it like to be a young black student in 
a predominantly white, elite, northern college 
in 1968? By the late 1960s, the civil rights move- 
ment, anti-war protests, and student rebellions 
had prepared the way for the emergence of a 
new “black consciousness” in American soci- 
ety. In this autobiographical essay, the author 
describes the spiritual exhilaration and confu- 
sion he experienced when he exchanged the fa- 
miliar southern rural environment of his 
church-going parents for the politically and in- 
tellectually charged atmosphere of Amherst 
College in Massachusetts. 

Horace Porter teaches American literature at 
Dartmouth College in New Hampshire. He has 
written for various journals, including Change: 
The Magazine of Learning, from which this arti- 
cle is reprinted. His study of the late Richard Wright is scheduled for publica- 
tion later this year, and he is working on a book about another black novelist, 
James Baldwin. 





I left my home in Columbus, Georgia, on the second of September 

in 1968. It was a day marked by three extraordinary events in my 
life: I boarded a plane for my first flight; I left the South for the first time; 
and that afternoon I walked across the campus of Amherst College in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Late in the day I met my roommate from Grosse Pointe, Michigan. 
After the usual introductions and small talk, Brian asked me about my reli- 
gious view. I told him I was a Baptist, a Christian. He stated emphatically 
that he was an atheist. We assured each other we would not allow the dif- 
ference to lead to conflict. That night, however, in a scene reminiscent of 
Queequeg and Ishmael at the Spouter Inn in Herman Melville’s Moby Dick 
I got down on my knees to say my prayers. Brian asked if something were 
wrong. I told him that I was saying my prayers. He nodded, amazed. That 
was the first and the last night I said my prayers on my knees at Amherst. 
I reasoned it was time to bring to an end that particular practice of my 
southern boyhood. 

Yet I pondered the events of the day for several hours after my prayers. 


Trs comes a time when every young man leaves his father’s house. 
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I thought of my parents. Like many southern blacks born during World 
War I, neither had made it through high school. Neither had, of course, 
gone north to college. And neither had heard of Amherst until I spoke 
about it. At boarding time that morning, they had assured me that they 
would pray for me, and they asked me to pray and trust in the Lord. As I 
lay awake, I wondered why my parents had found it necessary to pray. I 
had expected them to be as ecstatic as I was. I was not, after all, like 
many of my unfortunate friends, on the way to the battlefields of Vietnam. 
I was going to college. 

It took me a few years and many wakeful nights to understand that my 
parents had few assurances of my safety and success. They had only a be- 
lief in my capacity for perseverance and an inviolable faith in the benevo- 
lence of God. As the years passed, I came to understand the reasons why 
my parents prayed for me. Having heard numerous accounts of handsome 
Johnnies who went away to college and were led astray—into the world of 
drugs, wild sex, political militance, or any of the confusions of that raucous 
decade—they prayed that I would continue to serve God and remain a loy- 
al rnember of the family. For they also had heard tales of black Johnnies 
who eventually discovered reasons to stare at their own birth certificate 
with contempt. 

My parents prayed that after the novels and the te acups, I would still be 
their loyal, humble, and God-fearing son. A remembrance of my parents’ 
reactions surely stirred my emotions, my intuitions, something inscrutable 
within me. And I prayed silently and alone from time to time. 


A Foreign Country 


I needed my prayers. Amherst was like a foreign country those first few 
months. The college itself was undergoing significant transition. Compul- 
sory attendance at chapel had been terminated the ‘year before. The facul- 
ty had voted to change the old curriculum (in which certain core courses in 
mathematics, physics, and English were required) to a system marked by 
the glorious freedom to choose courses pretty much at will. 

The students all appeared wealthy, articulate, and atheistic. Clad in 
faded bell-bottom jeans and wire-framed eyeglasses, they discussed the 
war and the coming election with what seemed to me expertise. Everyone, 
or so it appeared, discussed books I had not read.’ No one discussed the 
books I had read. I had spent nights, dawns, and hot: summer days reading 
the Bible, Shakespeare, Jane Austen, Herman Melville, and Mark Twain. 
Contemporary novelists and essayists such as Richard Wright, James Bal- 
dwin, and Norman Mailer had aided me in effecting: a truce with the bar- 
ren and brutal reality of my last three years in Colurnbus. But their styles 
were not as influential as those of the 19th-century writers. Therefore, my 
vocabulary and diction manifested many vestiges of 1{3th-century rhetoric. 

Moreover, with many words I had merely lexicon acquaintance. I had 
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never heard them come alive in speech. That curious state of verbal affairs 
occasioned one of the memorable joys of Amherst: During those first 


weeks words I had known for years via the page emerged in my world of ` 


sound. I soon became comfortable enough to pull out a few of my own 
stops. I used my favorite words without feeling embarrassed and without 
baffling those with whom I spoke. 


A Passion for Reading 


However, I still had not read Herman Hesse, Nikos Kazantzakis, and 
Samuel Beckett, authors who were currently popular on campus. I had 
read some Jean-Paul Sartre, but God knows I had not heard of Herbert 
Marcuse. Menaced by my sense of intellectual insecurity, I read books and - 
examined journals and periodicals with a diligence I have not since been 
able to surpass. It was during that unforgettable season of intellectual pas- 
sion that I read Ralplh Ellison’s Invisible Man, a novel that shook me with 
the force of an earthquake. Given the temper of the times, I readily identi- 
fied with the namele:ss protagonist who proclaims: “I was my experiences 
and my experiences \ were me. . . .” I was driven to explore my own hidden 
name, my own compl ex fate. 

I read W.E.B. Dui Bois, James Weldon Johnson, Carter G. Woodson, 
Jean Toomer, and numerous other Afro-American scholars and writers. 
Theirs was a valuable legacy for me. In times more trying than my own, 
they had worked and thought well. Some, like Du Bois and Woodson, lived 
and wrote during thi2 heyday of what came to be known as “scientific rac- 
ism.” The notion of t he innate inferiority of the black race suffused the air 
they breathed. But b y dint of their indefatigable wills and their discipline, 
they wrote novels anid histories that spoke eloquently of the souls of black. 
folk—long before my itime, even before the time of my parents. 

Ironically, those bl ack writers and thinkers helped to bring about the 
first long, snowy winter of my discontent at Amherst. Only a few Amherst 
professors had even hard of them when I arrived. No one on the faculty 
was primarily committed to a study of the Afro-American experience. The 
one black member of t.he faculty was a mathematician. That greatly dis- 
turbed me. After those initial months of awe and a trip home at Christmas, 
I began to consider tlhe social and political dimensions of my love for books, 
words, and ideas. W hat, I wondered, was in store for me if I decided to 
make my love my pirofession? What peculiar problems would I encounter 
as an Afro-American: intellectual? I asked myself what was the real beast 
in the Afro-Americ:n intellectual jungle. My attempt to answer those 
questions led me to the realization that I owed my soul to the Bible, the 
Constitution, and tlhe Declaration of Independence, to Shakespeare and ' 
Melville, to Freud and Marx, and to the English language in which I 
thought, spoke, and. wrote. 

This awareness proved very troubling at the time because of the obses- 
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sion among black students with all that was unique to the Afro-American 
experience. Black pride was regarded as inextricably bound with a black 
consciousness, a black aesthetic, and black English. Intellectually the as- 
sumption was, of course, highly problematic. But discussion was rarely 
dispassionate during those years. In fact, if one were black and did not use 
the black vernacular from time to time, one ran the risk of being labelled a 
“Negro.” That was one of the most pejorative epithets one black student 
could use to describe another. | 

On a deeper level, the question was whether Afro-Americans were being 
forced to learn what—in many cases—amounted to an alien tongue. It was 
frequently pointed out to me that many Afro-Americans speak a variant of 
American English. I knew, of course, that my family’s English was very 
different from the English of Amherst, that each time I boarded a plane to 
return home for a short spell, I had to weed out of my vocabulary much of 
the verbal flora I had cultivated. I did not want to sound like a guest in a 
strange house. I had to get down, as it were, into the black vernacular. I 
had to tune my ears to a different subjunctive and accept, once again, the 
fact that inflections really can be marvelous adverbs. 

The two languages were indicative of two vastly different worlds. And 
the trips, over the years, back to the world from which I came, made me 
bitter and frustrated. I occasionally encountered high school friends back 
from Vietnam. A few had been wounded and they held me spellbound with 
their stories of the war. Other classmates had been bruised and disfigured 
on the streets of America. One friend—peace to his adventuresome spir- 
it—was murdered. And I saw friends, relatives, and neighbors—some of 
the most responsible, hard-working, and patriotic people I know—who 
were getting on, although facing daily, to use Norman Mailer’s phrase, 
“the dirt and dark deliveries of the necessary.” 


The Rhetoric of Rebellion . 


I flew back to Amherst after those trips, back to a room of my own, back 
to the quiet and comfort of the Robert Frost Library. I felt somewhat 
guilty because there was no black community in which to work or play in 
the town of Amherst. I began to take perhaps too seriously the charges of 
militant black nationalists and other critics of the American society who ar- 
gued that black students at prestigious colleges and universities were be- 
ing bought, that our loyalties were being subtly besieged by the “system,” 
that life in ivory towers was a luxury we could not afford at such a late 
hour, that it was the responsibility of my generation to bring down the 
“perpetuators of evil.” 

Those arguments, along with the fact that the faculty and administration 
approached Afro-American and black studies with the same reserve and 
circumspection they brought to all important matters, shook my confidence 
in the scholarly process. To be sure, I had learned the value of reasoned Oa 
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discourse. I knew how precious the goals of academic freedom and objec- 
tivity were to the academy. But I also realized that courses concerning 
Afro-Americans were no different from others; any course could become 
partisan or ideological depending on the teacher and the students. I recog- 
nized too that some scholarly and artistic work necessitates years of con- 
templation, but I reasoned that a commitment to the black struggle was 
not necessarily incompatible with such endeavor. I wanted the Afro-Amer- 
ican presence asserted at Amherst. I wanted the Afro-American voice 
heard immediately. 

I became a‘victim of the rhetoric of the time. The charges of certain 
glaring deficiencies in the Amherst curriculum were valid enough. But I 
started to associate too many of the ills of American society with what took 
place at Amherst. Since I assumed that we were some of the most intelli- 
gent and promising men of my generation, it seemed to me that Amherst 
was failing. It was not teaching its students, who would some day wield 
significant power, the duty of making a new America. The failure of white 
students and minority students to interact significantly was a salient ex- 
ample. In this matter of race, I frequently asked, why is there so much of 
the society and so little of the mind at work here at Amherst? 

American society at large was as much a cause of my malaise as Am- 
herst College. There were so many palpable evils to be eradicated. To 
speak out and rebel seemed, at the time, the only right thing to do. I be- 
came one of the more prominent members of the Amherst Afro-American 
Society. I petitioned and protested—against the Vietnam war, in favor of 
“black studies” and more active efforts for civil rights. I signed angry let- 
ters addressed to the Amherst administration and the world. I encouraged 
the rebellious imperatives of my newly politicized self: I went on strike, I 
sat in, I fasted, I wept, I prayed. 

Every year the student body faced a series of crises and rallying causes. 
And the war that went on and on led along with the other crises to numer- 
ous expressions of moral outrage. We had two “moratoria” my first year 
and a major “takeover” by black students and a general strike my second. 
We sat in at Westover Air Force Base during the spring of my last year. 
Moreover, the state of things, the times, forced a number of my classmates 
and other students away from the college. Some did not return. Others be- 
came addicted to drugs. I, too, was frustrated and tired. I longed for a 
nonpolitical space for myself. 


Past vs. Present 


I grew nostalgic at times. Columbus, Georgia, had been a world of black 
and white (though sometimes unpleasant) certainties. I missed the commu- 
nal warmth and encouragement of relatives, friends, and neighbors. I 
missed Sunday mornings in Columbus at New Providence Baptist Church 
and the hours of praying, singing, and shouting. Those Sunday mornings 
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had shaped my sense of myself and the world. Yet I now had to admit 
grudgingly that Sunday morning had been robbed of its hallowed tradi- 
tions. My singular compulsion had become the huge Sunday issue of The 
New York Times through which I communed quietly with the whole galaxy 
of New York literary personages. Thus, my Sundays became a symbolic 
critique of my religious past. I now looked at the world with new inner 
eyes. Futhermore, I was forced to admit that my parents’ Christian vision 
was limited, that it had been impaired by history, circumstances, and time. 

But as novelist William Faulkner reminded us, our pasts are never real- 
ly past. In spite of my intellectual attempts to become something other, 
Christianity was in my blood. My father and grandfather are Baptist dea- 
cons. So when I communed with my own heart each Sunday morning at 
Amherst, I sometimes felt like a sinner—or worse, a backslider. Some- 
thing deep within told me that it was neither right nor sound to turn my 
back on the traditions of my forebears, that I was not only being a prodigal 
son but a foolish one. I was reminded, too, to use my grandfather’s oft- 
quoted expression, that my arms were too short to box with God. 

My teachers, fellow students, and occasional guest lecturers helped me 
through those days of nostalgia and frustration. Brilliant, if ruthless, intel- 
lectual sparring partners, they spent hours arguing with me about almost 
everything. We talked until dawn; then sensing Truth’s everlasting elu- 
siveness, we went to bed. But days at Amherst were not a time to sleep 
either. Teachers like Theodore Baird, Earl Latham, and Benjamin Zeigler 
had served the college so long and excellently that they had become living 
legends. Others, like Norman Birnbaum, Henry Steele Commager, and 
Benjamin DeMott—prolific commentators on American culture and poli- 
tics—contributed to what was called “the Amherst experience.” But a 
good college, like a thinking man, sometimes grows preoccupied. During 
my years, the heart and the mind of Amherst pondered the “ideal of good- 
ness and wisdom” with professors Leo Marx, George Kateb, and John Wil- 
liam Ward (now president of the college). 


Ideas in the Classroom 


Marx and Kateb could draw a crowd at midnight. The word merely had 
to get out that one or the other or both had decided to speak on, say, the 
Vietnam war, the Constitution, or amnesty for draft evaders, and we 
would all come. Neither quoted vintage Pericles and Lincoln with the ora- 
torical flourish of Henry Commager—no one this side of heaven can!—but 
their courses were extraordinarily rewarding. 

I started watching Kateb while I was a freshman. In a moving charge to 
the graduating class of 1969, he warned that radicalism was getting out of 
hand. Yet he assured them that “your decency is incandescent.” And the 
radical class rose applauding. During the spring of 1970, when students 
were striking across the country, Kateb walked through a noisy crowd and 
took his stand. Convinced that the academy was endangered from without, 
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he stated movingly: “I consider Amherst and places like it a haven, a ha- 
ven where thought—that fragile, weak, precious thing—can go, if only to 
hide.” 

I enrolled in his course on American Political Thought the following 
year. The course met in Amherst’s best lecture hall, the Red Room in Con- 
verse Hall. (It is a red-carpeted room with swivel chairs, pedestaled ash 
trays, and soft lights.) Kateb urged us to listen, not to take notes. Howev- 
er, his lectures were too good to go unrecorded. Each brought another 
note of sweetness, another gem of light. He quoted the greats: “When men 
are void of purpose, the void becomes the purpose,” he said, recalling 
Nietzsche. “Of the Gods we suspect, of men we know, that as a conse- 
quence of their natures, they rule wherever they can,” he said, citing Thu- 
cydides. Occasionally, he referred with admiration to his late radical 
teacher, C. Wright Mills. But even Kateb was a target for scathing criti- 
cism during those years. Once a sophomore called him a “whore to reason.” 

Leo Marx also lectured in the Red Room. Marx’s great pedagogical de- 
vice was his gift for creating an aura of spontaneity. If we were discussing 
Melville’s Moby Dick, the Red Room suddenly became the Pequod whaling 
ship at sea. And we saw Ahab’s “topmost greatness and topmost grief” as 
we sailed upon the bosom of Marx’s mimetic eloquence. | 

There were other professors I shall never forget. Theodore P. Greene 
taught me to avoid long quotations, insisting that what mattered were my 
own thoughts. When I was a sophomore, Tillie Olsen was our writer in res- 
idence. She read my stories with care. She encouraged me to keep a jour- 
nal and to continue writing. Allen Guttmann, my advisor, became my 
friend and my guide to clear thinking. He suggested works by black writ- 
ers of whom I had no knowledge. He taught me how to read novels critical- 
ly. He was never too busy or too indifferent to read assorted essays that I 
stuck in his mailbox. He made no secret of the fact that he disagreed with 
my politics, but on many occasions he invited me home for dinner. 


Meeting Ralph Ellison 


If a student grew bored with the Amherst faculty, many visitors and lec- 
turers—fools and false prophets as well as eminent scholars and writers— 
served to dispel his ennui. I shall always remember the day during my 
freshman year when Ralph Ellison came to Amherst. I had read Invisible 
Man, his brilliant novel about the personal and political education of a 
young black intellectual, a few months before and was eager to talk to him. 
I did not want to appear uninformed in the presence of the man whose nov- 
el had changed the way I viewed myself in relation to the world. Conse- 
quently, I asked him several questions. “Who is your favorite writer?” I 
inquired. He assured me that he admired many authors. However, I want- 
ed to know his favorite. He finally answered, “Dostoevski.” I asked him 
why he had chosen to end the novel in the manner that he did; he respond- 
ed at length, shrewdly forgetting the name of one of his characters. I 
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promptly provided it and he continued. He was generous and kind. A few 
other students and I talked with him until dinner time. I had brought my 
paperback edition of Invisible Man along, but I lacked sufficient courage 
to ask for an autograph. John William Ward, detecting my shyness, called 
the writer back. Without hesitation Ellison inscribed that tattered paper- 
back, now the most precious of all my volumes. After dinner he lectured to 
a crowd in Johnson Chapel, discussing race and American literature with- 
out notes for well over an hour. 

That was one of many great days at Amherst. But I was unhappy much 
of the time too. For I had come as one of the last black delegates of the 
Civil Rights Era, an era brought symbolically and dramatically to a close 
by the assassination of Martin Luther King, Jr., a few months before. I 
had come, that is, with a definite sense of personal and historical purpose. 
The behavior of my peers was at times disheartening. They will do nothing 
to change America, I often thought and said. Yet I remained because I 
saw that in its own groping way Amherst was about changing our collec- 
tive mind and heart. I saw, too, something of the possible beauty and glory 
of life there. I learned the value of critical and dispassionate discussion. I 
came to treasure most forms of artistic expression. I experienced the plea- 
sure of leisure time. Many sunny afternoons I loafed with my friends on 
the grass of Memorial Hill. Many snowy nights, I danced until dawn. Yet 
my love for Amherst was tortured by an inarticulate hate, my hate by an 
undeniable love. 


Graduation and Life 


My feelings were similarly contradictory on commencement day. The 
months of my senior year passed in a flash, and before I knew it I was 
marching along with my classmates to our seats facing the Robert Frost 
Library. Faculty members, deans, and various dignitaries stared down at 


us from the platform that had been constructed on the Library’s patio. I 
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had spent most of my 21 years frantically preparing for that day of gradua- 
tion. Perhaps I was dazed by the bright magic of the occasion. I still do not 
know; but something happened. My mind’s ear closed itself to the speech- 
es, the names, the applause. And I watched my classmates, one after an- 
other, accept their diplomas. 

Amherst College was sending forth another class of its sons to “illumi- 
nate the land.” And those purple-ribboned diplomas had great significance. 
They meant that one’s sensibilities had been caressed by some of the finest 
minds in America. They meant that one had been taught some of the best 
that had been thought and said. They meant that one had experienced pro- 
found sweetness and light. 

But they did not mean that one had an understanding of those brutal 
truths taught by the university of adversity. They did not mean that one 
had intimate knowledge of the “fires of human cruelty” or that one had 
gained an acute awareness of what it means to be disadvantaged, both by 
law and custom. Perhaps Amherst could never teach that. Perhaps no lib- 
eral arts college could. I did not know. But the world of my father’s house 
had taught me much about those particular facts of life. That knowledge 
distinguished me from most of my classmates. And my mind seized the mo- 
ment to make it clear. 

Then it was my time to stand. I stood and turned, catching my mother’s 
eye. And as I walked toward the platform a poem by Langston Hughes I 
had memorized years before mysteriously came to mind. I heard a voice, a 
sweet southern voice saying: 


Well, son, PU tell you. 

Life for me ain’t been no crystal stair. 
It’s had tacks in it, 

And splinters... . 


I walked across the platform. I accepted my diploma. I started walking 
back. But I still heard that voice: 


So boy, don’t you turn back. 

Don’t you set down on the steps 

Cause you find it’s kinder hard. 

Don’t you fall now- 

For Pse still goin’, honey, 

Pse still climbin’, 

And life for me ain’t been no crystal stair. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
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hould developing countries devote higher proportions of their in- 

vestments to telecommunications—that is, telephone, telegraph and 

radio—than they currently do? In what ways do telecommunication 
services contribute to the development of a poor country’s rural areas? Are 
telecommunications a better investment than education, roads or public 
health? What are the indirect benefits of national investments in telecom- 
munications? 

These are some of the questions raised in a major new study jointly 
sponsored by the International Telecommunication Union (ITU) and the 
Development Center of the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD), and which is to be completed in 1979. This study is 
being conducted in close cooperation with national teleeommunication ad- 
ministrations, industrial firms, international aid agencies and university 
research centers. | 7 

It is widely recognized today that an efficient and well developed tele- 
communication system is a basic requirement in any modern industrialized 
economy. In developing countries, telecommunications are just as impor- 
tant. But societies faced with such major challenges as high population 
growth, mass migration to the cities, poor public health, insufficient agri- 
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cultural production, high unemployment, and a rapidly growing demand 
for education find it difficult if not impossible to invest more of their scarce 
resources for the expansion of their telecommunication services. As a re- 
sult, national investment policies tend to favor sectors other than telecom- 
munications. 

This trend is further reinforced by a number of other factors. One is the 
feeling, widely shared by the community of economic planners and foreign 
aid experts, that telephone facilities (which today still account for some 90 
percent of all investments in two-way telecommunications) are of interest 
mainly to the urbanized and affluent segments of society and do not con- 
tribute in any way (unlike education, for instance) to raising the standards 
of living of the great mass of the people, notably in the rural areas. 


Indirect Benefits 


Another factor is that while national telecommunication administrations 
know very well what are the direct returns on their investments, much 
less is known about the indirect benefits. One may sense intuitively that a 
good telecommunication system plays an important part in promoting eco- 
nomic and social development, and that its benefits go far beyond the fi- 
nancial revenues provided by the subscribers. Intuition, however, is not a 
substitute for hard figures, and for the moment there are very few hard 
figures on the indirect benefits of investments in telecommunications. 

The purpose of the joint ITU/OECD study is to analyze the direct and 
especially the indirect benefits of national investments in telecommunica- 
tions and to show the ways in which a telecommunication system can con- 
tribute to economic and social development. The study is aimed essentially 
at the national and international decision-makers (planners, finance minis- 
tries, international banks, aid agencies, etc.) who are responsible for allo- 
cating investment resources between different sectors of the economy. Its 
sponsors believe it will demonstrate that investments in telecommunica- 
tions have a number of multiplier effects that go far beyond what is gener- 
ally assumed. 

To make a historical analogy, the development of telecommunications 
can be likened to the diffusion of the printing press in 15th century Eu- 
rope. This innovation spread with amazing rapidity, rather like transistor 
technology after 1948: within 30 years, every major city in Europe had its 
printing press. Had investments in printing at that time been analyzed in 
the same way as investments in telecommunications are today, one might _ 
have looked at the costs of equipment, the price of raw materials, and the 
income from the sale of Bibles. Hundreds if not thousands of entrepre- 
neurs perceived that such an investment was profitable. But what neither 
entrepreneurs nor governments realized was that this invention would 
have far wider and deeper consequences than the mere creation of new 
business: it created a demand for education and literacy, pushed down the 
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costs of information by several orders of magnitude, gradually destroyed 
the Church’s monopoly on knowledge, and paved the way to fundamental 
social and economic changes. 


Complex Interactions 


If the role of the printing press in the emergence of modern Europe is 
well documented, much less is known about the impact of telecommunica- 
tion services on a poor country’s economic and social development. Howev- 
` er, there are already a number of piecemeal indications of the complexity 
and diversity of such interactions. It is well known, for instance, that in 
several large cities of the developing world, where tremendous increases 
in population have placed major burdens upon the telecommunication ser- 
vices, industrial firms find it very difficult to expand their production fa- 
cilities (and hence to create greatly needed employment opportunities) 
because of the poor quality of the telex and telephone service. The social 
and economic costs of such bottlenecks can be measured in terms of lost 
employment opportunities and foregone increases in production capacity. 
Avoiding such costs by expanding the telecommunication system must be 
considered a quantifiable indirect benefit of investment in telecommunica- 
tions. 

A lot of work has already been done in the industrialized countries on 
the trade-offs between transportation and telecommunications. This prob- 
lem is equally important to developing nations: preliminary investigations 
conducted for the joint ITU/OECD study have identified in one particular- 
ly poor country a relatively heavy automobile traffic between two major 
cities caused by the near impossibility for businessmen and civil servants 
of telephoning from one place to the other. Such occurrences are not infre- 
quent in other places and it is possible, on a sample basis at least, to evalu- 
ate the costs of this type of travel and estimate the benefits which would 
stem from an adequate telecommunication system. 


Impact on Rural Development 


The effects of telecommunications on the rural areas and their contribu- 
tion to rural development are potentially extremely important, yet rather 
difficult to measure. A small example may be given here to illustrate the 
types of benefits that can be expected from a reasonably efficient two-way 
telecommunication system. In many rural areas, cattle are a major source 
of income for farmers. However, milk and meat production are generally 
low because of the poor quality of the herds. This can be corrected to some 
extent by better husbandry practices, but especially through genetic im- 
provement programs carried out by a systematic use of artificial insemina- 
tion. Without a telephone, it is almost impossible to call in the veterinarian 
or animal health specialist to carry out this rather delicate operation 
which, as all livestock owners know, must be done immediately at the on- 
set of a cow’s fertility period. As this example suggests, the benefits of a 
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rural telecommunication system vastly exceed the revenue accruing to the 
telephone company for each call made by the farmer to the artificial in- 
semination specialist. | 

Telecommunications can also have a major impact on agricultural pro- 
duction by providing information on prices and market conditions. Even 
the poorest and technologically least advanced farmers can increase their 
production very substantially if the prices offered for their crops are suffi- 
ciently high. Prices, however, tend to fluctuate widely and are generally 
exceedingly low at harvest time. This is a major disincentive to increases 
in production. If prices in the cities happen to be high, the profit on the 
transaction is usually captured by the itinerant middleman, who has a 
truck to transport the goods and who knows far better than the farmer 
what the market conditions are at the moment. 

Clearly telecommunications alone cannot change this situation, but they 
provide a vitally important information network between cities and rural 
areas as well as the basis of a much more efficient marketing and distribu- 
tion system. In fact, a combination of good telecommunications and ade- 
quate transportation facilities is one of the keys to the development of 
agriculture and can help avoid the disastrous consequences of local crop 
failures. 

There are a number of other areas where investments in telecommunica- 
tions have identifiable indirect benefits. One case in point is the provision 
of inexpensive public health services through timely access to expert medi- 
cal advice in a distant city. Models for such services can be studied in Alas- 
ka and Northern Canada, two regions where conditions are in many 
respects similar to those found in most developing countries (transporta- 
tion difficulties, adverse climatic conditions, lower than average standard 
of living, etc.). Another case is in the diffusion of new agricultural prac- 
tices through extension services. In the Philippines, for instance, the new 
technologies of the green revolution were widely adopted because of a 
highly successful radio program, actively followed by the 70 percent of 
Filipino farmers who owned a transistor radio. This example, incidentally, 
suggests that when measuring the indirect benefits of telecommunications, 
one should not focus exclusively on point-to-point or two-way telecommuni- 
cations, but also on broadcasting. 


Reduced Costs 


While investments in telecommunications probably have indirect bene- 
_ fits which are far greater than generally suspected, one must not forget 
that such investments are nevertheless quite costly and must be balanced 
with investment needs and opportunities in entirely different sectors. On 
the other hand, the pace of innovation in telecommunication technology in 
the last 10 to 15 years has been quite dramatic and has brought about ma- 
jor decreases in the real cost of hardware matched by significant increases 
in its reliability and ease of maintenance. Developing countries today are 
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thus in a position to build up their telecommunication systems at a cost 
which is considerably below that paid by the industrialized countries until 
now, and in the rural areas without having to wait for the building-up of 
other infrastructures (e.g., an electricity distribution system). 

With small-scale satellite ground stations, for instance, it is technically 
feasible and in many cases economically justifiable to install a telephone 
exchange in every village, however remote. From the ground station, in- 
expensive radio links can be installed in lieu of the heavier and more costly 
wires and cables, to cover at minimal cost large and relatively underpopu- 
lated areas. And if no electricity is available, telephones can be voice- 
powered, or use alternative sources. 

Given these technical factors, and considering the indirect benefits of in- 
vestments in telecommunications, it is likely that teleeommunication ser- 
vices will appear as an increasingly attractive investment opportunity, 
both socially and economically, for the developing countries. 
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hold off, at least for a while, the twilight of the gods and us. I do 

not deny that art, like criticism, may legitimately celebrate the tri- 
fling. It may joke, or mock, or while away the time. But trivial art has no 
meaning or value except in the shadow of more serious art, the kind of art 
that beats back the monsters and, if you will, makes the world safe for 
triviality. That art which tends toward destruction, the art of nihilists and 
cynics, is not properly art at all. Art is essentially serious and beneficial, a 
game played against chaos and death, against entropy. 

To maintain that true art is moral one need not call up theory; one need 
only think of the fictions that have lasted: The Iliad and The Odyssey; the 
tragedies of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides; Virgil’s Aeneid; Dante’s 
Commedia; the plays of Shakespeare and Racine; the novels of Tolstoy, 
Melville, Thomas Mann, James Joyce. Such works—all true works of art— 
can exert their civilizing influence century after century, long after the cul- 
tures that produced them have decayed. 

Yet it is clearly not true that the morality of art takes care of itself, the 
good, like gravity, inevitably prevailing. Good art is always in competition 
with bad, and though the long-run odds for good art are high, since cul- 
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‘| art is moral: it seeks to improve life, not debase it. It seeks to 
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tures that survive almost by definition take pleasure in the good, even the 
good in a foreign tongue, the short-term odds are discouraging. The cre- 
ator of good art—the civilized artist—can easily fall into a position of dis- 
advantage, since he can recognize virtues in the kind of art he prefers not 
to make, can think up excuses and justifications for even the cheapest por- 
nography—to say nothing of more formidable, more “serious” false art— 
while the maker of trash, the barbarian, is less careful to be just. It is a 
fact of life that noble ideas, noble examples of human behavior, can drop 
out of fashion though they remain as real and applicable as ever—can sim- 
ply come to be forgotten, plowed under by “progress.” 

I would not claim that even the worst bad art should be outlawed, since 
morality by compulsion is a fool’s morality and since, moreover, I agree 
with Tolstoy that the highest purpose of art is to make people good by 
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choice. But I do think bad art should be revealed for what it is whenever it 
dares to stick its head up, and I think the arguments for the best kind of 
art should be mentioned from time to time, because our appreciation of the 
arts is not wholly instinctive. If it were, our stock of bad books, paintings, 
and compositions would be somewhat less abundant. 

Wherever possible moral art holds up models of decent behavior; for ex- 
ample, characters in fiction, drama, and film whose basic goodness and 
struggle against confusion, error, and evil—in themselves and in others— 
give firm intellectual and emotional support to our own struggle. Some- 
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times, admittedly, the essentially moral artist may ignore this end, limit- 
ing his art to a search for information; that is, imaginative capture of what 
could not be known otherwise. A brilliantly imagined novel about a rapist 
or murderer can be more enlightening than a thousand psycho-sociological 
studies; and implied praise or condemnation in such a novel may be irrele- 
vant or petty-minded. Work of this kind has obvious value and may even 
be beautiful in its execution, but it is only in a marginal sense art. At other 
times the moral model may be indirect, as when the confusion of Shake- 
speare’s Macbeth leaves true morality at least partly to implication or at 
best in the hands of some minor character. 

For the person who looks at fiction mainly from the point of view of the 
reader or critic, it is easy to get the idea that fiction is serious, thoughtful, 
or “philosophical” merely because—and merely in the sense that—some 
writers of fiction are intelligent thinkers who express their profound ideas 
through stories. Thus Henry James tells us about American innocence. 
Herman Melville shows us how the quality of life is affected by the propo- 
sition of an indifferent universe, and so on. What literary critics claim is 
true: writers do communicate ideas. What the writer understands, though 
the student or critic of literature need not, is that the writer discovers, 
works out, and tests his ideas in the process of writing. Thus at its best fic- 
tion is a way of thinking, a philosophical method. 


Fiction as Propaganda 


It must be granted at once that some good and “serious” fiction is mere- 
ly first-class propaganda—fiction in which the writer knows before he 
starts what it is that he means to say and does not allow his mind to be 
changed by the process of telling the story. A good deal of medieval litera- 
ture works in this way. The doctrine is stock, and the actions of ladies, 
gentlemen, and beasts are merely devices for communicating doctrine in a 
pleasing way. Pilgrims Progress and Gulliver's Travels (to some extent) 
are fictions of this kind, as are (to a large extent) such modern works as 
Thomas Pynchon’s Gravity’s Rainbow. Fiction of this sort, dogmatic or 
ironic-dogmatic fiction, may be highly entertaining, may be fully persua- 
sive, may have the clear ring of art; but such fiction is closer to the sermon 
than to the true short story or novel, closer to the verse essay as practiced 
by Pope than to the Elizabethan play. 

Such fiction may be—and usually is—moralistic, and the writer, in cre- 
ating it, may be morally careful—that is, may work hard at telling nothing 
but the truth. But in what I am describing as true moral fiction, the Cat 
is not merely ornamental: it controls the argument and gives it its rigor, 
forces the writer to intense yet dispassionate and unprejudiced watchful- 
ness, drives him—in ways abstract logic cannot match—to unexpected dis- 
coveries and, frequently, a change of mind. 

Moral fiction communicates meanings discovered by the process of the 
fiction’s creation. We can see the process working when we look through 
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the drafts of a certain kind of writer’s book.. Thus we see Tolstoy beginning 
with one set of ideas and attitudes in Two Marriages, an early draft of 
Anna Karenina—in which Anna, incredible as it seems, marries 
Vronsky—and gradually discovering, draft by draft, deeper and deeper 
implications in his story, revising his judgments, stumbling upon connec- 
tions, reaching new insights, until finally he nails down the attitudes and 
ideas we find dramatized, with such finality and conviction that it seems to 
us unthinkable that they should not have burst full-grown from Tolstoy’s 
head, in the published novel. So Dostoevski agonized over the better and 
worse implications of Myshkin’s innocence and impotence in The Brothers 
Karamazov. We see the same when we look at successive drafts of work by 
Franz Kafka. 


Fiction as Discovery 


The writing of a fiction is not a mode of thought when a good character 
and a bad one are pitted against each other. There is nothing inherently 
wrong with such fiction. It may be funny, or biting, or thrillingly melodra- 
matic; it may be unspeakably witty, or grave, or mysterious, or something 
else; but it can contain only cleverness and preachments, not the struggle 
of thought. When fiction becomes thought—a kind of thought less restrict- 
ed than logic or mere common sense (but also impossible to verify)—the 
writer makes discoveries which, in the art of discovering them in his fic- 
tion, he communicates to the reader. 

He makes these discoveries in several ways. Much of what a writer 
learns he learns simply by imitation. Making up a scene, he asks himself at 
every step, “Would she really say that?” or “Would he really throw the 
shoe?” He plays the scene through in his imagination, taking all the parts, 
being absolutely fair to everyone involved (mimicking each in turn, as Ar- 
istotle pointed out, and never sinking to stereotype for even the most mi- 
nor characters), and when he finishes the scene he understands by 
sympathetic imitation what each character has done throughout and why 
the fight, or accident, or whatever, developed as it did. The writer does 
the same with the total action. Throughout the entire chain of causally re- 
lated events, the writer asks himself, would a really cause b and not c, and 
he creates what seems, at least by the test of his own imagination and ex- 
perience of the world, an inevitable development of story. Inevitability 
does not depend, of course, on realism. Some or all of the characters may 
be fabulous—dragons, griffins, Achilles’ talking horses—but once a charac- 
ter is established for a creature, the creature must act in accord with it. 


Language and Plot 


Yet many contemporary writers, like Stanley Elkin, prefer comic sur- 
prise to energetic discovery and look for fictive energy not in character 
and action but in the power of the writer’s performance or in poetic lan- 
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guage. It is true that the freedom to fo'low wherever language may lead 
can sometimes result in the ambush of unexpected insights; and it is true, 
too, that Stanley Elkin no more tells conscious lies in his fiction than did 
John Bunyan in his 17th century allegory, Pilgrim’s Progress. Neverthe- 
less, it requires a very special talent to succeed in Elkins way, and one 
may wonder if the race is worth the candie. 

It’s because an arbitrary plot is likely =o be boring in the end that Aris- 
totle objected to a plot solution by divine machinery. If Aristotle’s position 
were still generally understood, we woulc need to say no more on this sub- 
ject. But unfortunately, in recent years Aristotle’s ideas have fallen out of 
fashion among some modern writers, a zroup which includes, of course, 
Stanley Elkin and is in some measure led əy William Gass, whose theory of 
fiction as mere language has been wide.y influential, pany because he 
presents it with such appealing verbal rickness. 

Gass claims—and conceivably for some readers it’s true—that when a 
writer describes a scene, the reader’s imagination seizes only those details 
the writer has explicitly given, so that, for example, if the writer mentions 
that a character wears spectacles but says nothing else about that charac- ` 
' ter, the reader forms no impression of the character’s nose, eyes, fore- 
head, stature, or clothes. If it is true that words are the writer's only 
material, then the only kind of richness or interest available to the writer 
is linguistic, and—given equal linguistic dazzle—there should be no differ- 
_ ence between the emotional effect of a story about a lifelike character with 
some urgent problem (Gass, of course, would disapprove of the word life- 
like) and a character who insists that she has no existence except as words 
on a page. To think of a fictional character as a person—to weep for little 
Nell or shudder at the ene of Capta.n Ahab—is, in this view, child- 
-ishly naive. 

The trouble with the theory is this: words have’ gucoe tons and groups 
of words form chains of association. Words conjure emotionally charged 
images in the reader’s mind, and when the words are put together in the 
proper way, with the proper rhythms—lorg and short sounds, smooth or 
ragged, tranquil or rambunctious—we have the queer experience of falling 
through the print on the page into something like a dream, an imaginary 
‘ world so real and convincing that when we happen to be jerked out of it by 
a call from the kitchen or a knock at the door, we stare for an instant in 
befuddlement at the familiar room where we sat down, half an hour ago, 
with our book. To say that we shouldn’t react to fictional characters as 
“real people” is exactly equivalent to saying that we shouldn’t be fright- 
ened by the things we meet in nightmares. 


Testing Fiction against Reality 


What we learn when we look closely at the successive drafts by a writer 
like Tolstoy—and what one learns if one is oneself a writer who has tested 
each of his fictional scenes against his experience of how things seem to 
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happen in the world—is that scrutiny of how people act and speak, why 
people feel precisely the things they do, how weather affects us at particu- 
lar times, how we respond to some people in ways we would never respond 
to others, leads to knowledge, sensitivity, and compassion. In fiction we 
stand back, weigh things as we do not have time tc do in life; and the effect 
of great fiction is to temper real experience, modify prejudice, humanize. 

One begins a work of fiction with certain clear opinions—for instance, I 
myself in a recent novel, October Light, began with the opinion that tradi- 
tional New England values are the values we should live by: good work- 
manship, independence, unswerving honesty, and so on—and one tests 
those opinions in lifelike situations, puts them under every kind of pres- 
sure one can think of, always being fair to the other side, and what one 
slowly discovers, resisting all the way, is that ane’s original opinion was 
oversimple. This is not to say that no opinion stands up, only to say that a 
simulation of real experience is morally educational. 

In this process I describe, the reader is at a Cisadvantage in that what 
he has before him is not all the possibilities entertained by the writer and 
recognized as wrong but only the story the writer eventually came to see 
as inevitable and right. But the good writer provides his reader, conscious- 
ly and to some extent mechanically, with a drarnatic equivalent of the in- 
tellectual process he himself went through. That equivalent is suspense. 


The Role of Suspense 


Alas, it is even more embarrassing for a serious writer to speak of sus- 
pense, these days, than it is to speak of morality or plot. Thirty years ago, 
when I was an earnest young writer reading books on how to write, I was 
outraged, I remember, by talk of keeping the reader in suspense. Sus- 
pense, it seemed to me—and so those foolish writers on how to write made 
it seem—was a carrot held out to an idiot donkey, and I had no intention of 
treating my reader as anything but an equal. But suspense, rightly under- 
stood, is a serious business. One presents the moral problem—the charac- 
ters admirable or unadmirable intent and the pressures of situation 
working for and against him (what other characters in the fiction feel and 
need, what imperatives nature and custom urge). Then, instead of moving 
at once to the effect, one tortures the readers with alternative possibili- 
ties, translating to metaphor the alternatives the writer has himself con- 
sidered. 

Superficially, the delay makes the decision—the climactic action—more 
thrilling; but essentially the delay makes the decision philosophically sig- 
nificant. Whether the character acts rightly or wrongly; his action reflects 
not simply his nature but his nature as the embodiment of some particular 
theory of reality and the rejection, right or wrong, of other theories. When 
the fiction is “tight,” the alternatives are severally represented by the fic- 
tion’s minor characters, and no character is without philosophical function. 
True suspense is identical with Jean-Paul Sartre’s eee of choice. 
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Imagination: The Final Test 


It goes without saying, though I will say it anyway, that even the most 
lofty and respectable theories of human motivation—from psychiatrists, bi- 
ologists, theologians, and philosophers—must always be treated by the se- 
rious writer as suspect. The writer’s sole authority is his imagination. He 
works out in his Imagination what would happen and why, acting out every 
part himself, making his characters say what he would say himself if he 
were a young second-generation Italian-American, then an old Irish police- 
man, and so on. When the writer accepts unquestioningly someone else’s 
formulation of how and why people behave, he is not thinking but drama- 
tizing some other man’s theory: that of Freud, Adler, Laing, or some other 
psychologist. Needless to say, one may make some theory of motivation 
one’s premise—an idea to be tested. But the final judgment must come 
from the writer’s imagination. True moral fiction is a laboratory experi- 
ment too difficult and dangerous to try in the world but safe and important 
in the mirror image of reality in the writer’s mind. Only a madman would 
murder a sharp old pawnbroker to test the theory of the superman; but 
- Dostoevski can without harm send his imaginary Raskolnikov into just 
that experiment in a thoroughly accurate but imaginary St. Petersburg. 

The writing of fiction is a mode of thought because by imitating we come 
to understand the thing we imitate. Fiction is thus a convincing and honest 
but unverifiable science (in the old sense, knowledge): unverifiable because 
it depends’on the reader’s sensitivity and clear sense of how things are, a 
sense for which we have no tests. Therefore, the kind of knowledge that 
comes from imitation depends for its quality on the sanity and stability of - 
the imitator. 

Clearly no absolute standard for sanity and stability exists, but rough 
estimates are possible. If a writer regularly treats all life bitterly, scorning 
love, scorning loyalty, scorning decency (according to some standard)—or, 
to put it another way, if some writer’s every remark strikes most or many 
readers as unfair, cruel, stupid, self-regarding, ignorant, or mad; if he has 
no good to say of anything or anyone except the character who seems to - 
represent himself; if he can find no pleasure in what happy human beings 
have found good for centuries (children and dogs, God, peace, wealth, com- 
fort, love, hope, and faith)—then it is safe to hazard that he has not made a 
serious effort to sympathize and understand, that he has not tried to guess 
what special circumstances would make him behave, himself, as his en- 
emies behave. We discern the same in more subtle works of art; for in- 
stance, when we sense the writer’s refusal to be fair to some one or two 
minor characters, or to some region he dislikes. Such a writer is not using 
fiction as a mode of thought but merely as a means of preaching his pecu- 
liar doctrine. 

The understanding that comes through the discovery of right metaphors 
can lead the writer to much deeper discoveries, discoveries of the kind 
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made by interpreters of dreams—discoveries, that is, of how one dark 
metaphor relates to another, giving clues to the landscape of the writer’s 
unconscious and, through these clues, hypotheses on the structure of reali- _ 
ty. Pursuit of these clues and hypotheses is the third element—and per- 
haps the most eerie—in the total creative process which makes fiction a 
mode of thought. 

The discoveries of “epiphanies” [or revelations] are not fully planned in 
advance: they evolve. This is not, for the moral writer, a mere device, a 
way of coming up with interesting surprises for the audience. It reflects a 
fundamental conviction of the artist that the mind does not impose arbi- 
trary structures on reality (as existentialists claim), but rather, as an ele- 
ment of total reality, discovers, in discovering itself, the world. The 
.artist’s theory, as revealed by his method, is that the ideas he gets when 
he thinks most dispassionately—not “objectively,” quite, but with passion- 
. ate commitment to discovering whatever may happen to be true (not mere- 
ly proving that some particular thing is true)—are absolutely valid, true 
not only for himself but for all human beings. 

Some writers may insist, as Bernard Malamud does, that they simply 
keep tinkering until everything seems right. But however the given writer 
expresses it, this feeling out of the fictions implications, this refusal to let 
the fiction go until it has proved itself a closed and self-sustaining system, 
an alternative reality, an organism, this is the true writer’s check on him- 
self and his road to understanding. It is here that fake art hopelessly 
breaks down. One does not achieve the dense symbolic structure of Thom- 
as Mann’s Death in Venice or William Faulkner’s The Sound and the Fury 
by planning it all out on paper, though one does make careful plans. 


Good vs. Bad Art 


Such are my arguments for what I have described as “the best kind of 
fiction.” I am convinced that all the arts work in a somewhat similar fash- 
ion, though I am not qualified to make the case. Needless to say, I don’t 
mean in all this to be unduly sober-minded. I have nothing against limer- 
icks, tales of boys and dogs, or the earlier television installments of Star 
Trek. I do object strongly to the cult of sex and violence, and more:strong- 
ly yet to the cult of cynicism and despair, not that I recommend censor- 
ship. I am convinced that, once the alarm has been sounded, good art © 
easily beats out bad, and that the present scarcity of first-rate art does not 
follow from a sickness of society but the other way around. In the past few 
decades we have shaken off, here in America, the childish naivete and 
prudishness we see in, for instance, some movies of the 1930s and 1940s. 
But in our pursuit of greater truth we have fallen to the persuasion that 
the cruelest, ugliest thing we can say is likely to be the truest. Real art 
has never been fooled by such nonsense: real art has internal checks 
against it. 

True art, by the specific technical means I have described, clarifies life, 
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establishes models of human action, casts nets toward the future, carefully 
judges our right and wrong directions, celebrates and mourns. It does not 
rant. It does not sneer or giggle in the face of death, it invents prayers. It 
designs visions worth trying to make fact. It does not whimper or cower or 
throw up its hands and bat its lashes. It does not make hope contingent on 
acceptance of some religious theory. It strikes lightning or is lightning, 
whichever. | 

The black abyss stirs a certain fascination, admittedly, or we would not 
pay so many artists so much money to keep staring at it. But the black 
abyss is merely life as it is or as it soon may become, and staring at it does 
nothing, merely confirms that it is there. Real art creates myths a society 
can live instead of die by, and clearly our society is in need of such myths. 
What I claim is that such myths are not merely hopeful fairy tales but the 
products of careful and disciplined thought; that a properly built myth is 
worthy of belief, at least tentatively; that working at art is a moral act; 
and that a work of art is a moral example. | 


Critical Comments on John Gardner’s 
“Moral Fiction” 


When John Gardner’s book On Mor- least parts of the argument persua- 


al Fiction (from which the preceding 
essay has been excerpted) appeared, it 
provided an occasion for debate on 


sive. But a number of others dissent- 
ed, and we offer the following critical 
comments as a balance to Mr. Gard- 


Mr. Gardner’s highly controversial ner’s forceful views. 


thesis. Some commentators found at 


Webster Schott (The Washington Post Book World): 


On Moral Fiction is a thoughtful, amusing and arrogant little book de- 
signed to pick fights and may get more of them than Gardner can handle. . 
. . John Gardner is isolated, idealistic, and ever so gently totalitarian. 
There is more to art than is accounted for in his philosophy. . . . He oper- 
ates in a closed system of art. He allows for no darkness: “That art which 
tends towards destruction, the art of nihilists and cynics, is not properly 
art at all.” ... Gardner seems to know almost nothing about anthropology, 
logic, psychology, and sociology—or he forgets how they impinge on what 
we call art. How can you construct a field theory of art on such a founda- 
tion? ... 

But finally Gardner’s proposition won’t stand because he can’t demon- 
strate it and history won’t support it. Just the contrary, I think. Art does 
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not change us. We change art. The Nazis who murdered Jews at Ausch- 
witz listened to Beethoven after their work was done. The Russian aristoc- 
racy that read Gardner’s beloved Tolstoy and Chekhov kept serfs and 
waged war for-sport. . 

Art is the expression of the human i imagination: It may affirm. More of- 
ten it protests. It may exist only to be consumed. It may have no measur- 
able utility. Art arises directly from the complexities of the culture that 
produces it. To assert a dogma of art as another form of religion is to 
throw history into reverse. Gardner. can’t give us a theory of art that rises 
from modern knowledge, so he makes one based on discarding the very art 
this knowledge has created. 


William Gass (The New Republic): 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: In his article, John Gardner takes specific issue 
with William Gass’s “theory of fiction as mere language.” William Gass is 
a novelist and short story writer who also teaches philosophy at Washing- 
ton University in St. Louis, Missouri. The two writers are longtime 
friends and participated in a discussion of Gardner’s views on moral fic- 
tion at the University of Cincinnati. The following are excerpts from 
Gass’s remarks on that occasion.) 7 

John’s saying that a number of contemporary writers are really not in- 
terested in solving problems is a little misleading. I think the difference 
hes in whether they believe one can understand important human issues 
by writing novels. They might be so concerned with these problems that 
they would rather not trust the solution of them to novelists. ... The 
question that lies between us here is whether or not writing fiction—rath- 
er than, for instance, doing philosophy—is a gcod method for such explora- 


tion. .. . Because fiction is a method which, by its nature, deforms, I am 
suspicious of it. 
John’s concern is Ao communicate. .. . If I wanted to communicate, I 


would move over to philosophy and submit to the rigors that are concerned 
with the production of clarity, of logical order, truth and so on. In fiction, I 
am interested in transforming language, in disarming the almost insistent 
communicability of language. John wants a message, some kind of commu- 
nication to the world. I want to plant some object in the world whieh the 
world can then ponder the same way it ponders the world. | 
Now, what kind of object? Old romantic that I am, I would like to add 
objects to the world worthy of love. I think that the things one loves most, 
particularly in other people, are quite beyond anything they communicate 
or merely “mean.” Planting those objects is & moral activity, I suppose. 
The next question is, why is it that one wants this thing loved? My particu- 
lar aim is that it be loved because it is so beautiful in itself, something that 
exists simply to be experienced. So the beauty has to come first... . What 
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I want is to have the object sit there solid as a rock and have everybody 
think it is flying. 

Very frequently the writer’s aim is to take apart the world where you 
have very little control, and replace it with language over which you can 
have some control. Destroy and then repair. 

If a beautiful book is a source of virtue and a source of truth—fine. 
That’s jolly. The composer of such a world would be at the same time a fine 
philosopher, a noble saint, and an artist. But he’s not a good artist because 
he’s a fine philosopher or a noble saint. . . . There is a fundamental diver- 
gence about what literature is. I don’t want to subordinate beauty to truth 
and goodness. Moral judgments on art constantly confuse the quality of the 
work. 


Max Apple (The Nation): 


Gardner believes that there is some common understanding of how peo- 
ple ought to behave, an understanding that might as well be called “right 
reason” or “common sense” as any of the more elaborate philosophical 
terms. It is a feeling that is clear and “moral” and as “old as the hills.” 
Thus Gardner is amazed that most contemporary art, especially fiction, 
strays so far from this “plain truth.” | 

Here is a respected and popularly acknowledged novelist getting hold of 
you the way only a skillful essayist does, whispering the “truth” in your 
ear. It seems almost rude to reject truths offered with such enthusiasm 
and good intention, but when Gardner moves from the general to the spe- 
cific it is sometimes as easy to say no to him as it is to the missionary on 
the street corner. When he tries to ground his argument in the framework 
of aesthetic theory he is solemnly tedious. When he uses the “touchstones” 
of Homer or Shakespeare to judge rightly contemporaries like Ron Suken- 
ick or William Gass, he is indulging in the sort of comic exaggeration he ` 
criticizes. It sometimes seems as if his admirable sense of the past has dis- 
torted his notion of time. The bulk of his argument concerns fiction written 
in the past fifteen years. Mr. Gardner is busy judging writers still in the 
midst of their careers as if they were the “mute inglorious Miltons” of 
Gray’s Elegy. 

Furthermore, we have the odd circumstance of a serious writer whose 
own fiction has received acclaim and wide popular acceptance finding 
threats to the nature of art in the mists of “experimental” fiction where the 
audience is small enough to fit under Mr. Gardner’s fingernails. Indeed, 
the sense of a literary emergency that Gardner needs to make his book an 
important document is undermined by the example he cites of a writer like 
John Fowles who does write “moral fiction” and who is recognized and ap- 
preciated for doing so by hundreds of thousands of readers. In fact, Mr. 
Gardner and Mr. Fowles alone probably account for more readers than the | 
entire list of contemporaries whom Gardner thinks of as trivial. 
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Joseph Epstein ( Commentary): 


John Gardner has written a book that is in some respects—and self-ad- 
mittedly—a restatement of the obvious. But is the obvious so obvious? The 
first thing to ask about a theory of literature is, what does it exclude? The 
first thing that John Gardner’s theory of moral fiction excludes—or in any 
ease overlooks—is the attraction that immoral or amoral characters exert 
in fictional works, an attraction not alone on readers but on writers. In a 
recent interview in an English journal, the novelist Dan Jacobson re- 
marked that the evidence of literature suggests that most writers of fiction 
fantasize more intensely about evil than about good. 


Look at Dickens, for example. Give him somebody he disapproves of 
morally and the novel usually comes alive. Give him the person of 
whom he approves and all too often the whole thing dies. In Dombey 
and Son it’s clear that he’s morally opposed to Dombey’s pride and 
money-mania. But it’s also clear that, creatively speaking, he loves 
Dombey. He can’t have enough of him. . . .My point is that in any 
worthwhile literary work the balance between condemnation and com- 
plicity is a much more intricate affair than one would ever guess from 
reading most of the critics. 


But why is the representation of goodness in literature so difficult and, 
with only a handful of exceptions (notably Prince Myshkin in Dostoevski’s 
The Idiot and the title character in Herman Melville’s Billy Budd) so bor- 
ing? Perhaps Tolstoy, whose views on morality in literature Gardner 
shares, came closest to explaining why this is so when he wrote in What is 
Art?: “Goodness is that which cannot be defined by anything else but 
which defines everything else.” 

Not that this invalidates John Gardner’s theory of moral fiction. But it 
does point up the difficulty of theorizing comprehensively about a form so 
elusive as the novel. No greater proof of this difficulty is to be found than 
in Gardner’s own judgments about novelists. These judgments are easily 
the most disappointing parts of his book, and they throw all the rest in 
doubt. How, one asks, can such sound theory result in such bad practice? 

The moral of On Moral Fiction may be that, in literature, a theory too 
carefully laid down and followed out can only end, for novelists and for 
critics, in bad practice. No first-class novelist ever wrote under a strict 
theory of fiction. Tolstoy wrote one novel, Resurrection, in thrall to his 
theory of fiction, and it is, as Gardner concedes, a lesser novel than those, 
like War and Peace and Anna Karenina, written without a theory. 
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ROBERT LOWELL: ` 
SNAPSHOTS OF THE SOUL 


By Mal Oettinger 
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When Robert Lowell died in the fall of 1977 at [pmm 
the age of 60, he was without question the most} 
admired American poet of the postwar period.| 1 . 
Early in his career he wrote powerful verse in| | 
the grand organ-tone tradition of John Milton. | — 
Then in mid-life he turned to an intimate, at| 
times colloquial, style of ‘‘confessional’’ poetry, | _ 
a mode that strongly influenced an entire} 
younger generation of poets. Despite the inward |$ 
direction of his later work, Lowell remained 
outspoken on public issues, opposing the Viet- 
nam war and protesting the repression of writ- 
ers and artists wherever it occurred. 

Mal Oettinger, who here probes the connec- 
tions between Lowell’s life and his poetry, has 
written widely on literature and the arts. His | @& 
earlier article on novelist Vladimir Nabokov ap- | 
peared in “The American Review”, Vol. 22, No. 4. 





obert Lowell died suddenly of a heart attack in a New York taxi- 

cab on September 12, 1977. His friend and fellow poet Stanley 

Kunitz discovered a fragment among Lowell’s papers that offered 
some solace; he had gone as he would have chosen. 


may I die at night 
with a semblance of my senses 
like the full moon that fails. 


In a touching envoi in his last book of poems, written shortly before his 
death, Lowell seemed to despair of self-limitations, even though he had 
been highly honored for his work. He wrote: 


But sometimes everything I write 
with the threadbare art of my eye 
seems a snapshot, 

lurid, rapid, garish, grouped, 
heightened from life, 

yet paralyzed by fact. 


Then characteristically, Lowell turned around and defended the poet’s role 
of truth-telling: 


Yet why not say what happened? 
Pray for the gift of accuracy... 
We are poor passing facts, 
warned by that to give 

each figure in the photograph 

his living name. 


At a memorial service in Boston, held in a church near Lowell’s birth- 
place, his family gathered with friends—novelists like Saul Bellow, Wil- 
liam Styron and Susan Sontag, and poets like Elizabeth Bishop and 
Richard Wilbur. Lowell’s gift for friendship included many foreign writers, 
among them the Soviet poet Andrei Voznesensky who read an elegy to 
Lowell at his gravesite: 


How is it, Robert, there in your wild land? 
Within us we-all bear our family graves; 

How can we name the heart of sorrow’s flower 
As it races past it through dark cosmic waves? 


A Public Poet 


“All your poems are in a sense one poem,” Lowell once wrote. To the 
end, he was refining earlier poems, sharpening a focus here, giving a new 
resonance to a line there. His work was anchored to his life, his personal 
images, his feelings toward his friends and loved ones. Yet he was also a 
“public poet” in a sense rare for his era: he reflected to a surpassing degree 
the life of his times and his country, the politics of his age; he was especial- 
ly fascinated by the heritage of his native New England. 

Like many poets, Lowell was fond of that poetic device the oxymoron 
(“brilliant darkness, yielding rock”). And his life is riddled with the same 
sort of poetic contradictions. He was one of America’s most honored po- 
ets—and a convicted felon. He came from a distinguished family which he 
regarded with mocking pride. He treasured freedom but committed him- 
self on occasion to mental institutions. As a young man he was a convert to 
Catholicism and produced poems reflecting the passionate faith of the 
Christian mystic; in later years his faith lapsed but his work remained in- 
formed by religious belief. He wrote some of the most original American 
poetry, yet the classical roots of his inspiration run deep. His verse in- 
cludes some of the most difficult and obscure of modern poems and some of 
the most stirring and accessible. He used American colloquialisms and 
phrases from Dante with equal grace. 

Much of Lowell’s poetry is autobiographical to the point where it has 
been described as “confessional poetry.” The term has unfortunate over- 
tones, reminding one of the trivial confessions of social impropriety found 
in pulp magazines. In Lowell’s poems, however, it is honesty called into 
the service of art. He has the courage to reveal himself, but totally without 
exhibitionistic self-aggrandizement or whining self-pity. Like the French 
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poet Charles Baudelaire, whose work Lowell translated and to whom he 
has been compared, Lowell sometimes appears to have “cultivated my hys- 
teria.” But Lowell’s sly, splendid sense of humor saved him from becoming 
morbid. 

Because he has chosen to tell us so much, the reader knows more about 
Lowell himself than about many writers. But Lowell warned that this may 
be deceptive: “My ‘autobiographical’ poems are not always factually true. 
I’ve tinkered a lot with fact. You leave out a lot, and emphasize this and 
not that. Your actual experience is a complete flux. I’ve invented facts and 
changed things, and the whole balance of the poem was something invent- 
ed.” 


Roots of a Poet 


Beyond question, Robert Traill Spence Lowell was born March 1, 1917, 
in Boston, Massachusetts, once the literary hub of America. His father 
was a naval officer; his mother was a Winslow, another celebrated New 
England family. His ancestors, Lowells and Winslows, included poets, a 
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decorated Civil War general, a noted astronomer, and a president of Har- 
vard University. “My renowned forebears weren't a direct literary influ- 
ence on me at all,” Lowell said. “Highly though I regard my great- 
granduncle James Russell Lowell, to my family he was much more the am- 
bassador to England than he was a writer. My distant cousin Amy, some 
of whose poetry is really rather good, struck her brothers Percival and 
Lawrence as being a bit odd. They wished her well, but didn’t quite under- 
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stand what she was about.” Amy Lowell was an early champion of free 
verse, who, though eminently respectable, did smoke cigars. She was not 
“a welcome subject” with Lowell’s stuffy parents, who far preferred to 
dwell upon ancestral militarists or academicians. 

An ambivalence toward both his parents and his family background runs 
strongly through Lowell’s work. He shows a mixture of contempt and em- 
pathy toward his father—military man manqué, who sought his fortune at 
40 with a mammoth soap company and found only depressing failure. One 
biographer speculated that Lowell’s hostility toward his parents, and the 
guilt these feelings caused him, was at the root of his sporadic mental 
breakdowns. His poem “Middle Age” calls up the figure of his dead father 
in a mood of newly gained compassion, recognizing that the injuries his fa- 
ther inflicted on him are not unlike those the poet himself has inflicted on 
others. 


Now the midwinter grind 
is on me, New York 
drills through my nerves, 
as I walk 

the chewed-up streets 


At forty-five, 

what next, what next? 
At every corner, 

I meet my Father, 

my age, still alive. 


Father, forgive me 
my injuries, 

as I forgive 

those I 

have injured! 


You never climbed 
Mount Sion, yet left 
dinosaur 

death-steps on the crust, 
where I must walk. 


Lowell was sent to boarding schools at an early age. Following family 
tradition, he attended the exclusive boys school, St. Mark’s. Fortunately 
for him, the eminent poet Richard Eberhart was a young teacher there at 
the time. Lowell was encouraged to begin writing poetry. He went to Har- 
vard University, observing another family tradition, but there he found no 
inspiring poetry teachers. He took a sprawling epic poem he had written 
about the First Crusade to Robert Frost, the leading poet of New En- 
gland, who “very kindly” told him that the work “lacked compression.” 

Most of Lowell’s poetry of that time was in free verse, which Frost had 
described as “like playing tennis with the net down.” Lowell was inspired 
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to go to Kenyon College, a small liberal arts school in Ohio, because John 
Crowe Ransom, a poet, critic and teacher, was in residence. Ransom was a 
major force in the American agrarian school of poetry called “The Fugi- 
tives,” along with Allen Tate and Robert Penn Warren. Young Lowell had 
met the British novelist Ford Madox Ford, who advised him “of course 
you've got to learn classics, you'll just cut yourself off from humanity if you 
don’t.” Ford also casually invited Lowell to come to Tennessee, where he 
was going to visit Allen Tate. In what he has described as a “terrible piece 
of youthful callousness,” Lowell arrived at the Tate homestead and an- 
nounced he’d like to study for a summer with Tate. Mrs. Tate responded: 
“We really haven’t any room, you'd have to pitch a tent on the lawn.” The 
remark was meant as a polite turndown, but Lowell took it literally, 
bought a tent and lived on their lawn. He recalled, “I became converted to 
formalism and changed my style from brilliant free verse, all in two 
months. And everything was in rhyme, and it still wasn’t any good. But I 
poured out poems and went to writers’ conferences.” 

Lowell was a prodigious student, majoring in the classics, graduating 
with top academic honors. He absorbed such diverse poetic influences as 


the French Symbolists, the British metaphysical poets and great Catholic. 


poet Gerard Manley Hopkins, about whom he wrote a critical study. 
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A Matter of Conscience 


In 1940, his last year at Kenyon, Lowell converted to the Catholic reli- 
gion and married novelist Jean Stafford. Irvin Ehrenpreis tells of another 
strain that shaped Lowell: i 


Above the influences of Ransom and Tate, or the steady use of 
Catholic religious imagery, or the many motifs drawn from Boston and 
New England, the most glaring feature of Lowell’s two earliest vol- 
umes of poems was a preoccupation with World War II. 

Not long after the United States joined that war, he committed the 
most dramatic public act of his life. Characteristically, this act seemed 
at once violent and passive, and was calculated to make his parents 
very uncomfortable. In what turned out to be no more than preliminary 
steps, he tried twice to enlist in the navy, but was rejected. Soon, how- 
ever, the mass bombing of noncombatants shocked his moral principles; 
and when he was called up under the Selective Service Act, he declared - 
himself a conscientious objector. Rather than simply appear before the 
responsible board and declare his convictions, he refused to report at 
all, and thus compelled the authorities to prosecute him. 


s 
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He published a letter to President Franklin Roosevelt, which has been 
described as more like a communication from a Boston Lowell to a Hyde 
Park Roosevelt than a letter from a draft resister to the Commander-in- 
Chief. He pointed out that his family had “served in all our wars, since the 
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Declaration of Independence” and that the Lowell family traditions, “like 
your own,” had always been to serve in just causes, but he opposed bomb- 
ing civilians when U.S. shores were not directly imperiled. He was sen- 
tenced to a year and a day in a federal prison and served a bit more than 
six months. Later in a poem, Lowell mused: 


These are the tranquillized Fifties, 

and I am forty. Ought I to regret my seedtime? 
I was a fire-breathing Catholic C.O., 

and made my manic statement, 

telling off the state and president, and then 

sat waiting sentence in the bull pen 

beside a Negro boy with curlicues 

of marijuana in his hair. 


In 1965 he was still publicly acting on his principles when he refused an 
invitation to attend a White House Festival of the Arts because he disap- 
proved of President Lyndon B. Johnson’s Vietnam war policy. Lowell held: 
“T believe we should die rather than drop our bombs.” 


Style and Substance } 

At the age of 27, Lowell published his first book of poetry, Land of Un- 
likeliness, in 1944. His mentor, Allen Tate, introduced the book with these 
words: “There is no other poetry today quite like this. T.S. Eliot’s recent 
prediction that we would soon see a return to formal and even intricate 
meters and stanzas was coming true, before he made it, in the poetry of 
Robert Lowell.” 

Lowell’s second volume, Lord Weary’s Castle, published in 1946, won 
him a Pulitzer Prize and established him as an important young poet in the 
United States. It in¢éluded revised versions of some of his earlier poems, a 
practice in which Lowell persisted to his death, in keeping with his philos- 
ophy that an artist’s work is truly one poem, never perfect, subtly chang- 
ing. Illustrating the differences in Lowell’s style and outlook are two 
versions of an incident in his life that made an enormous impression upon 
him—what he considered the Cain-like act of striking his father. In 1946, 
Lowell recounted the incident in a poem called “Rebellion”: 


There was rebellion, father, when the mock 

French windows slammed and you hove backward, rammed 
Into your heirlooms, screens, a glass-cased clock, 

The highboy quaking to its toes. You damned 

My arm that cast your house upon your head 

And broke the chimney flintlock on your skull. 


The poem continues, recounting the cosmic guilt of the son; the act is 
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said to have made “the world spread.” The meter is exact, the lines 
rhyme—but there is no explanation of what brought the encounter about. 

In 1967, Lowell recalls the same incident far more casually—in informal 
verse form, in a poem called “Charles River” (which flows through Boston) 
addressed to a youthful sweetheart: 


My father’s letter to your father, saying 

tersely and much too stiffly that he knew 

you'd been going to my college rooms alone 

I can still almost crackle that slight note in my hand, 
I see your outraged father; you, his outraged daughter; 
myself brooding in fire and a dark quiet 

on the abandoned steps of the Harvard Fieldhouse, 
calming my hot nerves and enflaming my mind’s 
nomad quicksilver by saying Lycidas— ` 

Then punctiliously handing the letter to my father. 

I knocked him down. He half-reclined on the carpet; 
Mother called from the top of the carpeted stairs— 
our glass door locking behind me, no cover; you 
idling in your station wagon, no retreat. 


Scholar and Father 


As a young poet, Lowell had a natural aptitude for absorbing the style 
and technique of writers he admired. He wrote pastiches in the style of 
Arthur Rimbaud, Paul Valery, Rainer Maria Rilke and Gerard Manley 
Hopkins. These were original works, however, as if an art student chose to 
do a picture in an established master’s style instead of copying a painting 
by that master. Lowell had steeped himself in the classics—and often could 
not resist showing off his erudition. Some of his early poems are so rife 
with literary allusions they almost require a key or concordance to be fully 
understood. Lowell also drew freely on the themes of writers who were 
not poets—Thomas Mann and Henry David Thoreau, for example. 

Lowell’s success brought him many fellowships, grants and positions. In 
1947 he was appointed poetry adviser to the Library of Congress (the 
nearest U.S. equivalent to the post of poet laureate). He taught, read his 
poetry and wrote at the University of Iowa, at Kenyon, at Boston Univer- 
sity and ‘at the Salzburg School of American Studies in Austria. He was 
narrowly defeated in 1966 for the professorship of poetry in Oxford, En- 
gland, then later taught literature at Essex. He also conducted seminars at 
Harvard during the mid-1960s. ’ 

Although Lowell’s poetry was in large part savagely satirical, leiband 
of the times and self-flagellating, there was a deep kindness in the man. It 
is often best shown when he writes of his daughter by his second wife, 
Elizabeth Hardwick, a novelist and critic. For example, in Life Studies, he 
recalls his reunion with his infant daughter after his release from a sanitar- 
ium: 
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Dimpled with exaltation, 
my daughter holds her levee in the tub. 
Our noses rub, 
each of us pats a stringy Jock of hair— 
they tell me nothing’s gone 
Though I am forty-one, 

` not forty now, the time I put away 
was child’s play. After thirteen weeks 
my child still dabs her cheeks 
to start me shaving. When 
we dress her in her sky-blue corduroy, , 
she changes to a boy, 
and.floats my shaving brush 
and washcloth in the flush. . . 
Dearest, I cannot loiter here 
in lather like a polar bear. 


“The Rag-and-Bone Shop of the Heart” 


Until 1959, when Life Studies appeared, Lowell had hidden behind the 
pastiche of other’s styles, obscured his personal reactions through use of 
difficult, classical forms or by putting words into the mouths of characters 
in complicated dramatic monologues. Although these early poems con- 
tained symbols of personal importance to him that he would repeat more 
explicitly later, they were not the direct communication of the poet; they 
smelled of scholarship. After nine years of virtual poetic silence, Lowell 
brought out the great “confessional” work, Life Studies, in which he re- 
vealed hmself, his family and his views in poems plus a short, witty remi- 
niscence of his childhood in prose. Lowell has said he often writes his 
poems in prose first, then imposes meter and rhyme. Critic M.L. Ro- 
senthal said, “Life Studies brings to culmination one line of development in 
our poetry of the utmost importance. . . .To build a great poem out of the 
predicament and horror of the lost Self has been the recurrent effort of the 
most ambitious poetry of the last century.” Rosenthal cites a line of Wil- 
liam Butler Yeats known to be significant to Lowell: “I must lie down 
where all the ladders start, / In the foul rag-and-bone shop of the heart.” 

In these poems, Lowell broke loose from the strict meter and accepted 
forms of his earlier work. “That regularity just seemed to ruin the honesty 
of sentiment and became rhetorical,” Lowell explained, “it said ‘I’m a 
poem’—though it was a great help when I was revising, having this origi- 
nal skeleton. I eould keep the couplets where I wanted them and drop 
them where I didn’t; there would be a form to come back to.” 

Lowell’s subsequent poetry was not exclusively concerned with “the lost 
Self,” nor does his relaxation of poetic form imply a descent into triviality. 
He has been praised as America’s “truest historian,” although he has wov- 
en current and past history into poems and plays, not direct prose. Lowell, 
in the title poem of his 1964 collection, For the Union Dead, forcefully 
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compares the cause of abolishing slavery in the Civil War with the struggle 
for black equality in the 1950s and 1960s. The horror, futility—the down- 
right unreasonableness—of war is a pervasive theme of his work. Al- 
though Lowell was outspoken on political issues, he refused to lend his 
name or support to “causes.” He resented being called a polemicist, say- 
ing, “I’ve never written a poem trying to support a point. They come out 
as they will.” 


The Standard of Truth 


In his mature poetry, Lowell was willing to sacrifice elegance for direct- 
ness. In his constant revisions he used idiomatic speech—“several lines can 
be almost what you’d say in conversation,” he explained, “to. replace some- 
thing that’s much more formal and worked-up.” This technique is inten- 
tional, of course; it may seem easy to the reader to take parts of ordinary 
letters or passages of prose and convert them into a poem, but Lowell felt 
they are just as difficult to produce as more formal poetry. He also aban- 
doned his privacy. He said he was always working to maintain “the stan- 
dard of truth, which you wouldn’t ordinarily have in poetry—the reader 
has to believe he is getting the real Robert Lowell.” 

The power of his new casual confessional style is apparent in Lowell’s 
poem to the late John Berryman, an American poet who wrote of his own 
problems (including, like Lowell, bouts with mental illness): 


I feel I know what you have worked through, you 

know what I have worked through—these are words. . . 
John, we used the language as if we made it. 

Luck threw up the coin, and the plot swallowed, 
monster yawning for its mess of potage. 

Ah, privacy, as if you wished to mount 

some rock by a mossy stream and count the sheep— 
fame that renews the soul, but not the heart. 

The ebb tide flings up wonders: rivers, beer-cans, 
linguini, bloodstreams; how merrily they gallop 

to catch the ocean—Hopkins, Herbert, Thoreau, 

born to die like the athletes at early forty— 

Abraham lived with less expectancy, . 

heaven his friend, the earth his follower. - : 


Compressed within this poem are several of Lowell’s characteristic 
themes: the metaphor of the ocean is central to his work, its ebb and flow 
is often used to represent the flux of life. He is also given to acknowledg- 
ing the influence of other poets. Here he salutes a kindred contemporary 
spirit and cites three earlier writers in whose steps he followed during his 
own career: Hopkins, the Catholic mystic and experimenter in verse; Brit- 
ish poet George Herbert, an elegant and difficult metaphysical poet; and 
Thoreau, the New Englander, who like Lowell was jailed for civil disobedi- 
ence. And in Berryman himself Lowell recognizes a poet and friend who 
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can understand the sacrifice that foregoing privacy entails. 

Lowell’s ambition—and restlessness—have made difficult that favorite 
task of critics: “assigning him a role in American literature.” Although his 
personal suffering was immense and thoroughly documented in his works, 
he was not neglected; he was denied few honors. And although his main 
subject was himself, he was generous in sharing his experiences and what 
he learned from them with his readers. 

Those who mourn Lowell are not only the famous and the accomplished. 
The secrets he revealed unflinchingly often turned out to be reactions or 
reflections many readers had thought were theirs alone. Lowell’s guileful 
simplicity, his artful honesty, brings to the reader a thrill of recognition, 
“Yes, this is my brother, this is myself.” 





Reading Myself 
By Robert Lowell 


Like millions, I took just pride in more than just, 
first striking matches that brought my blood to boiling; 
I memorized tricks to set the river on fire, 

somehow never wrote something to go back to. 

Even suppose I had finished with wax flowers 

and earned a pass to the minor slopes of Parnassus ... 
No honeycomb is built without a bee 

adding circle to circle, cell to cell, 

the wax and honey of a mausoleum- 

this round dome proves its maker is alive, 

the corpse of such insect lives preserved in honey, 
prays that the perishable work live long 

enough for the sweet-tooth bear to desecrate- 

this open book ... my open coffin. 
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WHY WRITE? 
By Paul Robinson 


The author argues that the impulse to write 
books is “hedged about with insanity.” Most 
books have few readers and even fewer careful 
readers; they earn a pathetic amount of money; 
they add little to one’s status or reputation; 
they end up unread in dusty library stacks. Yet 
the impulse is irresistible for many people and 
giving in to it offers satisfactions of a special 
and useful kind. 

Paul Robinson is professor of intellectual his- 
tory at Stanford University, co-editor of Social 
Thought in America and Europe, and the author 
of books about psychological theory (The 
Freudian Left) and orchestral conductors (Kara- 
jan and Stokowski). He is currently writing a 
study of Giuseppe Verdi in relation to European 
intellectual history. His article is reprinted 
from The New Republic. 





won't address the paradox of writing an essay that raises doubts about 

writing. Suffice it to say that I think the question interesting—inter- 

esting, obviously, to those who write; interesting also, probably, to 
those who are considering writing, and perhaps even to those who don’t 
write themselves but find writers compellingly mysterious. I should add 
that I am thinking primarily of nonfiction writing, though much of what I 
say is relevant to fiction as well. 

For most of us, writing takes a long time; normally we devote several 
years to a book. And although a writer does other things as well, he typi- 
cally spends thousands of hours before delivering his work to the publish- 
er, and even then his labors aren’t over. 

Indeed the question, “Why write?” arises precisely because we sense a 
discrepancy between the amount of labor we put into a piece of writing and 
the knowledge, edification and entertainment that readers extract from it. 
I have speculated that if one could calculate all the hours spent by all read- 
ers in reading a book, they often would add up to fewer than the hours 
spent by the author in writing it. I hardly need say that I’m thinking not of 
the Shakespeares and Dickenses of this world, but of the rest of us scrib- 
blers. al 

For purpose of analysis: “Why write?” can be divided into two subques- 
tions: What are the motives for writing? And who is the audience? The 
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most likely answers to those questions all seem inadequate. 

One writes to make money. Some writers—mostly of fiction and text- 
books—do of course make money, and a larger number write, at least in 
part, in the hope of making money. But most authors know that there’s no 
money in writing, and those who don’t know find out soon enough. By “no 
money” I intend a comparative judgment: ridiculously little money against 
what one can earn as a doctor, dentist, lawyer, businessman or even a 
schoolteacher. These are the relevant comparisons, because writers, on 
the whole, are intelligent and industrious people who, aside from a temper- 
amental disinclination, doubtless would succeed well enough in the high- 
paying professions. I sometimes have imagined trying to calculate my 
hourly income as a writer. If I counted only royalties it would be embar- 
rassingly low, probably less than 50 cents, and even if I counted half my 
salary as a professor (under the assumption that Stanford University is 
paying me to write as well as teach) it might at best approach the govern- 
ment’s minimum wage. If one considers the matter statistically, then, only 
fools write for money. 

One writes to gain a reputation. There’s something to this, but it’s a de- 
ceptive matter, and highly subjective. Reputation is closely tied to the 
question of readership. I do not doubt that most writers desire esteem, but 
I think that they often delude themselves as to who’s listening, as I will 
try to show in a moment. 

One writes to tell the truth. This is the most attractive, because the most 
disinterested, motive, but it has suffered irremediable damage in the 20th 
century. In nearly all fields of inquiry, from the natural sciences to the hu- 
manities, the notion of truth has been under assault, and along with it the 
old cumulative model of intellectual enterprise—the “march of scholar- 
ship.” Max Weber, Thomas Kuhn and many others have persuaded us, in 
varying degrees, that intellectual life consists not in replacing false ideas 
with true ones, but in replacing impracticable ideas with useful ones. Nat- 
urally we still have to tell the truth, but I don’t sense that authors write 
primarily to dispel error. The search for truth is by no means a negligible 
concern, but it doesn’t hold the power it once did. 


Who Are the Readers? 


One writes for an audience. But in terms of one’s commitment to writ- 
ing, actual readership is less important than imagined readership. More- 
over it’s not enough just to know who reads. We also want to know how 
they read—in what spirit and with what degree of comprehension. If these 
qualitative considerations are borne in mind, it can be argued that many 
writers labor under a false conception of their audience. Who is listening, 
then? 

Friends and family are listening. It would be more accurate to say that 
they are trying to listen. I doubt I am unusual in finding that most of what 
I write makes very little sense to my friends and family. I dedicated my 
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last book to my mother, an intelligent and well-educated woman, and she 
made an heroic effort to get through it. I received weekly letters with lists 
of words that were unfamiliar to her. (How often, in the course of normal 
literate conversation, does one say “empirical’?) As I recall, she finally 
gave up somewhere around page 70. 

Most authors already acknowledge this sad truth in the way they ap- 
proach the question, posed by a non-scholar, “What are you writing 
about?” For example, I am at work on a study of Giuseppe Verdi and Eu- 
ropean intellectual history, and my answer to the question invariably con- 
sists of a series of dodges. If I say simply that I’m writing about Verdi, my 
interrogator takes that to mean I’m writing a biography. If I say I’m writ- 
ing about Verdi and history, it is assumed that I’m writing about the his- 
torical circumstances under which Verdi’s operas were first staged, or 
perhaps about the historical content of Verdi’s operas. “Intellectual histo- 
ry” is a bottomless pit; the phrase, I’ve found, means virtually nothing to 
most people. (Nor is there any reason it should mean anything.) Moreover, 
even if I can convey what I mean by intellectual history, the task of ex- 
plaining how that might relate to a group of 19th-century Italian operas 
still stretches before me like the labor of Sisyphus. In short, I’m always re- 
lieved when my friends don’t ask, though not at all because I consider my 
enterprise trivial. 

Reviewers are listening. Yes, but only in order to write reviews. Any- 
one who has reviewed a book knows the exploitative frame of mind in 
which one approaches the task: one’s primary goal is not to learn, but to 
figure out what one is going to say. 

Students of the subject are listening. Yes, but only some, and, like re- 
viewers, they tend to listen exploitatively. Too much is written for us to 
read more than a small fraction of the publications relevant to our work, 
and we read largely in the spirit of “getting through.” Books, even those of 
our friends, are hurdles. We dash over them, maybe picking up a few 
items that we can put to good use, and we are relieved to have them be- 
hind us. It strikes me as quite mad to think that one should spend so many 
years writing a book just to create the occasion for these little flurries of 
intellectual anxiety. Contemplating such an insane ritual, a rational person 
must conclude that most books are written to be written, not to be read. 


The Rare Exceptions 


There are exceptions, needless to say. Not just the writing of the great, 
the “immortals,” but some “ordinary” books are so well conceived, so beau- 
tifully executed, that one reads them in the same spirit in which, presum- 
ably, they were written. In my own recent reading, Donald Howard’s book 
The Idea of the Canterbury Tales falls into this category. I mention it in 
particular because it contains a discussion of the beginning of reading and 
of books (what Howard calls “bookness”) that throws striking light on our 
present dilemma. . 
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The inescapable point, however, is that such books are, as noted, excep- 
tional. If one needs evidence, I recommend a casual tour through the 
stacks of a major library. Pick any book off the shelf, and the chances are 

_you will hold in your hand a piece of scholarship that hasn’t been consulted 
in years, though it may have won its author tenure at some university or, 
even more daunting, “crowned” a distinguished career. And there it sits, 
as dead as a medieval chronicle. Its only hope for survival is in the trans- 
formed guise of a primary source for some younger scholars writing a his- 
tory of the discipline. But even as the species cannibalizes itself, the 
chances of any given tome are slim. At such moments as these, one recog- 
nizes that writing is hedged about with insanity. 


Writing for Oneself 


Yet we continue to write, and few of us are carted off to the loony bin. I 
have been able to think of only one explanation for this mystery, and that 
is that we write largely for ourselves. The proposition would sound more 
plausible if I had confined my remarks to fiction, since it is generally con- 
ceded that poets, novelists and playwrights are engaged, at least partially, 
in acts of self-exploitation and self-definition. But I believe the same is un- 
consciously true of writers of nonfiction, and that their writing would gain 
in clarity and force if the motive were raised to the conscious level. At the 
very least it might inhibit the attacks of purposelessness to which writers 
are peculiarly subject. 

The best evidence that we write for ourselves is the fact that we are our 
own best audience. No one reads what we write with the attentiveness or 
affection that we ourselves bring to it. The author is the only reader who 
reads in a non-exploitative fashion. And the author is the only reader who 
recognizes the intellectual triumphs contained in certain perfectly unas- 
suming phrases that took hours to bludgeon into shape. I suspect that if 
Shakespeare were to return to life and could find time to read all the criti- 
cism on just one of his plays, he would at first marvel at the many things 
literary critics have detected that he himself didn’t know were there; but 
he also would have cause to complain that some particular felicity of ex- 
pression, some ambiguity or some inner rhyme, has gone unappreciated. 

Likewise, the author usually knows best where slippage has occurred in 
his argument, thus making him not only the most appreciative but in cer- 
tain respects also the most critical reader of his own work. Viewed from 
this perspective, writing is an act of self-clarification, in which we bring or- 
der to those ideas and sentiments that otherwise would remain muddled 
and inarticulate. 

Above all, the writer reads his own work with greater pleasure than al- 
most any other reader. The late John Wasserman, who was among the 
most entertaining writers I know, understood this perfectly. He was fa- 
mous for laughing out loud as he read his own columns and articles, and he 
loved to draw his colleagues’ attention to particularly wicked turns of 
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phrase he had hit upon. In brief, he had very sensibly embraced the narcis- 
sistic logic that protects writers from madness. 

Only when the writer acknowledges that he writes for himself does he 
transcend the more petty forms of narcissism that plague writers: the de- 
sire for money, advancement, esteem. Ironically, the self stripped of its 
lesser vanities is also the most selfless point of reference for a writer: it be- 
comes an instance of humanity. I recognize that I have entered murky wa- 
ters here, but I believe it is psychologically correct to say that the writer 
who feels he is writing for himself also feels he is writing for mankind, and 
that the conviction is not tied to the question of whether or not he will be 
read. In exploring and clarifying one’s own thinking, one has the sense 
that the mind of the species is also clarified. The proposition may sound 
implausible on first hearing, but its plausibility should be tested against 
that of the other motivations I’ve considered here, which, it seems to me, 
are far less convincing. 


A Form of Gratitude 


I have thought of a final reason why we write, one that relates to the 
universalizing implications of writing for oneself. Sometimes we write to 
say thank you, to render gratitude to a member or a portion of humanity 
that has given us pleasure, elevated us and made us think better of our- 
selves. Such is the motivation we sense and find so moving in the opening 
sentence of Fernand Braudel’s great study of the Mediterranean world in 
the 16th century: “I have loved the Mediterranean with passion. . . .” I dis- 
covered a similar motive in myself as I began my study of Verdi. Part of 
the energy for the project, I found, came from the wish to reciprocate. I 
have spent thousands of hours listening to Verdi. Indeed, measured in 
purely quantitative terms, no other human being has given me more plea- 
sure. A writer is in the fortunate position of being able to acknowledge 
such a gift in a more fully satisfying fashion than those who don’t write. 

This last motive, I believe, also is relatively independent of the possibili- 
ty of finding an audience. Writing in this sense is a form of private corre- 
spondence, and its gratifications are exactly those derived from writing a 
friend. Only here the friend—or, more precisely, the benefactor—serves 
as a singular yardstick for the writer: because you and he are both mem- 
bers of the same species you are able to identify with him, but because he 
is one of its extraordinary examples, he reveals your limitations, the dis- 
tance between yourself and what it is possible for a man to achieve. 

There are other reasons for writing, not least among them a sheer love 
of the language and its proper use, a motive stressed by George Orwell in 
his essay, “Why I Write.” But at the heart of the enterprise, I’m persuad- 
ed, lies the enormously gratifying dialectic of self, other and humanity. 


WILLA CATHER: NOVELIST OF THE 
PRAIRIE 


By Robert Rushmore 











Willa Cather (1876-1947) has been described by a 
fellow novelist as “one of the undeniably first- 
rank artists of the past half-century.” Her no- 
vels were extremely popular in her lifetime, al- 
though she disdained personal publicity and 
insisted on respect for her privacy. Mr. Rush- 
more sees signs of a renewed interest in Willa 
Cather’s fiction, which captures more vividly 
and more artfully than any other the world of 
pioneer settlement in America’s Midwest. 

Robert Rushmore is the author of five novels 
and a collection of short fiction entitled A Life 
in the Closet. His prolific writings on opera in- 
clude The Singing Voice, an informal survey of 

“\singers and their styles from ancient times to 
me, | the present. He is currently at work on a mem- 
oir of his New York youth and a new novel. 


ertain first-rate authors—like Mark Twain and Ernest Hemingway 
in the United States—establish their presence at once and seem 
never to lose the public’s admiration. Others, like Herman Melville 
and William Faulkner, go through cycles of neglect and rediscovery. Willa 
Cather, who is by critical consensus one of the most distinguished of 
American novelists, belongs to this second group. From the publication of 
her first important book, O Pioneers! , in 1913 to the appearance of the last 
of her twelve novels in 1940, she was a highly successful author, esteemed 
by the critics, read by a large public, and studied in most school literature 
courses. But by the time of her death in 1947, her reputation was failing 
and her work seemed peripheral to the main currents of American fiction. 
We may now be at the point of rediscovery of Willa Cather. The rising 
tide of feminism has stirred new interest in female authors, and a recent 
nationwide television program combined quotations from her novels with 
photographs of the American Midwest and Southwest countryside that 
was the setting for much of her fiction. Willa Cather’s search for “a usable, 
communicable past” is echoed in several popular recent novels. And her 
fictional recreation of the world of North and Central European immigrant 
settlers on the empty Nebraska prairie takes on new relevance in the light 
of the current interest in ethnic traditions. 
It is not yet certain that a Willa Cather revival is under way. Her se- 
rene, almost elegiac style and random plotting are scarcely keyed to the 
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modern tempo. With a few exceptions, her work was not contemporary 
with the time of its writing. She looked usually at the recent past, the mid- 
19th century period of pioneer settlements, or else farther back to New 
Mexico earlier in that century, or even to Quebec in the 17th century. Her 
themes were personal and elemental rather than social. Yet a re-reading of 
her novels and stories and essays leaves no doubt that Willa Cather is a 
major presence in American literature. 


The Autobiographical Impulse 


The average novelist is expected to base his first book on a vivid recall 
of the passions and perplexities of his youth. Miss Cather walked her writ- 
ing career at her own pace and came haltingly, almost stumblingly upon 
her quintessential material. She was 39 when she produced her first novel 
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Willa Cather: “a major presence in American literature” 


in 1912 after working for many years on newspapers and magazines. Nor 
did that novel, Alexander’s Bridge, influenced by the worldly subject mat- 
ter of Henry James and laid mainly in Boston and London, derive much 
from events in her own life. Not until after its publication did she come to 
realize that the experiences that had left the most truthful and enduring 
impressions on her imagination had been lived mainly before she was 
twenty. Only in 1918, aged 42, did Willa Cather finally publish the most 
autobiographical of her novels, My Antonia. 

The inspiration for My Antonia lay in the most rending experience in 
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Willa Cather’s life. This occurred in 1885 when at the age of nine she was 
removed from the rich green hills and the long-settled society of Virginia 
on the Eastern seaboard and was set down on the flat, endless stretches of 
Nebraska in the American Midwest, a landscape so stupefying in its vast- 
ness that 


There seemed to be nothing to see; no fences, no creeks or trees, no 
hills or fields. If there was a road I could not make it out in the faint 
starlight. There was nothing but land, not a country at all, but the ma- 
terial out of which countries are made. 


Under the Homestead Act passed 20 years previously, not only old es- 
tablished Americans of British stock such as the Cathers could apply to the 
government and receive a grant of 160 acres, but also immigrants who de- 
clared their intention of becoming American citizens. As a result, into the 
territory poured a large migration of Scandinavians, Germans and what 
were then known as Bohemians (today as Czechoslovaks), bringing with 
them their native speech, their dress and customs. Many of them had nev- 
er farmed. Now former furriers or fishermen (Mr. Shimerda, Antonia’s fa- 
ther, was a weaver) applied their backs to the task of subduing a stark, 
virgin farmland under the hardships of climate and pestilence. 


A Touch of Europe 


To the warm ways of these fellow immigrants and their memories and 
traditions shaped by a civilization far older than America’s, the bright- 
eyed, obdurate, free-running child was instantly drawn. Nine years later, 
at the age of 18, Willa Cather visited Europe for the first time. It filled her 
with wonder and fascination, but paradoxically, it was like coming home 
for her. She had already been there, having spent her formative years 
with European immigrant families. The critic Alfred Kazin has vividly cap- 
tured this aspect of Willa Cather’s youth: 


` There was a touch of Europe in Nebraska everywhere during her girl- 
hood.... The early population numbered so many Europeans among it 
that as a young girl she would spend Sundays listening to sermons in 
French, Norwegian and Danish. There was a Prague in Nebraska as 
well as in Bohemia....Knut Hamsun worked on a farm just across the 
state line in South Dakota; a cousin of Camille Saint-Saéns lived nearby 
in Kansas.... It was in this world, with its accumulation of many cul- 
tures, ... that Willa Cather learned to appreciate [the sophisticated, 
Europe-oriented fiction of ] Henry James and at the same time to see 
in the pioneer society of the West a culture and distinction of her own. 


The Pioneer Life 


When for the first time Willa Cather turned to her own life for the mate- 
rial of My Antonia, she told the story of a Virginia family whom she called 
Burden, and their interaction with European settlers of the prairie. My 
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Antonia is an unorthodox, almost eccentric novel. As the author herself 
commented, “There is no love affair, no courtship, no struggle for suc- 
cess.” She has Jim Burden, the ostensible author (and in many ways a sur- 
rogate for the young Willa Cather) say in an introduction to his 
manuscript: “Here is the thing about Antonia. I simply wrote down pretty 
much all that her name recalls to me. I suppose it hasn’t form.” 

In a sense this is true, though behind the apparent absence is the shap- 
ing hand of a wise and cunning author. Except for the ordering of time’s 
passage, the changes of the seasons, the incidents seem simply to wander 
in one after the other. The ten-year-old Jim Burden arrives from Virginia 
at a village on the prairie on the same train as the Bohemian Shimerda 
family, including Antonia, three years older than the boy. At the railroad 
station set in this extraordinary country— where Jim has the feeling that 
“the world was left behind, that we had got over the edge of it, and were 
outside man’s jurisdiction”— he discovers that the intriguing foreigners 
who speak no English are to be his neighbors, inhabiting a cave-like dwell- 
ing dug from the sod in a wild place. Under the relentlessly severe condi- 
tions of pioneering, Antonia and the boy grew up together. He teaches her 
English. The pair visit two strange Russian immigrants whose lives have > 
been altered by a horrendous attack of wolves in their native country. Jim 
kills a rattlesnake “like the ancient, eldest Evil.” The happenings in an ele- 
mental farming life randomly unfold. 

Antonia’s father gives way to a homesickness for his old country and de- 
spair at the living conditions of the new and shoots himself, a mortal sin 
that denies him burial in consecrated ground. He is condemned to a grave 
improvised at a crossroad on the plain. This solitary burial site draws from 
Willa Cather one of her most telling passages, joining the deepness of her 
feeling for the land with her almost religious feeling for death and the 
sense of life which she passionately believed was to be derived from the 
dead: | 


The grave, with its tall red grass that was never mowed, was like a lit- 
tle island; and at twilight,under a new moon or the clear evening star, 
the dusty roads used to look like soft grey rivers flowing past it. I never 
came upon the place without emotion,and in all the country it was the 
spot most dear to me.I loved the dim superstition, the propitiatory in- 
tent,that had put the grave there.... Never a tired driver passed the 
wooden cross, I am sure, without wishing well to the sleeper. 


“A Rich Mine of Life” 


There are awkwardnesses in My Antonia, incidents that seem to be 
brought in arbitrarily, characters even that evoke disbelief. And yet the 
mortar that holds together lovingly, serenely all this looseness is the char- 
acter of Antonia herself, a tall, sturdy woman with plum-colored cheeks 
and her “draught-horse neck” that “came up strongly out of her shoulders 
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The flat endless stretches of Nebraska: “There was nothing but land, not a country at all, but 
the material out of which countries are made.” 


like the bole of a tree out of the turf.” In contrast to Antonia’s vital force 
and the daily heroism of pioneer families, Willa Cather also portrays the 
boring and limited aspects of small-town life where the opinion of neigh- 
bors could become tyrannical and “every individual taste, every natural 
appetite, was bridled with caution.” Jim Burden, like Willa Cather herself, 
escapes to the more worldly and tolerant urban East. 

At the end of the book when Jim in middle age comes back to visit An- 
tonia, now happily married, living with a large family, having endured the 
tribulations of seduction and an illegitimate child, we find a summing-up of 
her qualities: 


Antonia had always been one to leave images in the mind that did not 
fade—that grew stronger with time. In my memory there was a suc- 
cession of such pictures, fixed there like the old wood cuts of one’s first 
primer: Antonia kicking her bare legs against the sides of my pony 
when she came home in triumph with our snake; Antonia in her black 
shawl and fur cap, as she stood by her father’s grave in the snowstorm; 
Antonia coming in with her work-team along the evening sky-line. She 
lent herself to immemorial human attitudes which we recognize by in- 
stinct as universal and true.... She was a battered woman now, not a 
lovely girl, but she still had something which fires the imagination, 
could still stop one’s breath for a moment by a look or gesture that 
somehow revealed the meaning in common things...She was a rich mine 
of life, like the founders of early races. 


Beyond the characters and the details of hard-pressed pioneer life, Willa 
Cather offers a larger view of existence itself. The days wax and wane, the 
snow blows, the heat shrivels and the life cycle extends itself in a vast are 
like the line of the prairie horizon. Though the book is fairly short, Miss 
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Cather achieves the effect of size and space rendered by this panoramic 
land, separated from the Pacific coast by the Rocky Mountains. 

The art of Willa Cather defies those critics who like to fix clear patterns 
in a writer’s career. In middle age, after a successful stint at New York 
journalism, she threw it all over and turned back to the Midwest America 
that had formed her. Here she found a vision that was, as one critic put it, 
“peculiarly hers...a primitivism that allowed the back door of her mind to 
keep open to the rumor and movement of ancestral powers and instinctive 
agencies.” In this discovery of her material Willa Cather had to win a writ- 
er’s greatest struggle—to cast aside what is purely cerebral or consciously 
thematic, and trust what is intuitively perceived. Or as she herself wrote 
of the process: 


When a writer begins to work with his own material, he realizes that, 
no matter what his literary excursions may have been, he has been 
working with it from the beginning—by living it. With this material he 
is another writer. He has less and less power of choice about the 
moulding of it. It seems to be there of itself, already moulded...In 
working with this material he finds that he need have little to do with 
literary devices; he comes to depend more and more on something 
else— the thing by which our feet find the road home on a dark night, 
accounting of themselves for roots and stones, which we have never no- 
ticed by day. 


Allowing her “feet to find the road home on a dark night” produced 
three of Willa Cather’s so called pastoral novels: O Pioneers! with its epic 
opening section that describes the combative taming of the American Mid- 
west; The Song of the Lark, in which blind chance conspires with dogged 
ambition to transform a pioneer daughter (like Willa Cather herself) into 
an artist, here an opera singer; and My Antonia, the most autobiograph- 
ical of her novels and the most tender. 


The Puzzle of Human Relationships 


In these books, however, human relations are seen at a remove, interac- 
tions of persons are viewed pleasantly, gently. But now in the middle age 
of her life and her writing, Willa Cather turned to a closer scrutiny of the 
affairs of the heart and the inner lives of men and women. What she found 
was often disquieting, sometimes embittering. “One realizes” she wrote, 
“that human relationships are the tragic necessity of human life; that they 
can never be wholly satisfactory, that every ego is half the time greedily 
seeking them, and half the time pulling away from them.” 

Dissatisfaction with human relationships showed itself in Willa Cather’s 
fiction as early as her first novel, Alewander’s Bridge, (1912), which de- 
scribes a marriage that ought by all conventional standards to be content- 
ed but is not. Many years later she was to look back at the decade that 
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followed and say, “The world broke apart in 1922 or thereabouts.” This 
statement by an intensely private woman who never married and whose 
will demanded on her death that her letters and private papers be de- 
stroyed, has been variously pondered. Some critics have noted that 1922 
was the year of publication of The Waste Land by T.S. Eliot, a fellow Mid- 
westerner. Did Willa Cather, whose early prose emanates a spirit of exu- 
berance and hopefulness, fall in with the mood of futility that afflicted the 
literary community on both sides of the Atlantic? Or was she referring to 
some unbearable happening in her deeply concealed private life? Whatever 
the case, disenchantment, a sense of missing out, shadows the pages of the 
three novels, A Lost Lady (1923), The Professor’s House (1925) and My 
Mortal Enemy (1926), written in middle age at the height of her powers. 


Fiction without Furniture 


Besides sharing a climate of disillusion, a sense of loss, these three 
works also have in common a stylistic concept: a concentration on emotions 
free of the naturalistic clutter of things. Willa Cather’s self-admitted men- 
tors were Homer and Virgil, Tolstoi and especially the Flaubert of Ma- 
dame Bovary. But the style she evolved, spare, serenely rhapsodic, 
became entirely her own. She announced her unorthodox concept of fiction 
in an essay entitled “The Novel Démeublé,” using the French word mean- 
ing “unfurnished” or “free of furniture.” She opens the essay with a strik- 
ing pronouncement: “The novel has for a long while been over-furnished.” 
For the sake of supposed realism, she argues, it has become afflicted by 
cataloguing, lists, over-extended descriptions of how things and human be- 
ings functioned. The only justification for describing clothes, dishes, or in- 
teriors in a novel, she holds, is that they are part of the emotions of 
people. All else is window dressing. Then she added a line that sums up 
the essence of her own art: “Whatever is felt upon the page without being 
specifically named there— that, one might say, is created.” 

Having declared her ideal, Willa Cather proceeded to act upon it by 
writing A Lost Lady and My Mortal Enemy. Each of these taut, spare no- 
vellas has been proclaimed a masterpiece, “flawless,” “a classic,” “like one 
of Turgenev’s shorter novels.” The heroines of both books are fascinating 
women, restless and greedy in their desire for life. Marian Forrester, the 
elegant “lost lady,” married to a much older man, takes unsavory lovers, a 
revelation that shocks the young, infatuated Niel Herbert through whose 
eyes this tale of wounded innocence and human frailty mainly enfolds. 
“Beautiful women, whose beauty meant more than it said... was their bril- 
liancy always fed by something coarse and concealed? Was that their se- 
cret?” muses the disillusioned youth to himself after his discovery. But 
Willa Cather was mourning more than one individual’s corruption of spirit. 
A Lost Lady also suggests that the old pioneer virtues of loyalty and disci- 
pline were being lost to the debased ethics of a commercial society. 
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A Bitter Craft 


Myra Henshawe in My Mortal Enemy is the more perverse and discon- 
tented—as well as the more animated and assertive—of the two heroines. 
On her very first entrance she discomfits the young woman who narrates 
the story by her high-handed and sarcastic tone. And by the end of the 
book her bitterness is a terrible thing, the human spirit bent and twisted 
by what might have been. 

Miss Cather is at the height of her powers in these two short novels, 
subtle, incisive, elusive. Raising all sorts of questions about motives and 
morality, she does not choose to answer them. Nothing is certain. We are 
in the utterly real world of the tenuous, where, as in life’s most intimate 
relationships, so much is always inferred, guessed at— perhaps wrongly. 
Nothing is certain except, in the cases of both worldly, attractive, corrupt- 
ible women, their will to life itself. 

Myra Henshawe, the clever and mercurial heroine of M y Mortal Enemy, 
makes a runaway marriage of passion, turning her back on position and an 
inheritance. Years later when we meet her again close to death she has 
come to realize that these are the securities of life she values most, above 
love or any human relationship— these plus her religion. She gains the 
wisdom of self-knowledge, including the knowledge of her own selfish and 
ungenerous spirit. And even this wisdom is dubious, for the dying Myra 
calls her devoted husband “my mortal enemy,” whereas the reader sus- 
pects that the phrase could apply more accurately to herself. 

My Mortal Enemy contains not one spare word; it is a masterpice of 
compressed emotion. As Marcus Klein has written: 


There were others at the time of her greatest production who also 
made a religion of craftsmanship— Gertrude Stein, who was her exact 
contemporary, Ezra Pound, Hemingway—but next to Willa Cather 
they seem mere sloganeers. She quite alone, and without making a 
public campaign of it, achieved a relentless purity of style. Never so 
pure and never so relentless as in My Mortal Enemy. 


The Crisis of Middle Age 


In The Professor’s House, Willa Cather’s more extended novel of this 
same period and for some critics her most complex and encompassing 
work, we are plunged into a morass of disillusion, of human relationships 
soured by attrition, of persons corrupted by materialism—and all of this 
contrasted with a vision of disinterested communion with nature and 
primitive forces. We are far away from the usual Willa Cather landscape. 
Now the setting is a college town near the shores of Lake Michigan. God- 
frey St. Peter, professor of history, has just moved into a newly built 
house, achieved from the proceeds of his successful History of the Spanish 
Adventurers in North America. Still handsome, lithe arid black-haired, the 
: Professor realizes that with this move he has reached‘a crisis of middle 
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age. He does not want to leave the ugly old house where he has lived for 
years, nor the walled garden he has lovingly tended, nor the impractical 
study at the top of the house, uncomfortably lit and heated by a faulty gas 
heater. In his attic he has led a life of the intellect and written his path- 
breaking history, while being comfortably aware of the life below centered 
around the wife whom he once genuinely loved and his two daughters. 

His study contains, in addition to his own scholarly clutter, “a purple 
blanket, faded in streaks to amethyst” and a manuscript. Both are legacies 
of Tom Outland, a brilliant student and inventor who had haphazardly 
drifted into the professor’s life—“all the important things in his life, St. 
Peter sometimes reflected, had been determined by chance.” Tom became 
engaged to Rosamond, the professor’s older daughter, then went off to his 
death in World War I, leaving the income from a successful invention to 
his fiancée. When the invention is marketed by the man whom Rosamond 
subsequently marries, the royalties prove enormous. This new wealth in- 
cites in the wife and older daughter a passion for material possessions and 
in the younger daughter an uncontrollable envy. All the petty, exacerbat- 
ed emotions churned up by jealousy and avarice cause Professor St. Peter 
at mid-life to question his very existence and to think wistfully of Euripi- 
des and “how, when he was an old man, he went and lived in a cave by the 
sea” because “houses had become insupportable to him.” The Professor's 
House has for its subject that rarity, a middle-aged man’s inner life. One 
has to look to Russian literature—Levin in Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina, for 
instance— to find a similar portrait of a thoughtful man brought by tor- 
ment of the spirit to the cliff of self-destruction. | 


The Lure of Primitive 


Gradually Professor St. Peter begins to lose purpose or even will to ac- 
tion. Willa Cather, in fact, is presenting a subtle, suffocatingly real picture 
of what the contemporary world calls a nervous breakdown. The professor 
is brought to a more resigned acceptance of his own character and limita- 
tions through his rereading of the manuscript left behind by Tom Outland. 
He comes to recognize in Tom the adult personification of himself as a 
youth, a being quite different from the social man and respected scholar 
into which Godfrey St. Peter developed in later years. The boy was not a 
scholar at all but a primitive, a solitary soul, interested only in earth and 
winds and water. ) 

At this point, almost with a shudder of relief at being rid of the material- 
istic, the mundane, the defeats of personal relationships, Willa Cather sud- 
denly intrudes into the novel the manuscript, which she calls “Tom 
Outland’s Story.” Awkward though the insertion may be judged, no one 
has doubted its masterfulness. In this intense narrative about the discov- 
ery of an ancient Cliff Dweller civilization in the Southwest, Willa Cather 
soars to unsurpassed heights in her art, as though partaking of the same 
intoxicating air that Tom Outland breathes on the mesa (“soft, tingling, 
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gold, hot with an edge of chill on it”). She describes Tom Outland’s exalta- 
tion on discovering the remains of ancient, surprisingly advanced Indians 
who lived in an enormous natural cave on the side of a blue mesa thrusting 
up from the sands of New Mexico. These people in fact are the earliest set- 
tlers of North America. ; 

Here we find Willa Cather leaving behind the troubled and disillusioned 
world of human relations and yearning for the feeling of transcendence to 
be found in the purer world of nature—a recurrent theme in American lit- 
erature. In O Pioneers! and My Antonia she had already hinted at this di- 
rection: The heroines of both books at certain transported moments feel an 
extraordinary oneness with the land. In “Tom Outland’s Story” this mood 
of extreme exaltation, of fulfillment through a sense of union with nature, 
reaches its most complete manifestation. Tom’s description of an individual 
in total communication with the natural world, experiencing a kind of sub- 
lime ecstasy, is one of the high points of American writing. 


I lay down on a solitary rock that was like an island in the bottom of 
the valley, and looked up. The grey sage-brush and the blue-grey rock 
around me were already in shadow, but high above me the canyon 
walls were dyed flame-colours with the sunset, and the Cliff City lay in 
a gold haze against its dark cavern....The are of sky over the canyon 
was silvery blue, with its pale yellow moon, and presently stars shiv- 
ered into it, like crystals dropped into perfectly clear water. I remem- 
ber these things, because, in a sense, that was the first night I was 
ever really on the mesa at all—the first night that all of me was there. 
This was the first time I ever saw it as a whole. It all came together in 
my understanding, as a series of experiments do when you begin to see 
where they are leading. Something had happened in me that made it 
possible for me to co-ordinate and simplify, and that process, going on 
in my mind, brought with it great happiness. It was not possession. 
The excitement of my first discovery was a very pale feeling compared 
to this one. For me the mesa was no longer an adventure, but a reli- 
gious emotion. I had read of filial piety in the Latin poets, and I knew 
that was what I felt for this place. It had formerly been mixed up with 
some other motives; but now that they were gone, I had my happiness 
unalloyed. 


Final Designs 


With The Professor’s House Willa Cather worked her way through to 
the conviction that true happiness lay in a feeling of connection with the in- 
finite, the primal. But the open American countryside that had once 
seemed to her to be without limit, so wild and free, had begun to run out, 
become finite. She lamented its disappearance (along with the pioneer spir- 
it it had nurtured) and decried man’s subjugation by machinery. 

There lay one other outlet for her need for union with something larger, 
something universal. “Faith is a gift,” wrote Willa Cather, then sadly ad- 
mitted that she lacked the gift. Nonetheless in middle age she was con- 
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“The Cliff City of ancient Indians lay in a gold haze against its dark cavern.” 


firmed into the orthodoxy of the Episcopal church, while being drawn even 
more to the pomp and panoply of the Roman Catholic order though uncon- 
vinced of its teaching. As she has Professor St. Peter say, “As long as ev- 
ery man and woman was crowded into the cathedrals on Easter Sunday, 
was a principal in a gorgeous drama with God, life was a rich thing.” 

In 1928, continuing to let her “feet find the road home in a dark night,” 
Willa Cather published Death Comes for the Archbishop, an affectionate 
narrative of two Catholic priests making their journeys of vocation 
through the arid desert lands of Arizona and New Mexico in the early 19th 
century. Three years later she brought out Shadows on the Rock, which is 
set in Quebec at the very end of the 17th century. Both books evoke the 
richness of spiritual life practiced in periods more steeped in religious faith 
than our own. Both are couched in prose that Dorothy Van Ghent de- 
scribes as having “the bland, voiced quality of oral telling.” Nonetheless 
that telling is of great beauty, particularly in Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop which Leon Edel, the eminent biographer of Henry James, believes 
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to have more depth than all her other novels. Mt he > 

Whether one accepts Mr. Edel’s judgment or places, as I do, The Profes- 
sor’s House at the pinnacle of Willa Cather’s achievement, she was clearly 
a novelist who did not hesitate to take on the grandest of themes, the im- 
ponderables: man’s place in the universe, his relationship to God. By the 
writing of Death Comes for the Archbishop she had found a way of incorpo- 
rating in her fiction the demands of a divided self that was both primitive 
and worldly, both elemental and artistically refined. Thereafter she lev- 
elled out on a plateau of her art where the atmosphere, as in the case of 
her two religious novels, is serene and undramatic— they have been com- 
pared in their effect to that of a frieze— or else she looked back entirely, 
returning in the last of her novels to Virginia, just after the Civil War, the 
scene of her early childhood. This novel, Sapphira and the Slave Girl 
(1940), brings back the bitter mood of her middle years and, though not in 
a class with the major works of that period, still develops considerable 
force. 

Many critics and writers have tried to sum up the essence of Willa Cath- 
er, this chunky woman with dear, truth-seeking eyes and hair diffidently 
parted above a serene brow. Perhaps her friend and literary executor, Ste- 
phen Tennant, says it best in an introduction to a slender volume issued 
posthumously, called Willa Cather on Writing: 


m 
We know she is a great wrier, not because we feel that she deals with 
epic themes, passions at white heat, or noble dramas, but because of 
the curious fact that with a few mild sentences and rather uneventful 
narrative she convinces us that our own lives have given, and received, 
happiness. She reassures us of the importance of little things. The 
seemingly trivial events and emotions— these, by some oblique method 
never apparent on the surface, she makes momentous, vivid, more our 
own than our own often disguised and uncharacteristic lives.... She re- 
stores to the ravaged ego its sense of unity, of a scheme, a final design 
in the rich, desolating chaos we call life. 
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TERMINAL 
By Linda Pastan 


For every departure 

there is an arrival. 

It is the law of the axe 
whose handle was a tree. 

It is the secret 

the fire caves in upon 
whose smoke disappears 
along its own trail. 

The leaves push off again— 
a whole fleet of small sails 
and no one knows where they land. 


Children wave from train windows 
their years growing heavy 

on their backs. 

But somewhere a cloud is forming 
that will flower here in petals of snow, 
and light from a star 

that started towards us 

a million years ago 

arrives at last. 


PRAISE 
By Robert Penn Warren 


I want to praise one I love, 

Instructress in the heart’s glory, 

Who whirls through life in a benign fury, 
Or walks alone in the high pine grove. 


I want to praise one who sheds light 
In darkness where the foot can find 
No certainty, and the unlit mind 
Wavers, and cannot stand upright. 


I want to praise one whose angry joy 

Is innocence by wisdom hued, 

And whose laughter, at its gayest, is brewed 
By knowledge the world is only a toy 


To all who can summon courage to live 

In innocence and pitying rage 

At a sickly and self-pitying age 

That scorns the true good the world can give. 


ht © 1977 by the United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa. Linda Pastan poem reprinted from The American Scholar. 
by Robert Penn Warren. Reprinted from The Atlantic Monthly. 
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SOME THEMES IN CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN POETRY 


By Vernon Young 


The best of recent American poetry, writes a 
distinguished critic, ranges in subject from the 
isolation of the small western town ‘9 the spiri- 
tual burden of European history, from pastoral 
solitude in the forest to mass death in modern 
warfare. Here he discusses the work of Peter 
Davison, Anthony Hecht, David Slavitt, Richard 
Hugo and David Wagoner (among others), poets 
who bring fresh perspectives and contemporary 
idioms to familiar themes. 

Vernon Young is known to readers of “The 
American Review” for his critical surveys of 
worldwide film-making. In recent years he has 
written increasingly about poetry as an inter- 
national art for ‘“‘Hudson Review”. He has also 
been the European correspondent for ‘Arts 
Magazine” and a contributor to “Art Interna- 
tional”. His books include “On Film” and ——— 
“Cinema Borealis”, a study of Ingmar Bergman and Swedish film. 





intensities. Contemporary American poets (those of two genera- 

tions that came of age after World War II) have no subjects unex- 
pressed by poets who preceded them. What they have is a new 
perspective; they have notably, to my belief, an ever growing sense of 
life’s tragic (or comic) limitations. The world they inhabit is no longer, if it 
ever was, one of infinite possibilities. The best of the postwar poets take a 
distinctly different slant than their predecessors toward such themes as 
love and death; the weight of the past and the enigmas of the present; the 
return of the native to his often dismaying hearth; the viable resources of 
the “green world.” 

Oswald Spengler has written that we love only that which we know will 
die. Here is the saving paradox at the heart of the inhuman or the perish- 
able: that death enhances the value of life; that the good can be defined be- 
cause there is evil; that destruction in far-off places moves us to cherish 
what is alive (or dying) near at hand. Among contemporary American po- 
ets Peter Davison is exemplary for his un-morbid handling of what Henry 
James called “the real distinguished thing”; he is a poet of death in the 
middle voice, a lyrical celebrant of the passing seasons, a shrewd observer 
of the self-destructive strategy. His collection, Walking the Boundaries 
(poems, 1957-1974) is haunted, serenely one might say, by the presence of 
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Strangers Abroad 


American poets, when handling the “foreign” experience, like Judith 
Hemschemeyer, tend to associate Europe (as well as Asia), not unsurpris- 
ingly, with the terrors of the Second World War. Hence, although they 
have written an abundant number of poems on the ideal extensions of the 
Classical and European pasts (gods and heroes, monuments and myths), 
their verses about present-day Europe seldom reflect the innocent and 
aesthetic preoccupations of earlier pilgrims. 

A terrible finality has intervened. Europe is still there in its cathedrals, 
palaces, and forts, even unspoiled villages and the wayside tavern. John 
Malcolm Brinnin and Richmond Lattimore have published ingratiating po- 
ems about creative loafing in Mediterranean ports and hill towns. Typical- 
ly, however, the American poet, whether or not he is of an age to have 
fought in World War II, is acutely conscious, before other considerations, 
of the great paradoxical relationship in which culture and bloodshed co- 
exist. 

Sometimes this view becomes the simplistic one sired by the early Hen- 
ry James, the comforting myth of American Innocence and Old World 
Evil. In his volume of unrhymed sonnets, called History, the late Robert 
Lowell leaned heavily in this direction. He has illuminated with harsh, 
phosphorescent imagery, scores of figures from the European past—kings, 
theologians, warriors and painters—and a generous number of these vi- 
gnettes are quotable for their often grosteque accuracy. Yet their total ef- 
fect is to persuade one that Europe—or for that matter all pre-American 
history—is nothing but the sum of its errors. One has the feeling that 
Lowell found very little to cherish in the living European scene. There is 
nothing in these poems of the engrossing ambivalence—the ideas of order 
and provocative disorder—which distinguishes, for example, Randall Jar- 
rell’s “An English Garden in Austria,” baroque, allusive, temperamental, 
or Anthony Hecht’s formalistic but playful triumph, “The Gardens of the 
Villa D’Este.” 

David Slavitt is one of several American poets of first rank who employ 
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picture: on one hand, the Western; on the other, the big-city melodrama. 
The ethic of both, be it noted, is often lawless, a faith in intuitive justice 
meted out by a solitary hero. 

Even s0, the new American “naturist”—talking to the forest, walking in 
the snow, sleeping by a river—does not share the philosophy of “inhuman- 
ism” proclaimed by America’s greatest landscape poet, Robinson Jeffers 
(1888-1965) who, in his epic, chilling Prelude to The Women at Point Sur 
(1927), declared: 


I drew solitude over me, on the lone shore, 

By the hawk-perched stones, the hawks and gulls 
are never breakers of solitude. 

When the animals Christ was rumored to have died for 
drew in, 

The land thickening, drew in about me, I planted 
trees eastward, and the ocean 

Secured the west with the quietness of thunder. 


If no present poet can command the visionary language of Jeffers, none 
would so readily dismiss all humanity from the primal setting. Today’s 
American poet of the open air (R.G. Vliet, William Stafford, John Haines, 
among others) is likely to have a closer, more inclusive knowledge of eco- 
logical factors than many of his predecessors. He will have been a forest- 
fire lookout in the burning season, or packed his sleeping-bag into Apache 
canyons, or exhaustively farmed a plot of his own—in Alaska, Virginia or 
New Hampshire. Schooled by unploughed nature, he sees how all elements 
of the wild hang together. His imagination embraces the life of the other 
animals—even their after-life, as in a captivating poem by James Dickey, 
“The Heaven of Animals,” in which he conceives a paradise not for the 
peaceful, herbivorous creatures alone, but also for the predatory ones, as 
in this passage: 
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ings, alcoholics and mobsters—the human swarm. But the Pacific North- 
west is the habitat which has supplied him with a definitive character for 
his verse, unrivalled by any other poet celebrating the frontiers of the land 
and of the spirit that breaks camp. Wendell Berry’s geotropic theme of the 
root and the river is beautifully contested by Wagoner’s invocation of mo- 
bility in “Talking to Barr Creek”: 


Grant me your endless, ungrudging impulse 
Forward, the lavishness of your light movements, 
Your constant inconstancy, 
Your leaping and shallowing, your stretches of black 
and amber 
Bluing and whitening, your long-drawn wearing away, 
Your sudden stillness. 
From the mountain lake ten miles uphill to the broad 
river, | 
Teach me your spirit, going yet staying, being 
Born, vanishing, enduring. 


Looking in Two Directions 


In an obvious sense the wilderness of David Wagoner is an experience 
special, in the world’s eyes, to the United States. Yet, it is also intrinsical- 
ly American to look in two directions, with equal skepticism: towards Eu- 
rope (and all the available past) and around one, in the home place. It is 
not unimportant, I think, to note in the poetry of both Hecht and Slavitt 
the acknowledged presence of W.H. Auden, who managed the transatlan- 
tic straddle so deftly. Behind Auden was T.S. Eliot who, at an important 
hour, was in league with Ezra Pound, both Americans transplanted to Eu- 
rope. And these names evoke the principal figures in the authentic revolu- 
tion of sixty years ago, known as modern poetry. The fruit of that 
revolution—including acceptance of an ironic distance between poet and 
subject—enabled the American poet not only to find his voice on native 
grounds, but also to maintain the freedom of inhabiting and diversely ex- 
pressing the foreign world, unrestricted by local idiom or insular assump- 
tions. 
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LABOR’S ROLE 
IN AMERICAN POLITICS 


By Arch Puddington 


The trade union movement plays an important 
role in American politics, but not a dominant 
role. Unlike its counterparts in Europe, it has 
never committed its support to a labor party or 
‘a social democratic party. Mr. Puddington 
traces the distinctive political course of the U.S. 
labor movement to special factors of history and 
geography, which produced a more suspicious 
attitude toward government and a weaker sense 
of class consciousness than was the case in Eu- 
rope. But he sees a strong present trend toward 
a closer identification with European social- 
democratic perspectives. 

Arch Puddington is the executive director of 
the League for Industrial Democracy and editor 
of New America, the monthly publication of So- | S: 
cial Democrats, U.S.A. His articles on labor| ~~ 
subjects have appeared in a number of magazines. 





mong the Western, industrialized democracies, the United States is 

unique in not having developed a major political party dominated 

by its labor movement and committed to a social democratic ide- 

ology. Where trade unions have been the driving force behind the estab- 

lishment of leftwing parties in almost every West European country, 

American unions have never given serious thought to participation in a la- 

bor party. With one exception—support for Senator Robert LaFollette’s 

Progressive Party presidential campaign in 1924—labor has eschewed a 
role in third parties, including the American Socialist Party. 

And even though the unions have given the bulk of their political sup- 
port to the Democrats since 1936—and, since World War II, have played 
an increasingly important role within the party’s organizational struc- 
ture—labor has retained a genuine independence from formal ties to the 
party. In each election, at least a few Republican candidates receive la- 
bor’s endorsement, sometimes accompanied by financial and organizational 
assistance. Moreover, the trade union movement has demonstrated its in- 
dependence on occasion by refusing to support either party. In 1972 it de- 
clined to endorse the Democratic presidential nominee, Senator George 
McGovern—a decision which was clearly a repudiation of McGovern’s spe- 
cific policies and not a vote of confidence in incumbent Republican Presi- 
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Richard M. Nixon—while at the same time mounting a vigorous, and ee 
ately successful, campaign to ensure continued Democratic control of _ 
ongress. 
To many critics on ihe Left, the absence of a labor party reflects a lack 
-of vision on the part of the trade union leadership. They believe that labor 
EUR : has never really risen above the philosophy of “pure and simple” unionism 
espoused in the late 19th century by its first leader of national stature, 
- Samuel Gompers—that is, the notion that labor’s political objectives shoul d 
essentially be limited to those measures which strengthen the union as a 
mechanism for collective bargaining with employers. Although t these erit- 
ies. concede that. labor broadened its social outlook to embrace the reforms 
<- of President. Roosevelt’s New Deal and President Johnson’s Great Society 
á legislation, the unions, in their view, are still overly concerned with pro- 
a tecting “narrow” institutional interests instead of joining a political move- 
es, Mient to institute radical, egalitarian changes in society. 








oe Conservative Attack 


Ironically, labor's role in the political process is also under aggressive at- 
tack from con servative politicians and journalists who believe that labor i is 
far too influentia ul. They insist that labor’s program, if not socialistic per se, 
is pointing the country ina direction that would ultimately lead America to. 
collectivism. In fact, many conservatives go beyond a critique of labor's 
legislative program to question the legitimacy of labor’s role in the political 
system itself. Thus: Senator Jesse Helms, a southern conservative Republi- | 
can, has said t iat he is “gravely concerned ... about the very real possibili- 
ty of a relative handful of union bosses seizing control of- American 
| government.’ T 

-To reduce what ers perceive as inordinate union pelitical power, con- 

oe servatives have established a whole series of committees, “legal defense” 
a S ernn 2 and — relations vehicles tor the sole des tea of counter- | 














pect. of et dehora i dion the western world: ka poini y view shaved 2 
E by the business classes in many countries), American unions are still fight- : 
ing a reargua d action against a determined minority of businessmen and | 
a “cons arvatives who refuse to acknowledge that strong : and politically vital OTs 
trade unions are important for democracy. l 
-On shouldn't exaggerate the impact of the various organizations ‘eat 
| counterweight to labor’s political influence. Labor remains 
ias been. since the New Deal of the 1930s, one of the don 
Ci s j in the country. Not, however, the dominant force. : 
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culiarly American difficulties which unions have encountered in their ef- 
forts to achieve collective bargaining recognition—difficulties which, 
moreover, persist even today—tell us something about why the political 
strategies of American unions differ so radically from those of other West- 
ern labor movements. 


The Historical Experience 


To a significant degree, labor’s unique approach to political involvement 
stems from a historical experience etched in blood. America, where class 
consciousness was far less firmly rooted than in Europe, endured some of 
the most violent labor struggles in the history of Western society. No oth- 
er country tolerated widescale industrial espionage financed by corpora- 
tions and aimed at subverting trade union organizing campaigns. 
Moreover, until the enactment of the Wagner Act some 40 years ago, the 
unions often found themselves confronted by hostile agencies of govern- 
ment as well as intransigent employers. State militia and federal troops 
were regularly called in at the behest of the “captains of industry” in order 
to put down strikes that might otherwise have succeeded. The courts, for 
their part, almost destroyed the American Federation of Labor in the ear- 
ly part of the 20th century by widespread granting of injunctions that re- 
stricted trade union activities. 

This pervasive anti-union atmosphere in the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries does not in itself explain labor’s lack of interest in the formation 
of a labor party, but it is one of the main reasons for the thoroughly prag- 
matic attitude that guided labor’s political decisions. The early leaders of 
the American Federation of Labor (AFL) also understood that American 
society differed profoundly from that of Europe, and that for American 
unions to attempt to emulate the tactics of their European comrades would 
most certainly consign them to failure. Land in America was plentiful and 
cheap; class lines were not rigidly drawn; the relatively early adoption of 
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especially volatile in Europe, where the workers’ first struggle was 
r the vote; the predominance of eccentrics and utopians in the mi- 
otentially pro-labor political parties alienated Gompers and his fellow 
l leaders; the ethnic diversity of the industrial workforce discouraged 
oe 1 class action; the structure of the American political system, with its 
E : stress on a strong presidency and its lack of proportional representation in 
nation il or state legislatures, greatly weakened the opportunities for third 
ae party success. 








r T “American Exceptionalism” 


n The are the historical factors which form the underpinning of the con- 
o cept of “American exceptionalism”—the concept that the geography, politi- 
eal development, economic structures, and composition of population in 
T America developed so differently from older societies as to preclude the 
5 -success of class-based, social-democratic or labor parties. Indeed, the prob- 
lem for organized labor in its formative years went beyond the dim pros- 
pects for independent political action. Union leaders also felt unsure about 
how to relate to the two established parties when neither displayed a par- 
ticular concern for the welfare of working people or the strengthening of 
labor as a counterweight to business interests. The general lack of interest 
in labor issues of the Republican and Democratic parties is one reason for 
labor’s relatively late entrance into political affairs. 

A second reason was the curious opposition of Samuel Gompers and oth- 
er early leaders of the American Federation of Labor to the social reforms 
that would later form the backbone of New Deal domestic legislation and 
which, today, represent, the most important aspect of labor’s legislative 

> program. Not until the emergence of a new generation of labor leader- 
= ` ship—the generation responsible for the founding of the Congress of In- 
_ dustrial Organizations (CIO) in the 1930s—did labor endorse even those 
re Aapecta of the welfare state designed especially to protect the working peo- 
oe employment insurance, minimum wage laws, social security, ete. 
Here, again, labor was swayed by its earlier ill treatment from govern- 
ment. ‘Many labor leaders were convinced that government would never 
a intervene on the side of working people, that it was wiser to secure the 
-benefits of industrial society via the bargaining table than for a hostile gov- 
— ernment to dictate the terms of economic relations. 















= me and th e Democratic Coalition 










pred nile suftriige defused an issue (political democracy) ‘whieh Ke E Eo 















Dp tical scientist. Heng Scoble has observed: Tt st fundamental — 
_ postwar change in the structure and process. of political par ties has been _ 
the entrance of organized ope into electoral activity at the precinct [local — 
municipal] level and on up.” | 
Labor thus serves as a social democratic wing ofa a party which shares as 
certain ideals and values with European social democrats, but at the same 


time differs from the European parties in some significant ways. Although 5 
clearly more favorable than the Republicans to the welfare state, the 
Democrats are limited in the degree to which they embrace social. democ- as 
racy by the diversity of the party coalition. Although union members rep- ; 
resent by far the most numerous single bloc within the Democratic — 


coalition, and while labor usually succeeds in having its domestic goals — 
adopted as part of the party program, the unions clearly do not dominate 
party affairs in the way that the British or Swedish unions dominate. the 7 
Labor and Social Democratic parties of those countries. One reason is. that — 
a far smaller percentage of the American workforce is represented by 
unions than in other Western countries. 

But more important is the fact that the Democratic Party is. in fact ae 
genuine coalition party. A Democratic presidential administration i is really En 


an American version of coalition government as seen in Sweden. or the | 
Netherlands. Included in the coalition are southerners who, while having ce 
adapted to a changed racial atmosphere, nonetheless. retain a strong. de- 


gree of conservatism on economic and welfare i issues. and have little enthu- — 
siasm for unions as a social institution. Other, more recent additions to the 
Democratic coalition are the activists associated with movements. for spe- 
cial causes—anti-war, ecology, consumerism, feminism—people from mid- 
 dle-elass backgrounds whose political goals and cultural outlook sometimes 
clash with those of labor. And while the business community continues to 
prefer Republican values and candidates, many corporations and individual 
businessmen provide Democratic candidates with important. financial aid, — 
whether because they share the. candidate’s beliefs or simply on: the prag- — 
matic grounds that it makes good sense to develop ties to the nation’s ma- — 
jority party. 


Decline of Party Structure 


_ Another reason for the evolution of labor i into a more ve consciously s social: 2 
3 democratic movement. relates to > the scceloentinng decline of ; th © pa ty 









| Democratic: and Republican parties derved ‘from: T 
paragon eip mizafons This was especially t true for the n 





a or snd 1 working ae constituents. In Washington, t they a 
be counted on to support labor’s program of social welfare expansion. 
us while the Democrats have never been as disciplined, centralized, 
o cohesive as European parties, the party did provide effective local 
structures that served as a connecting link between the voters and the po- 


= is due to the general decline of the cities and their replacement as popula- j 
-= tion centers by the suburban developments that push ever farther from 
_ the urban core. Another factor is the rise of a reform faction within the 
- Democratic party comprised of university-educated men and women who, 
= while demonstrating an admirable ability to win elections, have shown lit- | 
-> tle interest in establishing a stable organizational base in their localities. 
eo The weakening of the party structure made itself most vividly felt in 
SS a 1972 and 1976, when candidates who were well outside the party’s main- 
_ stream--George McGovern and Jimmy Carter--succeeded in capturing the 
i Democratic presidential nomination. But the decline of party solidarity has 
affected much more than the nominating process. The absence of party 
workers makes it more difficult: to mobilize voters on Election Day; voter 
identification with the established parties has dropped precipitously; party 
leaders in the Congress have far less influence than in the past. 

While there are those within the Democratic Party who mourn the de- 
cline of party government, that sentiment is by no means universal. Many 
political candidates have capitalized on this trend, particularly those who 

prefer to address the voters directly, as individuals uncommitted to any 

= single ideology or organizational loyalty, rather than through institutional 

channels. There has, as well, been an upsurge of pressure groups repre- 

a 2 senting any number of causes—from environmental safety to womens 

- rights—which find that their objectives are far easier to achieve through 

plebiscitory forms of government rather than through the indirect forms of 
opresentative or party government. 















me interpret these developments as an ill omen for labor’s political fu- 
ture. They point out that party loyalists with roots in the working class, 
who. routinely supported labor’s program, are being replaced by middle 
-class men and women with a more skeptical attitude about the goals of 
trade v unions. 
. But on at least two levels, labor's role today is more central to the future 
th e Democratic party than ever before. On one level, labor is clearly the 
st powerful force within the Democratic coalition which consistently de- 
the material needs of working people and the poor. On any number 
x reform, medical care, welfare reform, jobs pee is 









~ Titieal process. For better or worse, that situation no longer obtains. A sie a : . 
s complex- series of social phenomena has combined to enfeeble the local a 
-party organizations for both Republicans and Democrats. In large part this 

















ich h ies en the lead in espousing the nee n eed | for n i rth er govern- a 


5 Ment aitervention: in the economy. 











- On another level, the collapse of the parties tea made labor's s political — wee 
i ganizing skills even more decisive. In many states today the unions repre- fo 
sent the only “machine” capable of reaching thousands of voters with- 
information about candidates and issues. Labor, in a sense, has replaced 


the party structure in these areas. A graphic example of this phenomenon 


was the 1968 presidential campaign of Democratic Senator Hubert Hum- vs 
phrey. As campaign historian Theodore White noted: Eo 


The dimensions of the AFL-CIO effort, unprecedented in American 
history, can be caught only by its final summary figures: the ultimate 
registration, by labor’s efforts, of 4.6 million voters; the printing and 
distributing of 55 million pamphlets and leaflets out of Washington and 
60 million more from local unions; telephone banks in 638 localities, us- 
ing 8,055 telephones manned by 24,100 union men and women and their 
families: some 72,225 house-to-house canvassers; and, on election day, 

94,457 volunteers serving as car-poolers, material distributors, babysit- 
ters, poll-watchers, telephoners. ie 


- Humphrey, who came out of the Minnesota Farmer-Labor thovemank: z 
was the nearest thing to an avowed social democrat ever to. be nominated i 
for the presidency. In domestic matters, he favored the ultimate extension 
of the welfare state, including national planning for full employment. He- 
was a profoundly labor-oriented politician, with a strong feeling for labor’s : 
function i in the'democratic process. His election, as trade union people real- 
ized, would have brought to the presidency the equivalent. of a European. | 
labor government: a politician #lected because of labor’s organizational 
abilities who was committed to implementing the political program of the 
unions. He lost the 1968 election by a narrow margin to Richard M. Nixon. 


— | Shunning a Dominant Role 


-But even had the unions succeeded in electing Humphrey, i it is unlikely a 


E that they would have emerged in a position of permanent dominance with- _ 





-in the Democratic coalition, or, for that matter, that they would even have : 
7 attempted to permanently “capture” the party. Even Walter Reuther, who - 
-as president of the United Auto Workers constantly prodded labor to take _ 

a more active role in the Democratic Party, opposed the transformation: o o 

-the Democratie Party into a labor-controlled vehicle: “At the point that th 

labor. movement captures the Democratic Party,” he. warned, “you | hen 

destroy the broad base that is essential to make a political party an effec- 

o tive instrument. for translating sound policy into. government action. The - 

essential problem for the labor movement is to learn to work within a n 

| out tr ing to capture it.” TEN i ue 

uther’s view was no doubt influenced by the s odian that 1 no a | 














: 7 ob ter how. |  politienlly powerful labor might become, it its z polil role would be — 




































nibited | by tl ie Aneriesn people’s suspicion of large aggregates of institu- 
tion: power. Big Business, Big Labor, and, more recently Big Govern- 
are perceived by many as an unholy trinity at the root of many 
nt U. S. social problems. If the Republicans have suffered because of 
perce eption that their party is dominated by business interests, the 
zat emocrats have been accused of. being controlled by labor leaders whose 
main objective | is to seek AT s assistance in a eune i narrow 





in airisem “narrow” fabor legislation. | While u unions ‘have been hig hh ' suc- R 





the two most. important pieces of federal labor legislation enacted since 
World War H—the Taft-Hartley and Landrum-Griffin acts—were drawn 
up to place restrictions on the unions. Section 14b of the Taft-Hartley law 
~ permits states to adopt right-to-work or open shop laws, which forbid com- 
pulsory union membership as a condition of employment. Labor has tried 
several times to win repeal of the right-to-work provision; all efforts have 
met with failure, even when Democrats occupied the White House and 
controlled both Houses of Congress by wide margins. More recently labor 
failed to win pa ssage ofa law which, while leaving Section 14b. unaltered, $ 
would. have. eliminated what. many union leaders believe to be significant 
weaknesses in national labor legislation which enable employers to avoid 
union recognition by prolonged court procedures. 











Lèniniing the “New Politics” 


-Labor must also confront the challenge posed by what some have de- 
seribed as the development of a “new polities.” This is not the ideological 
= new politics associated with the insurgent candidacies of Eugene | McCar- 
—_ thy, Robert. Kennedy, and George McGovern, dependent on brigades of | 
- -student and middle-class volunteers, but the more pragmatic new politics 
E OF: consultants, fund-raisers, direct mail operations, speech-writers, poll- 
i “sters, and media experts. Like the economy itself, political practice has en- 
` tered the technological post-industrial age, and it is the technician who has 
replaced the local precinct chief in his ability to influence masses of voters. 
-= Labors strength has always rested with the old polities of mobilizing 
voters—a politics that values personal relationships with the voters and 
the ability of an organization to get them to the polls on Election Day. As I 
have suggested, there is still an important role for labor as practitioner of 
fhe old politics, especially since the party organizations seem no longer 
a > to carry out their traditional function. But labor must come to grips 
h he implications of the new political technology if it is to effectively 
with the right-to-work lobby and the business community: who op- 












cessful in winning passage of measures that extend and expand. social wel- 
fare programs, they have been relatively unsuccessful in “pursuing p 
measures to strengthen labor organizationally and institutionally. Infact 








cia old politics was the campaign put together in 1978 t 40: dateat 1 a pes 

work proposal on the Missouri state ballot. Labor approached that cam-. 
paign from two levels. On the one hand, the unions hired a group of politi- se 
cal technicians from outside the labor movement to develop an advertising _ 
campaign, conduct public opinion samples, and generally assist in the for- 
mulation of a campaign strategy. On the other hand, the unions in the — 








ae es grams, like racial quotas to combat discrimination. 










state registered over 100,000 voters from union families and on Election 
Day mounted an effort to get voters to the polls that contributed to the 


largest non-presidential year election turnout in the state’s history. The ak 
result was a defeat for the right-to-work proposition by a three-to-two al 


margin, an impressive victory in a conservative state during a year in 
which, many believed, labor was displaying strong signs of political de- 
cline. 

Perhaps the greatest future challenge to labor, however, relates to ide- 
ology, not organization. Through the years, the American trade union 
movement has been transformed from a movement which spurned overt 
political action to one which vigorously seeks a , social-democratic political a 
and economic order. Now labor finds that its approach to social change i i$- 
under attack from both the Left and the Right: from conservatives who ar- 
gue that the economic protections of the welfare state inhibit productivity, 
stifle growth, and increase the rate of inflation; from liberals and radicals 
who contend that the economic expansion that has provided the underpin- 
nings for social welfare reform is neither possible nor even desirable, and 
who pin their hopes for future change on radical forms of redistribution. 

Along with this debate over future strategies for change, we have also 
witnessed a fairly widespread popular discontent with the very concept of 
government intervention in the economic and social spheres. The reasons 
for this phenomenon are many and complex: the failure of the Great Soci- 
ety programs of the 1960s to eradicate ghetto poverty and radical inequal- , 
‘ity (although they significantly ameliorated those conditions); the rise of an 
enlarged middle class less concerned with working class i issues; the persis- _ 
2 tence of inflation; the unpopularity of certain kinds of government. pro- . a 





The Challenge of Ideology 


At the same time, a majority continues to support the programs whic e 
provide the economic protections of the welfare state, and in some cases 
such as national health insurance, would even expand government inter 






vention. 





The seeming contradiction of an electorate which wants govern- ae 


ee cpenditures decreased but government programs ‘maintained or = 





ay simply reflect the public’s insecurity ove | 
evidence to suggest that the people: ‘are alco'd disturbed by 


ver inflation. But n 
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certain types of apparently excessive regulations and the perception that 
certain types of government activism have simply failed to produce results 
for those the programs were developed to protect. If there is a new politi- 
‘eal horizon for labor, it may well lie in the challenge of developing a new 
ideology which discriminates between effective and inefficient strategies 
for change. 

Labor’s adoption of a social democratic perspective has not brought 
about a renunciation of its syndicalist heritage. Political theorist Irving 
Kristol has suggested that modern trade unionism is “basically an antipoli- 
tical movement, just as syndicalism was expressly an antipolitical social 
theory” implying that unions have retained their syndicalist heritage more 
than they have embraced social democracy. But as labor has discovered, 
the dividing line between labor’s economic role—organizing workers and 
representing them at the bargaining table—and its political function is con- 
stantly being eroded as society becomes more complex, politicized, legalis- 
tically-oriented, and as economic power becomes more concentrated and 
transnational in nature. 

The outcome of this contest between the old “pure and simple” trade 
unionism and the newer social-democratic ideology will significantly affect 
U.S. politics. The American labor movement has historically drawn 
strength from its direct and special relationship with the workers it repre- 
sents, from the idea that the union is the only institution specifically cre- 
ated to protect the workers’ dignity and standard of living. When critics 
charge that American unions are insufficiently radical, that socialism is not 
on their immediate agenda, they neglect this fundamental role. But the 
unions have long learned that they are also the most important political 
representatives of the working classes. Those who believe that the labor 
movement is inherently rigid, overly orthodox, and resistant to change ig- 
nore the history of a movement which has undergone a remarkable trans- 
formation over the years, which has faced difficult periods in the past and 
overcome them. Now a new process of rethinking labor’s political strategy 
is underway. What emerges from this process may well determine the fu- 
ture role of trade unions in America. 








ONE HUNDRED METRONOMES 
By Edward T. Cone 


Is it music? Is it painting? Is it art? Increasing- 
ly, these questions are being asked by bewil- 
dered (or furious) listeners in the concert hall 
and spectators in galleries and museums. How 
do we distinguish between a genuine work of ar- 
tistic expression, however startling and eccen- 
tric it might be, and a blatant fraud of no merit 
whatsoever? Professor Cone has puzzled over 
the question for a long time and in his witty and 
provocative article, excerpted from The Ameri- 
can Scholar, he suggests that art must somehow 
be related to craft. 

Edward T. Cone is a professor of music at 
Princeton University. He is also a composer, 
pianist, critic and author of a prize-winning 
book, The Composer’s Voice. 





terday morning. Andrew is one of our most promising graduate stu- 

dents. Talented as a composer, he is also a brilliant pianist who 

can read contemporary scores with enviable ease. As a result, his knowl- 
edge of musical literature is wide and will one day, I hope, be deep. 

“Well, Andrew, what’s up?” I asked as I turned the key. 

“I need your help,” was the reply. “I want the music department to put 
on Gyorgy Ligeti’s ‘Poème symphonique, and you’re the only member of 
the concert committee who might be willing to support the proposal.” 

I knew he meant this as a compliment, but it was one I did not wish to 
accept. I tried to evade the issue: “Shouldn’t you go directly to the univer- 
sity orchestra? You know that our committee doesn’t control their con- 
certs.” 

He gave me a smugly scornful look. “The ‘Poème symphonique’ isn’t for 
orchestra. It’s a composition for one hundred metronomes—the old pendu- 
lum kind. You wind them all up and let them tick away until they all run © 
down.” 

“Oh, that one!” I remembered having read about that work of the Roma- 
nian-born avant-gardiste, although I had not recognized its pretentious ti- 
tle. “Where are you going to get a hundred old-fashioned metronomes?” 

“I don’t know; that’s one reason I need the department’s help. After all, 
that’s the only expense of the performance. My friends and I can easily 
wind them up and set them going.” He grinned. “It’s all right if you can’t 
find a hundred: Ligeti has said that ninety-nine will do.” 
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ae Williams was waiting for me when I arrived at my office yes- 















“Well,” » 1 asia “l ean see that your event would ie a E adver ise- : : 
ment for clockwork metronomes, provided one can still buy them. As goi 


ele sctronic one and tried to reset it? ... But that’s by the way. We haven't 

ot approached the basic question. Is it musie? Why should our department 

-sponsor it?” 

“It has been accepted as music. It has been performed in concert at 
-Stanford University, among other places.” 

- “And anything that is performed in a so-called concert is music?” 

By way of reply he pulled a clipping from his pocket and handed it to 


atter of fact, I much prefer them. Have you ever pulled the handle off an- Sue 


me. It was Richard Ellmann’s review of Tom Stoppard’s play Travesties, — ae 


in which a British diplomat, John Carr, in Zurich in 1917, occasionally dis- oe 


7 “Nowadays, an artist is someone who makes art mean the things he does.” 
ee B “Ligeti, you see, has made music mean one hundred metronomes. So he 
is a musician and the metronomes make music.” 
_ “And I suppose that if I refuse to support you, I am taking the fuddy- 
= duddy role of John Carr. You will have noticed that Ellmann approves of 
Carr’s response to Tzara: ‘An artist is someone who is gifted in some way 
that enables him to do something more or less well which can only be done 
badly or not at all by someone who is not thus gifted.’ Well, Pll go along 
with that—at least for present purposes. I have no reason to believe that 
z Ligeti possesses any special qualifications as a metronome setter. You or I 
oe could do just as well. Besides, Raymond Chandler was right when he 
wrote: ‘There is no success where there is no possibility of failure, no art 
oS without the resistance of the medium.’ ” | 
2 Andrew didn’t respond to this. He was obviously disappointed, but he 
oe - made one more attempt. “Will you think it over? PII come back tomorrow, 
-and perhaps you'll be more open-minded.” I promised that I would try. 





















An Assortment of “Experimental Art” 


ganization, or expression and yet claim the honorific designation of art. 
Over the years, I have kept clippings from newspapers and magazines, 


dom collection of items that have struck me as relevant to the subject. | 





What follows is a small but representative sample. 


cusses aesthetic theory with the Dadaist poet, Tristan Tzara. He pointed i o 
- to an underlined quotation from Tristan Tzara—-Stoppard’s s Tzara, that i ist o 


The promise I made was for my own sake as well as his. For some years > 
now I have been putting off the attempt to organize my own thoughts 
abòut the problems raised by the appearance of such works as the Ligeti ae 
on the artistic seene—works that adhere to no conventions of medium, or- —__ 


programs, notes on exhibitions and performances I have attended—a ran- a 
= 7" Last night I took out the file and reviewed it. It made melancholy reading. See ee 
E the Venice Biennale of 1972 a “keynote” exhibit consisted of ten thou- a ; = 


3 ‘eats hatching butterfly eggs in the Piazza San Marco. (Very few actually 
t bed I understand.) In the same year, Christo (he uses no surname) a “Ss 
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succeeded in stretching an orange curtain across Rifle Gap, Colorado. 
Since then he has covered the cove at King’s Beach, Rhode Island, with 
150,000 square feet of polypropylene fabric. 

John Cage, the American composer who is perhaps best known for his 
composition consisting of four minutes and thirty-three seconds of silence, 
has produced other music by recording random sounds in New York City. 
Indeed, there appears to be a vogue for environmental noises of this kind, 
for one can buy records that produce the “soundscape” of one’s favorite 
cities. Douglas Huebler’s “Location Piece No. 7” depends on the behavior 
of snow, which is allowed to melt and then to evaporate. Even more vivid 
reference to the environment was made by some work of Jock Reynolds 
that I saw in San Francisco in 1972. It included, among other oddities, one 
box of live chickens and dead cornstalks, and another full of live mice with 
grain bags. 

Some art is achieved through personal mutilation. Chris Burden, possi- 
bly the most accomplished member of this school, on one occasion had him- 
self shot in the arm, on another he was crucified on a Volkswagen. Vito 
Acconci gave his own body a thorough biting. Such works are memorial- 
ized in high-priced photographs. 

London’s Tate Gallery raised a storm by the purchase of a work by Carl 
Andre. It consisted of 120 standard bricks, arranged, according to instruc- 
tions, in a rectangle ten bricks long by six wide by two high. Critic John 
Russell, writing approvingly of the Tate’s purchase, praised “the frank and 
unambiguous way in which the materials are assembled” and “the way in 
which a specifically American gift for plain statement has been applied to 
situations that in ordinary life are confused and contradictory.” 


Is It Art? 


Yes, but is it a work of art? In view of the examples just cited, appar- 
ently art is whatever an artist produces with the intention of producing 
art. But that definition merely substitutes one problem for another, for 
how do we recognize the artist except by his production of what we accept 
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as art? Or are we required to cail an artist anyone who claims to be one? 
Perhaps we should ask the critic to help us. It is his task to identify art 
and artists, and they are whatever and whoever he says they are. But im- 
mediately an analogous difficulty arises: whence does the critic derive his 
authority? How do we recognize the dependable critic? Obviously by his 
accuracy in the identification of art and artist. It is the persistence of this 
circularity that forces one to appreciate not only the cleverness but also 
the timeliness of the standard implied by Stoppard’s Tzara. The circularity 
of his definition accurately summarizes our present situation. The artist is 
one who makes us accept what he does as art. I would go further and apply 
the same kind of definition to the critic: he is one who makes us accept his 
identification of art. From our point of view as public, the result is the 
same: art is whatever we can be made to accept as such. And if press cov- 
erage, museum exhibition, and private purchase are any criteria for public 
acceptance then Christo’s draperies, Burden’s wounds, and Andre’s bricks 
are works of art—along with Ligeti’s metronomes. 


Art as Craft 


It is difficult to find any generally acceptable definition of Art. What all 
traditional and avant-garde manifestations have in common can be stated 
only in abstract terms--for example, Art is the aesthetically controlled or- 
ganization of a visual, auditory, or verbal medium. But such a definition 
makes no attempt to deal with the crucial question: What is the purpose of 
Art? Here is where aesthetic theories proliferate--Art as play, Art as mag- 
ic, Art as entertainment, Art as formal design, Art as emotional expres- 
sion. That is why Tzara is able to get away with his sally. Almost anything 
can be paraded as the aesthetic organization of a medium if its purpose re- 
mains vague. 

But so long as each of the accepted media of artistic expression retained 
a clear tradition of technical excellence, the concept of Art as Fine Art con- 
tained the concept of Art as craft. The Artist, no matter how visionary, 
was expected to be a craftsman, and his products were required to pass 
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the test of acceptable workmanship. Only then could he aspire to be ac- 
knowledged as a creative genius. It was the function of Artistic convention 
to define and confirm the tradition: to delimit the several Arts and to es- 
tablish standards for each. Convention does not preclude change: it en- 
sures that change will occur in an orderly manner and at a moderate 
speed, since an innovation, to be successful, must prove its viability as a 
new or modified convention. Thus modality in music yielded to tonality; 
High Renaissance architecture to mannerism and the baroque; realistic 
painting to impressionism and post-impressionism. Thus, too, did nine- 
teenth-century novelistic techniques yield to those of James Joyce’s Ulys- 
ses. 


Making Distinctions 


We can see that now—just as we can see how fauvism and cubism de- 
rived from more familiar representational styles, and how atonalilty and 
twelve-tone methods grew out of post-Wagnerian chromaticism. Some of 
us, at least, can see that, although there are still many for whom Matisse’s 
paintings remain daubs, Schoenberg’s music dissonant chaos, and Ulysses 
nonsense. Certainly that is the way they were viewed by most observers 
when they first appeared. And even those who hailed them as important 
Works of Art were understandably more excited by their obvious innova- 
tive qualities than impressed by their fundamental adherence to tradition. 

Tzara’s quip about the artist being someone who makes art mean the 
thing he does is thus double-edged, and therein lies its bite. Much that we 
now accept as Art, even as tradition-oriented Art, had to make its way by 


“The Running Fence 


e” by Christo stretches drapery across the California landscape. Is it art? 
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dint of the Artist’s personal forceful- [i Sena 


ness, aided by the rhetoric of friend- 
ly critics—in other words, by his 
ability to compel acceptance of what | — 
he produced as Art. On the other Be 
hand, a public long conditioned by = 
that situation has come to tolerate 
anything and everything that is put 
forth in the name of Art. It is afraid 
above all of failing to recognize ge- 
nius. Yet it has no way of distin- 
guishing between the real Artist and 
the well-intentioned dabbler, and it 
can guard against neither what R.P. 
Blackmur used to call the “sincere 
charlatan” nor the out-and-out 
fraud. There are no longer any con- 
ventions to serve as guidelines. It is Carl Andre’s controversial “Brick Sculpture” 
not just that the word “conven- was bought by the Tate Gallery in London. 
] Critics debated: Is it art? 
tional” has become a term of re- 
proach. More serious is the way in which mode succeeds mode with bewil- 
dering rapidity: there is never sufficient time for a new set of conventions— 
let alone a new style—to get established. 

Thus a possibility suggested by the careers of such seminal figures as 
Joyce has become an actuality: the Artist is the man who can make us ac- 
cept what he does as Art. Art is whatever he convinces us it is. 





What Medium? What Standards? 


Why do I find this situation depressing rather than exhilarating? Or if 
not exhilarating, hilarious? The current manifestations would be exhilarat- 
ing if they betokened a step toward a new style of expression, but I see no 
evidence for such progress. They might be hilarious if they were presented 
in a spirit of fun or even of ridicule, but—unlike the offerings of Stoppard’s 
Tzara and of his historical original—they are serious to the point of solem- 
nity. 

A new style may apply a new set of standards to the organization of a 
familiar medium, or it may attempt to discover the standards required by 
the definition of a new medium. But in the works I have been describing— 
whether minimalist, conceptualist, environmentalist, or whatever—media 
and standards are peculiarly elusive. The definition of the medium of a 
Work of Art is not a matter of mere academic interest; it is essential to its 
creation and its appreciation. Unless the Artist has both precise under- 
standing and complete control of his medium, he cannot assure his own 
success or even realize whether he has achieved it. 


a 





ae sees how | to take it. He may not be sure wheter what hei is eondronting is — 








supposed to be a Work of Art. Even when he has good reason to suspect _ 
that it is, he may not know in what sense to take it as such. Is César: Bal- i 
daccini creating Works of Art when he compresses automobiles into solid 
blocks? Are they sculptures? True, “sculpture” can mean almost; anything i 
now. Critic Roy Bongartz tells us that Roger Cutforth’s photograt hs are a 
not meant to be regarded as photographs, “but as the graphie representa- os 
tions of ideas or ‘sculptures’.... There is a snapshot of a hand holding ae 
snapshot, for instance, and it is to be bought and judged not as photogra- o 
phy but as a transcendental form.” If the medium itself is so ill defined, ee 
how can one tell whether it has been well organized? aby 

The real dangers of fuzzy media and blurred standards lie in their effects 
on immature would-be Artists, who may be unsure of any vocation beyond _ 
a vague desire or intention to become an Artist. It was disturbing enough = : 
some years ago when leading Art schools and universities began to offer 
courses in “Design”—design, that is, divorced from any specific medium 
and hence from any craft. It is downright disheartening to find that. now— 
in some educational circles, at least—even the concept of design has been | 
abandoned. It is hard to guess exactly what remains to be taught, but itis _ 
perhaps exemplified by the work of an Art student at a leading university : 
who, as part of his offering in support of his candidacy for a Master of Fine 
Arts degree, exhibited a basket containing a number of paper towels, each 
signed by a museum curator and later used by the student to dry his 
hands. 





Confusion of Art and Reality 


At this point one may wonder why, despite the solemnity of the Artists, 
the appropriate reaction of the observer is not one of hilarity. One reason 
was stated very audibly by an old friend of mine as he stalked out of a re- 
cital in which David Tudor was playing an interminable aimless piece of o 
avant-garde piano music: “This joke has gone on long enough.” More seri- 
ously, though, many of these works exemplify a PERAE confusion be- < 
tween art and reality that is no laughing matter. o i‘ 

It occasions no astonishment, although some cane to find that ma 
who aspire to be or are accepted as Artists contribute to the general ¢ obf 
cation. Taking advantage of the prevailing indulgent toleration, they try 
extend the limits of what is acceptable as Art until it includes ever " 
Art has become, i in other words, indistinguishable from reality itself. 

< Some may rejoice in this development, and indeed, its formulation 
| fine, free resonance about it: there are no boundaries between. Art anc 
‘Life! Those who take part in one of Christo’s vast drapery productions, ac- _ 
-cording to critic Sam Hunter, experience “deep satisfactions .. „ofa an al 
most primitive and ritualistic character.” Indeed, a al ' Christo p proj ject is a 
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the ster hand, one might ask John Cage, who apparently hears mu- | 
: ê å sey where, whether an auLomoDNE horn conveys the same message to 











; Chris ‘Burden Iaw a his a as part of an artistic aioe gr: 
potted k mms These are ludicrous or aaa a 


: mae fi pire all a aon event. A ue can ie viewed peers but it is pri- 
< m ari y an aesthetic object. Without some such distinction we live in a 
dream world. 


N ot “Artist” but Craftsman 


What: is to be done? How are we to draw the line between Art and non- 

Art, to delimit media, to establish or confirm standards, without at the 

| sathe time. inhibiting experimentation, preventing innovation, and in gen- 
-eral discouraging creativity. 

My solution is a simple one. Let us put on the list of forbidden words and 
phrases the locutions “Art,” “Artist,” and “Work of Art.” Naturally the 
proħibition cannot be absolute. The great museums of New York and Bos- 
ton cannot go nameless, nor can countless university departments. In his- 
torical contexts the terms may of course be preserved; my proposal 

‘concerns contemporary usage. But here we should be mercilessly strict: 
owe: must not refer to any living persons as Artists, or to what they produce 
ag asf Art. But then what shall we call them? Just whatever they are. 

ie “This restriction would not be so difficult as it might appear. Consider the 
candlestick : maker. If he was a good craftsman of the seventeenth or eigh- 
teenth century, some of his candlesticks, by reason of their sculptural de- 
1 perhaps qualified as Works of Art—minor but genuine. But if you 
had asked him at any point what his profession was and what he was do- 
ing, he would have replied, “I am a candlestick maker and I am making 
! candlesticks. ” No doubt he would have been pleased to think that his can- 
< dlesticks would one day be exhibited in an Art museum, but it would have 
- been quite possible for him to go to his grave without ever considering 
a himself an Artist or evoking the concept of Art. 
The examples need not be restricted to the minor arts. For centuries, 
Sa architects were concerned less about the Artistic status of their buildings 
ti than about their stability and durability. A professional painter was one 
who produced, on commission, frescoes, or portraits, or decorative panels. 
f the opera composers we revere turned out their works one after 
2 n answer to a demand for entertainment. Everyone knew what a 






































-and : epoctacalar: t Each product haa its fanen and was s judged first of all 
ae regard to its fulfillment of that function—what Artistic merit it a 
have derived from its elegant solution of that primary problem. z. 
Sometimes a new medium, or quasi medium, may arise as an expansion 
or an adjunct of one already established. Thus the admission of nonrepre- 
sentational subject matter extends the possibilities of painting, while the 
recognition of collage as a related method enlarges our concept of. picture 
making in general. That is an example of how conventions evolve under _ 
the pressure of creative development. A picture has become not necessar- : 
ily a painting or drawing of something, but rather the organization of a de= 
fined surface through line, form, and color. Of course many picture makers a 
try to produce Art—many but by no means all. What all picture makers ? i 
are concerned with, however, is the making of pictures. ae 
Craftsmen such as these have always been able to talk freely and intelli: 
gently about what they are doing without recourse to the word Art or its. | 
derivatives. Today those locutions are not only unnecessary, they are mis- 
leading. Their main purpose seems to be to claim or to confer status. But 
the status of Artist is one that should never be claimed. And it should be _ 
conferred only judiciously, after deliberation, preferably at a safe temporal ue 
distance. Otherwise, it may have to be withdrawn. — =, 


















N ena for Exact Description 


In the meantime, let everyone freely continue to enjoy his own activ- 
ity—but under its exact description. One whose work clearly fits a familiar _ 
category such as painting or sculpture may of course assign it the tradi- 
tional name. But one whose output cannot be conventionally classified 
must find some other designation for it, preferably one that explains its 
function precisely. Under such a program, the problem of the definition of 
medium should disappear. Thus if Douglas Huebler wishes to study the ef- — 
fects of heat on snow in his “Location Piece No. 7,” fine—providing he _ 
presents the results neither as sculpture nor as photography but as adem- g 
onstration of certain elementary physical principles. César’s compressed __ 
automobiles will be seen as exercises in demolition. And when a S 
LeWitt “wall drawing” consists of a series of directions for producing an 
accurate construction, it must be presented as an exercise in geometry. 

Each of these newly defined media, however, imports its own standard: 
clarity of presentation for the Huebler, compactness for the César, math ee 
ematical elegance for the LeWitt. (This criterion might, I fear, result in ue 
low marks for LeWitt: one of his sets of instructions is couched in a sen- 
tence—or partial sentence—of more than four hundred words.) i 

< Finally, the problem of Art versus reality will be resolved. As soon as: 
Acconei’s bites are denied the forbidden appellation of Art, they will be 
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ee if Te ever r putt iti ahap? BB eg iy 
"r “So what ak , Bets de ESE in 3 | 
4 “I should. think that would be. cok Under what designation do his 
- metronomes fall? Entropy, perhaps? Certainly not music!” 

His face showed his disgust. “Why not? I thought you had seen n the light 
when you talked about expanded media. We realize that music can’t in- 
elude just anything. at all you feel like doing. But the old conventions are 
== too narrow. Music has come to mean any kind of sound, organized and lis- 
< tened to for its own sake. That’s what Varèse meant when he began refer- 
-ring to his later compositions as organized sound rather than as music. 
- That’s the point of those soundscape recordings, too. Sure, you can hear 
-them as a slice of real life, but you can also listen to them as a series of ab- 
> stract sounds. That’s what Cage is getting at: anything can be made into 
music if you listen to it that way, just as a piece of driftwood can be made 
into Art if you put it on your mantelpiece. I’m not talking about value. I’m 
not saying that the soundscapes are good music: their organization is mini- 
mal. But I am saying that they deserve a hearing as musie before one 
makes a judgment.” 




















: : The Ultimate Test 


a I admit that I was impressed. The young man was obviously sincere, 
and I his argument had some validity. My net had not been fine enough, and 
L me had slipped through the holes. Then I saw my chance and took it. 








“You say that the medium of music must now be considered as sound in 
general, and not exclusively or even primarily as tone. All right. Let’s 
grant that. But you forget that the medium of music is also, and perhaps, 
preeminently, something else: time. Whatever you organize—tone, sound, 
noise—the organization has to take place in real time. And that is one com- 
modity none of us has very much of. You may not realize that yet, but be- 
lieve me, it is foolhardy to waste it .... Now, I’m willing to go along with 
you and support your programming the Ligeti, but only on one condition.” 

He brightened. “Fine! What must I do?” 

“You, and any of your friends who are involved in this show, must put 
on a complete dress rehearsal of the ‘Poème’, and in order to make sure 
that all the metronomes function properly and can be heard in the hall, you 
must promise me to sit through the rehearsal to the end.” 

His face fell. “You can’t be serious! Do you know how long the whole 
piece may take? About two hours! Even longer if you have some especially 
vigorous metronomes. I doubt whether I can persuade anyone to stay 
through the whole performance, let alone a rehearsal. J certainly don’t in- 
tend to. It’s the idea of the piece that’s interesting, not its execution.” 

“Exactly.” I knew I had won. “Whatever you call the ‘Poeéme’—music, 
organized sound, just noise—it takes time to perform it, and its idea just 
isn’t interesting enough to sustain the amount of time it takes. No doubt 
the work is highly symbolic: the universe, we are told, is running out of en- 
ergy and will one day run down. But why waste what energy remains by 
celebrating that gloomy eventuality? True, many people today, especially 
young people, have an acute sense of living in the shadow of imminent ex- 
tinction; but in a sense everyone, everywhere, has always lived that way. 
Why shouldn’t we make the best possible use of the little time that re- 
mains to us? That’s the real trouble with the ‘Poème symphonique,’ and 
with the various objects and events I’ve been deploring: they demand valu- 
able time that we could use in better ways.” 

“You're right,” he admitted, shaking his head sadly. “We could be listen- 
ing to Mozart.” 
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I etual Dream: ‘Reform and 
} xperiment in the American College. 
: By Gerald Grant and David Riesman. 
s ead University of Chicegs Press. 


“The reforms and experiments in high- 
4 er education of the 1960s are now being 





reformed. Popular reaction to radical 


politics, economic austerity leading to 
-legislative demands for “accountabil- 
~ ity,” disappointments on all sides with 
: e apparent decline in students’ quality 
e making it difficult to believe that 
thing of educational value can have 
e out of those wastefully experimen- 

posh self-righteously political 
, - Remarkably, “however, David 
‘earns author of The Lonely 
rowd and professor of social sciences 
-Harvard—and Gerald Grant, a pro- 
ssor of sociology and education at Syr- 
use, in this study of recent education- 
experiments, have achieved the kind 





























if the newest reforms are to 
ng but ignorant backlash. 





ork Times Prea Reprinted. by permis 


ORMING THE UNIVERSITY 


let ached yet compassionate vision - 


bvious commitment to intel- 





lectual rigor and a healthy resistance too : é 
the sort of jargon and moral bullying — : 
that sometimes make it difficult to dis- 


tinguish a serious reform. from. self-in- 


dulgence or frightened — capitulation, a 
they take seriously everything from the. Oy ne 
encounter group of Kresge College. Of es 
the University of California at. Santa seo 
Cruz, to the great-books ideal of Sti Carris 


John’s College at Annapolis. They bring _ 


to the inquiry a recognition that the | 


movement to reform in the 1960s, 
though perhaps unique in its intensity 


and rapidity of growth, was part. of the 


old American utopian dream. Like early 
American Puritan communities, the ex- 
perimental colleges they study are per- 
meated by “the spirit of vocation and in- 


tensity.” Refusing to be merely ironic — Avan 


about the naiveté of the experimenters, 
Messrs. Riesman and Grant try, rather, 
to understand the dream, the need to 
dream it, and what, if anything, went 
wrong. 

They begin with the argument that 
the educational reactions of the 1960s 
had precise historical causes—in the 
postwar boom in college enrollments, in 
the increased educational industry (es- 
pecially in science) following the Soviet 
Union’s launching of the first Sputnik i in 


1957, and in the consciousness of- “op- ee 


pression” that came out of. ‘the civi 
rights movements in the early 196 













any of the faculty leaders 


5 de deniy 3 saw ihe light, eerie the com- 


ug rte t rained alema WhO, al- al ne | 2 


a petitive, unfeeling | system that had A Y nerg ze 3 


à A created them, and tried to establish in- 


= E | stitutions. that did not do all the bad 
| things that had been done to them. 


Four Experimental Types 





The inquiry extends to 3,000 nao 
constituted institutions of higher educa- 
tion, of which the authors visited about 
400, about a dozen of them frequently. 
Out of this material they constructed a 

_ typology of what they call “telic” re- 
forms, “reforms pointing toward a dif- 





ferent conception of the ends of under- 


graduate education,” as opposed to the 
more widespread reforms in “means.” 
The four types they identify are the 
“neo-classical,” typified by St. John’s, 
which sees learning as “first and last for 
its own sake”; “the esthetic expressive,” 
typified by Black Mountain College, 
which strives to “foster creativity and 
experience beauty”; “the communal ex- 
pressive,” typified by Kresge, which 
seeks “mutual growth in the support of 
the group, through openness to others,” 
and “radical activist,” typified by New 
York’s College for Human Services, 
which seeks to change society and 
trains its students for social work in the 


community. 
The typology allows for some judi- 
cious discriminations. St. John’s is 


praised for keeping alive “an ideal of the 
liberal arts and a concern for the whole- 
ness of intellectual experience.” Kresge 
does not fare so well, but the ideal of 
the continuity of mind and feeling that 
Kresge implied is, rightly, taken seri- 
7 oai And with all the difficulties of its 








alty ey “Adininistration, having’s accu 
rately analyzed the inadequacies of the 
traditional research-oriented universi 
ties, thought reform required nothing 
more than the rejection of the old class- 
room traditions. “Genuine experiment 
however, requires not less but mort 
rigor and more viligance i in defining ai anc 
adj usting goals and means. E 


Contradictory Goals | 


Many reformers in the 1960s were no 
aware that the various reform. goal: 
were incompatible: Intellectual - -rigo 
tended to be. incompatible. with a com 
munal expressive ideal; and that ideal 
in its preoccupation with self and “doing 
one’s thing” was incompatible- with the 
radical-activist role of reforming | 
ety. More seriously. yet, all of. 
ideals turned. out to be largely d 
patible with what- was required te 
vide basic skills for the new popu 
of first-generation college stude at 
cruited passionately from ethnic m ; 
ity groups. In a ‘telling footnote ab ! 
my own college, Livingston College al 
Rutgers University, the authors re 












ne tice, conflict- 
=- reforms: powerful 
tt to : a a multiracial institution; 
wn thing’ curriculum, which 
save at the graduate university- 
not be heavily departmental- 
commitment to participatory 

























with all the failures noted, and a 
sense of the difficulties reforms 
n the current political and econom- 
iate, Messrs. Grant and Riesman 
neingly develop a case for further 
iment, for building upon the fail- 
nd successes of those obstensibly 
1960s. Many reforms now under 
icluding that recommended by 
1 ajor and controversial Rosvosky 
report from Harvard—the development 
of a core curriculum rather than a re- 
treat to the old general-education re- 
quirement—are in fact continuations of 
1960s experiments, not simple reac- 
tions Mr. ee and Mr. Terman 





; it “institut- | 


experienced teachers who have devel- 
oped and proved their skills in tradition- 
al disciplines. The “Modest Proposal” of 
the final chapter courageously insists on 
the need for increased funds for experi- 
ment, “threatened by populist attacks 
on the major foundations because they 
have had the courage to back unpopular 
ventures in such areas as race rela- 
tions.” 

For anyone who was in the middle of | 
the exhilarating dream of the 1960s, and _ 
who suffered the subsequent disen- 
chantment and sense of powerlessness, 
the last sentence of this book, well- 
earned by the sober argument that pre- 
cedes it, will come as a tonic: “Fantasies 
of powerlessness are inappropriate 
when we think about what kind of hu- 
man quality can be cultivated in a col- 
lege setting which can support the ra- 
tionality necessary for modern society 
and also foster the more nurturing and 
expressive values suggested by the telic 
[or conceptual] reforms.” 















Kapp writes on literary and cul- 
ubjects _ for various publica- 
s. She is a regular book critic for 
w Leader, where this review 
appeared. The volume under re- 
won the Pulitzer Prize for fic- 


tories of John Cheever. by John 
Ao York: Alfred A. Knopf. 


cari Labor Conference on International Affairs, 


“The room was polished and tranquil, 
and from the windows that opened to 
the west there was some late-summer 
sunlight, brilliant and clear as water. 
Nothing here had been neglected,” 
writes John Cheever in “The Country 
Husband,” one of the most characteris- 
tie stories in his new collection compiled 
from five earlier volumes. He is describ- | 
ing the suburban home to which Francis. 


Weed has just returned after nearly be- — ee 









opposed to antidisciplinary) reforms of | a : 
the 1960s. That, they argue, requires 











ing killed in a plane crash. “It was not 
the kind of household where, after pry- 
ing open a stuck cigarette box, you 
would find a shirt button and a tar- 
nished nickel. The hearth was swept, 
the roses on the piano were reflected in 
the polish of the broad top, and there 
was an album of Schubert waltzes on 
the rack.” For three decades the legato 
Cheever prose has remained as urbane 
and tempting as an ad in The New 
Yorker, sharing with the magazine that 
has published nearly all his stories a 
zealous attention to surfaces, a serupu- 
lous rendition of speech and, not the 
least of its attractions, a mocking tone 
that separates its uncommon reader 
from the gaucheness and banality of 
common experience. 

Cheever has been called the Ameri- 
can Chekhov, and it is true that both 
writers have a ruminative manner, 
dwell wistfully on lost opportunities, 
and are masters at conjuring up a mood, 
an excitation of the nerves, a vapor of 
unstated emotion hanging in the air. 
But when they undertake their favorite 
identical subject, the seesaw between 
tranquility and disturbance in marriage, 
we see how enormous a role the acci- 
dent of disposition plays in creating the 
hierarchy of art. Chekhov’s plain and 
pliant responses make us feel that mari- 
tal disharmony is only one aspect of life, 
part of the natural order of things, rath- 
er than an occasion for outrage. We 
sense the Russian writer’s intuitive 
sympathy with all of his characters. 
Cheever’s sympathies spring unaccount- 
ably back to the observer, as if he were 
personally affronted, violated in his 
finer sensibilities by the shabby tales 
he relates. His heroes and heroines are 
usually caught in a spiritual flagrante 
delicto, a bit awkward and pathetic as 
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they come into view through a light 
frost of derision. 

In “The Season for Divorce” a busy 
young New York City mother receives 
a gift of roses from an acquaintance, 
and that is enough to stir up threaten- ¥ 
ing ripples in domestic waters. Back in 
the suburbs, Francis Weed (the “coun- 
try husband”) makes a mild bid for his — 
family’s attention after his uncomfort- 7” 
able plane flight, but the children are 
crying, and his wife “paints with light- 
ning strokes the panorama of drudgery 
in which her youth, beauty and wit have 
been lost.” Almost before he knows it, 
Cheever is skating along the boulevard 
of broken marriages, hemmed in by 
wives grinding their axes or balefully 
slamming the bedroom doors in the face 
of a man in need. 

If Cheever avoids analysis of motive 
in many of these stories, it may be be- 
cause he regards the battle of the a 
as too ferocious for psychological inter- 
pretation, rooted instead in some primal 
biological antagonism or some malevo- 









rse. These tales 

infelicity display the writ- 
ine , bent. of mind, his speedy 
ibility to the faintest intimations 
cord, and to the sorrows of gin. He 
e the narrator of “The Seaside 
uses,” who hardly turns the key of 
rented vacation home before he dis- 
ns from the dimness of a bulb that 
landlord is parsimonious, and from 
1e whiskey bottles in the patio bench 
t he is a secret drinker and an un- 
py man. 






















yrical Transports 

rhaps it is to make amends to him- 
elf and us for the disproportion in his 
. eus that so many of Cheever’s stories 
-launch into lyrical transports when the 
human outlook is particularly grim. The 
hero of “Vision of the World,” whose 
: wife is perpetually sad, does a consider- 
able amount of dreaming, and sits up in 
abed exclaiming: “Valor! Love! Virtue! 





Compassion! Splendor! Kindness! Wis- 
- dom! Beauty! The words seem to have * 


the colors of the earth, and as I recite 
x them I feel m} hopelessness mount until 
I am contented and at peace with the 
ight.” A baffling transfiguration in- 
d, as in the final image in the story 
at ‘poor Francis. Weed trying to re- 
: rom his passion for the babysit- 
y taking up woodwork therapy: A 
ck dog prances. through the tomato 
es and “Then it is dark; it is a night 
ere kings in golden suits ride ele- 
nts over the mountains.” 
despite the rhapsodic thrill of the lan- 
ge, 
me elements. in Cheever’s fiction 
he so often juxtaposes | the pleasing 


















Loe 


€ ynicism to exaltation. He 


jit seems to me one of the trou- 


of nature and the disagreeable 
en and women, and moves so- 





terms with the blackness in himself, — 
which may be why his most recent no- 
vel, Falconer, despite the violence and 
brutalities among prisoners, is a strong 
and plausible work. 

Similarly, because Cheever moves 
head-on into a harsh situation without 
either exaggerating or poeticizing it, 
“Goodbye, My Brother,” written early 
in his career, is one of his finest stories. 
It takes place in a big summer house on 
an island off the coast of Massachusetts, 
and is about a family reunion dampened 
by the arrival of the youngest brother, 
a censorious New England Savonarola 
who sees the worst in everyone. The 
narrative is garnished with evocative 
details, such as the shadow of the maid 
in a dark garden and the backgammon 
games after coffee; and for once the 
landseape—dlunes, coarse grass, open 
sea—enhances rather than diverts us 
from the austere emotions. 


A Sense of Humor 

A sense of humor can do wonders for 
a bilious outlook, and luckily Cheever is 
diverse enough a writer to give way 
more than once, in the midst of his dis- 
enchantments, to a comic phrase or no- 
tion. In “A Vision of the World,” the 
narrator is in a supermarket picking up 
some French rolls when the piped-in 
music changes from a love song to a 
cha-cha and he says to the very plain 
woman next to him, “Would you like to 
dance, Madam?” In “An Educated 
American Woman,” a vigorous old lady 
with splendid white hair is designated 
as a humbug: “the seraphic look she as- 
sumed when she listened to music was 
the look of someone trying to recall an 
old phone number.” 
Most of these fictional characters — 
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have traveled in closed circuits that go 
from the bar of Grand Central Station 
to the suburbs of New York and New 
England. But in 1956 Cheever spent a 
year in Italy, and what an infusion of 
vigor and charm the change in setting 
gives to his writing! In the Italian sto- 
ries—e.g., “The Bella Lingua” and “The 
Duchess”—the swimming pools and 
adulteries of Shady Hill are far behind 
him and Cheever turns into the most 
likeable of writers. He leans back, de- 
velops perspective, takes a robust inter- 
est in other people’s lives. “The Golden 
Age” is a delightful memoir of an Amer- 
ican television writer who rents a castle 
in Tuscany and is known in the vicinity 
as “il poeta.” He is embarrassed be- 
cause his situation comedy (Cheever 
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once wrote scripts for television) is toy 
be shown that night on Italian TV and 

he will, in this country of simple habits. 
and high art, be exposed as a commer- 

cial hack, a harbinger of barbarism and 

vulgarity. But when the moon comes 

out he sees some figures ascending to- 

ward him. A little girl gives him flowers 

and the Mayor embraces him. “Oh, we 

thought, signore,” the Mayor says, 

“that you were merely a poet.” 

In Italy Cheever grows more 
springy, outgoing and natural, and th 
melancholy fog of “pain and sweetness” 
lifts from his fiction. His lens to the 
world seems to be set at a more secure, 
point, midway between triumph and 
disappointment, adding a sense of moral 
balance to his clear and elegant prose. 
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this iss issue i James Alan McPherson, the Pulitzer prizewinning black writer, , talks get 
about the complexity of America, about how he has tried to- “experience ispo 
diversity, 1 touch a variety of its people...and attempt to synthesize all this.” It TE E 
he sort of “synthesis” The American Review has attempted to do through the | 
-years—in terms of ideas as well as people. In the pages following, the. complexity of Ps 
the United States is depicted by a diverse group of well-known Americans (who appear | 
either as. authors. or as subjects), including Arthur Schlesinger Jr., Irving Kristol, | 
Robert Penn ` Warren, John Updike, Thomas Merton, S.J. Perelman, Keith Jarrett, 
| Joyce Carol Oates, Lewis Mumford, Edmund Wilson, Vladimir Nabokov and 
ae - Gregory | Bateson. 
| The most topical piece in this issue is the article on the energy crisis, by Robert 
5 Stobaugh : and Daniel Yergin. Over the last few years many : solutions to the crisis have 
been offered—by scientists, economists, politicians and businessmen, and by research 
projects such as the one recently completed at Harvard University and summarized in 
the lead article. The Harvard project argues that the United States must move 
-vigorously into solar energy and conservation. 
Many environmentalists believe that growing use of solar power will force Ameri- 
cans into energy conservation because solar power is so ideally suited to the kind of 
| small “appropriate technology” that will engender a new lifestyle based on conser- 
vation of energy. Thousands of these environmentalists, seeing themselves as pioneers, 
of- have been founding rural communities to show what can be done with the sun. One 
| of the most famous of these is Lindisfarne, described in the article on page 17. Like 
| many of the new communities, Lindisfarne has been influenced by the renaissance of foo 
oe : religion in America, which is discussed in Walter Capps’s essay on { age 26. Thus | 
| these first three articles, seen as a whole, suggest a way in which Americans are merg- 
: ing new ideas about energy with new interests in spiritual life. Fo 
<- However, as Stobaugh and Yergin point out, one need not be pastoral, romantic or | 
-spiritual to believe in solar energy. One of the world’s premier energy consultants is 
_ physicist Amory Lovins, who has presented some of the most hard-headed economic | 
| arguments for solar power. Lovins can also be eloquent, as in the last paragraph of his | = 
| book, Soft Energy Paths: “Sunlight leaves an earth unravished, husbanded, renewed. | 
-It leaves a people unmutated, convivial, even illuminated. Above all, it respects the 
is that are always with us on a little planet: the delicate fragility of life, the 
3 perfection of human societies, the frailty of the human design. We can still choose ee 
ne ey to live with igat á 4 





























COMING TO TERMS 
WITH THE ENERGY CRISIS 


By Robert Stobaugh and Daniel Yergin 


A year ago “The American Review” analyzed 
some of the complexities of “The Energy 
Dilemma” in a special section of articles (Volume 
23, No. 2). Since then, the future of nuclear power 
in the United States has come under a darker 
cloud than ever before. Since then, more and more 
experts—including our authors—have been argu- 
ing for greater emphasis on the “softer” energy 
technologies such as solar and biomass rather than 
the “harder” technologies of coal, petroleum and 
nuclear power. 


The following article reflects the conclusions 
drawn by a mammoth six-year study contained in 
a widely discussed book by Robert Stobaugh and 
Daniel Yergin, “Energy Future: Report of the 
Energy Project at the Harvard Business School” 
(New York, Random House, 1979). Robert 
Stobaugh, a professor of business administration 
at the Harvard Business School, was director of 
the project. Daniel Yergin, a lecturer at the 
Kennedy School of Government of Harvard 
University, is also the director of the International 
Energy Seminar at the Center for International 
Affairs. 





The parts of the puzzle are arranged quite differently this time 

around, but the two central pieces are the same. The upheaval in 

Iran has meant an interruption of supply and a loss to world production al- 

ready as great as that from the 1973 embargo; the tight world oil market 

which had been predicted only for the mid-1980s or beyond is already upon 

us. And, as a direct result, the nations of OPEC [Organization of Petro- 
leum Exporting Countries] are further increasing prices. 

Within the United States, this second shock has brought to an end what 
had become a tendency to pronounce the energy crisis a thing of the past, 
to discount the possibility of a second shock and instead to project scenar- 
ios depicting a glut of oil on the world market. In particular, it spotlights 
the steady rise in American oil imports, from 25 percent of consumption in 
1971 to the current level of about nine million barrels per day (mb/d), 
which is almost half of U.S. oil consumption. 


: Imost exactly five years after the first oil shock, the second began. 


Reprinted by special permission from Foreign Affairs magazine, Spring 1979. 4 ' < <A 
Copyright © 1979 by the Council on Foreign Relations ( r pp \e 
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- dollar, has. again made clear the urgent need to move away from heavy re- 
ae liance on foreign oil. But general perception of the Gi hardly means 
na any consensus about how to do this. 


Two Competing Romunticionis | 
The intensity of the debate goes beyond self-interest. Powerful romanti- — 


has been another kind of romanticism, what might be called an industrial 
_ romanticism, a belief that conventional production by itself can be a savior, 
that it is possible to return to an era of ever-increasing production rates. 

Both kinds of romanticism becloud a comprehension of the alternative to 

ee l ported oil. What is required is a pragmatic investigation of the poten- 

= tials of the various alternatives. Such a pragmatic undertaking, which 

- looks at each energy source from the bottom up, leads to conclusions that | 

run quite contrary to the credo of the industrial romantics. That is, the 

conventional sources--domestic oil and natural gas, coal and nuclear pow- 

er—do not hold out an alternative to increased imports of oil. This is not to 

say that the United States must remain beholden to enormous oil imports, — 

for genuine alternatives do exist—conservation efforts and, over time, so- 

lar energy sources. Contrary to the romanticism of the post-industrial pas- 

toralists, the wide diffusion of these efforts and sources will, while making 

possible a transition from imported oil, hardly revolutionize our social or- 

der. Yet, given a fair chance, they are the alternative to a dependence | 

ee whose dangers have now been forcefully communicated once again. 

fae Let: us start by examining briefly just how precarious the ‘supply of for- 

oe -eign ‘oil is, and the economic and other costs of growing dependence. — | 
If oil were distributed evenly throughout the world, the problems would 

be much less. But the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries 





on foreign oil supplies makes the western world subject to many political: 
and economic uncertainties. oe 
| If one looks into the future, and assumes a level of U.S. oil imports ri z 
os ing gradually to 14 mb/d by the late 1980s, the price picture becomes so 

-uncert tain as to be very hard to quantify. However, in the area of direct 











ll tend to be accompanied by an increase in the import levels of the — 


oo inp art ‘Psychological, and in part economic, the ‘oil import levels of the 
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ng. a. cai oil shock, combined with: the depreciation: o of the “ore 


cisms compete. On one side are those who have a vision of the national life —_ a 2 
decentralized in many spheres through the mechanism of the energy crisis, — ne 5 : 
to the point where it becomes a post-industrial pastoral society. [See fol- == 
lowing article, “Clues to a Viable Future,” page 17.] Even more powerful = = 


dominates the international petroleum market. The prospect of steadily ee 
higher oil prices is now a virtual certainty. Moreover, heavy dependence = 





ne, two conclusions seem clear. First, any increase in U.S. oil im- 


ajor industrialized countries. For reasons that are in part political, — a 

















tions, as ta d by t the Oraa ee Peono > Capens n i 
$. Development (OECD) has indicated. Pe 

And, second, with oil demand thus increasing, the pressures on the: pro- i a 
ducing countries would be bound to mean price increases substantially o e 
above what would otherwise take place. If one assumes that on existing — 
long-term trends, prices would “normally” increase only at rates keeping a 
pace with inflation, then a rudimentary guess would be that the “abnor- 
mal” real price increases related to a 14 mb/d U.S. oil import level would 
exceed these rates by perhaps 30-40 percent by the late 1980s. oe 

The result, applied to a U.S. import level rising from nine mb/d to 14 | 
mb/d by the late 1980s, would produce additional U.S. costs of some - ee 
$60,000 million yearly (in 1978 dollars) in the late 1980s—the equivalent of ee 
$30-$35 a barrel for each of the extra five mb/d of imports. _ 

Finally, to these direct and indirect costs. must be added serious social > 
and political risks. The impact on inflation could make the problem almost. aa) a eS 
unmanageable without draconian measures. And, as has often been point- 
ed out, continued high U.S. oil imports are an important contribution to. an 
political tensions among the industrial democracies. 








Finding New EN Sources 





In short, the United States confronts the need for a much more signi fie 

cant effort. Where can the energy sources be found to stop the growth of 
< oil imports, and what should be the stress in that new energy progr: m? 2 
PER Pes The six years of research underlying the Harvard Business School’s en- 
oe ergy report leaves u us with the conclusion that there is no domestic oil solu- i 










from Ar aan oil wells can narrow ‘the gap of nine million barrels’ daily aS 
eae what the United States produces and what it consumes. In fact, aad 
rene oil prices will be plan ncn to maintain ieee eae at cu Tent ete T 













fuel, with only five pereonk apd But in recent years, i in n spite of dra- ee 
matically higher prices for new gas and increased exploration and develop- _ 
ment, the rate of discovery of additional natural gas reserves within t ne 
United States has been only at the rate of approximately | ten tef. ] Proven 
reserves of gas, which began to decline in 1967 and in the next decade S 
dropped by 30 percent, were estimated in 1978 to sustain only ten years of . 
consumption at the consumption rate of 20 tef per year. Thus, the. uncer- 
tainties surrounding feasible levels of natural gas production in the next aS 
<- eight to ten years are greater than in the case of oil. Whi her levels 
e a - are conceivable, we believe that it would be very unwise to plan that nat a 











aa at current levels. 


While domestic oil and natural gas are eonsttainad by a the other 





2 = : ‘ | two. conventional . domestic sources—coal and nuclear- power—are con- = a 
of n strained by political i issues. The political conflict has been about the side ef- eh me 
oe fects involved. in providing and using these energy sources, that is, the 


- externalities, or costs, indirectly borne by the members of society at large. = oe 


= a rather than paid for directly in cash by the consumers of the energy. Coal — = : 
9 AB, today the most important of the two, providing 18 percent of U.S. ener- = = = > 





gy, or the equivalent of seven mb/d of oil. The 1977 standard energy fore- 
cast called for an increase in coal supply between 1976 and 1985 that would ae 
provide the equivalent of an added 6.5 mb/d of oil. As we are frequently _ ee 
reminded, coal is America’s most abundant fossil fuel, comprising, by some — ae 
-. estimates, 90 percent of total energy reserves in the United States. Rea- 
sonable estimates about recoverable reserves vary widely—from 150 to 

a oo 440. thousand million tons. Even reserves at the lowest estimates, howev- 

er, could assure ample supplies of coal for at least a century at high con- 


sumption rates. 


Huge Reserves of Coal 


The United States has the coal. But its very abundance has misled peo- i 
ple, for the existence of huge reserves does not mean that the United 


States will automatically be in a position to reverse the long decline in 5 


coal’s share of U.S. energy. Most likely, there will be a slow growth i in pro- 
- duction and consumption, but hardly of the kind to provide an alternative 


= tothe pressing problem of imported oil. 


All told, our best judgment is that it is unlikely that coal production will 
increase between 1976 and 1985 by an amount greater than the oil equiva- 
lent of three million barrels daily, rather than the 6.5 million. barrels daily 


E predicted by the standard energy forecast for the late 1980s. By the late 


1980s, we estimate that coal could be providing four mb/d more than at 
present, as compared to the additional five mb/d projected in the standard 
forecast shown in the table on page 11. It may be argued that these are 
“static” estimates. However, if one examines only the extent of investment 
required in all stages of the system—mines, railroads and power plants— 


-= one is driven to conclude that a dramatic increase in coal in this time frame Pee 


is unlikely. And the nature of the adjustments required in our society i is ae 


on, great indeed under any circumstances. 





- The response of all industrial nations in the immediate aftermath a a 
-embargo was to renew a commitment to nuclear power. America’ S Project 





Independence, i in 1974, stated that up to 40 percent of the nation’s electric- ee 


| ity could be generated by atomic power by the late 1980s. 
Projections of nuclear energy in terms of what was technically possible | 


were one thing. But the reality—involving questions of safety, escalating > w 











of s weapons  proliteration—transformed nuclear d 






w generating about 12 eee of the nation’s dette mein 4 in ;, o : 
the total energy picture, the equivalent of 1.25 mb/d of oil. And another 
145 GW is either in the advanced planning stage, on order, or under con- 
struction. If all of these plants are built on or near schedule, the United 
. States would have a total of about 195 GW of operating nuclear capacity by | 
the early 1990s, which would be generating perhaps a quarter or more of = 
the nation’s electricity. 






: ; The Argument Over Nuclear Power 






- But even this modest growth can by no means be considered a sure = — 
thing. The argument over nuclear power involves a set of external costs 
ie even more controversial than coal’s. Advocates of nuclear power, who 
maintain that further nuclear development is essential to the well-being of 
the nation, have lost ground in a widening debate. Doubts raised concern- 
ing safety have delayed completion and forced added safety precautions, 
both of which contributed to a rapid and still-unchecked rise in costs that 
Jed to a second major controversy: Does it cost more, the same, or less to 
| generate electricity from nuclear power than from coal? The question is 
4 difficult enough to answer when only the direct costs carried by the utility 
n S are considered. It is virtually impossible to answer when an effort is made 
to measure the relative external costs of coal and nuclear power. 
In t ce of the difficulties nuclear energy is encountering in the U.S. 
today, the ; yest that can be hoped during the next dozen years is that nu- 
clear energy may add a million and a half barrels a day of oil equivalent to 
T the million and a quarter barrels a day it provides now. Such a production | 
level would require the continued operation of all existing nuclear capacity, = 
plus the completion and operation of all new capacity currently under con- = 
struction or on order. 































- : f A Bullish Scenario 


= That, we stress, is a very bullish scenario. Indeed, we regard the nu- 
eae outlook as very uncertain, and believe that the energy generated by — 
a nuclear power could actually undergo an absolute decline within ten years. ae 
-. This pessimistic conclusion for the late 1980s does not mean for a ME 
heni that the United States should not increase its effort both to remove 
i present technical obstacles to the expansion of existing light-water reactor ay 
ise and to develop better forms of nuclear energy production. Answers 

y be found to the weapons proliferation risks of current breeder reactor — 
ns, s, and in 1 the span of 15-25 years fusion power may have proved. it- 
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Solar collectors and a wind generator on the roof of a building in New York City. 




















at least experimentally. Bat for the balance of this century’ ‘it woulc 
clear. ly bet unwise to rely on nuclear energy to make any ‘substantial contri ae 
l ition to the problem of reducing dependence on imported oil. 
ATurn to the Sun 
J -Except for those who believe in an electrified world using fusion power, 
| there is general agreement that eventually a transition will have to be 
made from oil, gas, coal and uranium to what is called solar energy. The 
term “solar” covers many diverse sources, their common thread being that 
they are all renewable, depend ultimately on the sun, and, in the case of 
© burnable materials, have come into existence on the earth “recently,” in 
+: the last century or so (in contrast to fossil fuels). 
<- At the present time all forms of solar energy account for only one million 
2 barrels per day of oil equivalent in the U.S. energy balance—and this only 
ifo ne includes hydroelectric power under this heading. In the conventional 
forecast for the late 1980s, this amount is predicted only to double, to a 
: _ two mb/d level. 
< - The amounts allocated by the government to solar energy research and 
develdeinant have increased substantially, as have the attention and effort. 
by private companies. But far too much of the present research program is 
directed at “big solar”—expensive high-technology projects that mimic the 
-space and nuclear programs. There are two prominent examples. One is 
the “power tower” which would use acres of mirrors to focus light in order 
"a to heat water to boiling; it accounts for a fifth of the government’s entire 
solar research and development budget. The other is the orbiting satellite, 
: whi ch would beam the sun’s energy back to earth. 
While the various forms of big solar differ in many ways among then: 
Rhos © ae they have certain important features in common: They are highly 
are “uncertain as to their practicality; they are likely to be very expensive, with 
o [ _eurrent cost estimates highly speculative; and they may well encounter se- 
oe vere environmental problems. 
In contrast to “big solar” are “small solar” programs—the decentralized 
orms of renewable energy that can deliver a sizable contribution in this 
entury. Of these the foremost are those related to space and hot water 
eating, and the consumption of “biomass”—organic matter, primarily 
from plants—for all forms of burning. 























Concentrating the Sun’s Rays 

- In terms of quantitative contribution, solar space and hot water heating 
ean make its greatest impact, in the next decade at least, through the so- 
alled active systems, which involve mechanical moving parts. The most 
emmon form today is the solar panel designed to catch and concentrate. 
he . sun’s rays, to heat air, water, or some other medium flowing through | 
i yes, and to convey the heat to where it is needed. Bar 
T e potential for active solar heating is vast because it is well suited to 












ope i : that it a 
ee 7: take advantage of the environment—to make a major impact, because of = | 


despie bi buildings - ; 





wodi an apeades for passive ala se - 


> the slowness with which the building stock turns over. But recent evidence 





indicates that passive solar heating can also be effectively retrofitted onto 

existing structures, on a substantial scale and in a much shorter time. - ee 
In 1975, one could still have only speculated about the possibilities for a ce 

solar heating industry in the United States. Today it is a vibrant, growing 

industry. Sales, including installation, increased tenfold in three years, 

from $25 million in 1975 to $260 million in 1977. The development of the in- 

dustry and the market potential permit one to be increasingly optimistic 

about solar energy. 


Burning Garbage and Forest Wastes 


The other major near-term renewable source is biomass—organic matter 
from plants and animals. Biomass can be burned, or it can be converted 
into a gas or liquid fuel. Biomass means, for instance, that municipal solid 
waste can be converted from a major disposal problem into a significant 
energy source, rivaling the present contribution of nuclear power. But the 
main source of biomass energy in the near term will probably be wood, for- i 
est wastes and other plant products. That potential can be augmented 
through the development of fast-growing energy crops. The equivalent of 
three mb/d of oil might be obtained from burning forest wastes and wood 
without relying on sophisticated forest management techniques and new 
tree species, but such a high level will take years, perhaps decades. 

To sum up our argument to this point, the prospect for major increases - 
in domestic energy supplies from the four conventional sources—oil, gas, 
coal and nuclear energy——is bleak. Today, American production from these 
four sources accounts for the equivalent of 27 million barrels of oil per day. 
(See table on opposite page.) Over a period ten years or so, that 27 mb/d 
could perhaps be stretched to 32 mb/d, and supplemented by an additional 
four mb/d from solar-related sources. But during that period, according to 
the current forecasts of the U.S. Department of Energy, consumption re- -> 
quirements could rise to the equivalent of 51 mb/d of oil by the late 1980s, ee 
even on the Department’s assumption that by then we shall have achieved | 
a saving, through conservation measures additional to those i in use in early : 
1978, estimated at the equivalent of three mb/d of oil. T 










The Need to Save Energy 


Today, Americans are conservation-conscious to a degree that would : 
have been unthi akable a decade ago. A great many Americans are aware _ 


_ that the United States now uses much more energy per capita and per unit a 





of: GNP- than other advanced industrial countries that- enjoy as high an — 
Sis average standard of living. And considerable progress | has been made on a 
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aay eae a EE to recovery sof waste tee and ma- a 
ls, to major technological innovation. Altogether, according to one re- 
cent study, it may be possible to reduce industrial energy use in i 
economically justifiable ways by more than a third through familiar conser- i 
tion methods, without any breakthrough. There are many reasons. for 
«the relatively slow pace of industrial energy saving. One is the col nfusion ee 
over energy prices and uncertainty about whether there is an energy prob- 
lem. Many firms have discovered that energy prices do not. affect market Pe 
-share or profit margin because they can be passed on to consumers. “cS 
A broad potential for conservation exists in the building sector. Almost 
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can | energy consumption g 


a — : thermal and lighting efficiency, The possibilities are considerable. IBM, for 
2 ‘instance, which set out in 1973 to reduce energy consumption by ten per- 
-o cent in 34 major locations around the country, was surprised to discover 


that it actually cut its energy consumption by 39 percent by 1977. “Noth- 
ing very technical or profound” was required. 


Space Heating in Residences 

Real-world experience proves that major savings are also possible in the 
residential sector. Studies across the country indicate that 25 to 50 percent 
reductions i in energy use in the American housing stock are quite possible. 
A five-year study of a New Jersey town showed that a 67 percent reduc- 
tion in annual energy consumption for space heating in residences was pos- 
sible with a relativ ely simple package. 

All this suggests a major realm of possibility. Retrofit is occurring in the 
United States, but at a much slower rate than is possible or desirable. 

This sector analysis demonstrates the wide flexibility possible for energy 
use in the United States. Its extent was underlined in the recent report of 
a panel on energy futures assembled by the National Academy of Science, 
which looked at four different plausible and carefully constructed scenarios 
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_. for future energy demand in the United States. The results were extraor- > 
aoe -dinary—that i in the year 2010 “very similar conditions of habitat, transpor- 
_. tation, and other amenities could be provided” in the United States using 


twice the energy consumed today, or alternatively using almost 20 percent 
less than used today. And such savings assume continuing economic and 


population growth. The conclusion is “that there is much more flexibility — | 


toward reducing energy demand than has been assumed in the past.” 
How much, then, might a really intensive conservation effort reduce the 
predicted level of energy demand in the United States, by the late 1980s, 


: co roughly 51 million barrels per day in oil equivalent? Our best guess is 
: -that the result could be savings on the order of eight million barrels per 


| Conservation as an Investment 


We are confident that such further savings in energy consumption inthe 
ses United States can be achieved without affecting predicted Jevels of ecos > 
-nomie growth. Mounting evidence strongly suggests that energy conserva- 2 
tion is itself a form of productive investment, yielding much more rapid 


and substantial real changes in the energy balance of the nation than al- | 


S most any given investment in energy production. And it can actually stim- 





= 2 : ulate employment, innovation and solidly based economic growth. 























er ation energy" i is s not so simple to recover | as it might 
: ly, itis a diffuse source, and it has no clear constituency in the 
y that ol gas, and nuclear do. Public policy must be its champion, a and 
r any different strategies will be needed. If we had decades, then the mår- a 
E ket alone, working through gradual rises in prices, would be sufficient. But 
the decades are not there. For conservation to make the kind of contribu- ee 
tion it should in the relevant time span, there must be found an adroit mix- 
a “ture of signals—of price, regulation, incentives and information. Only in s 
-that way can conservation actions become as economically attractive to in- © ~ 
~ dividual decision-makers as they are to the society at large. | 

_ The table on page 11 shows the results of the balanced program we be- 
lieve should be pursued to meet U.S. energy needs in the late 1980s with- 
out increasing the amount of oil we import. This is not an 
_ “either-or” program. On the contrary, it presupposes every reasonable ef- 

i fort to inerease domestic supplies of conventional fuels, ineluding: 












> 1. The leasing of offshore oil and gas properties, under stri¢t environ- 
mental regulations, and in a manner to promote rapid development. 
- 2 2. Decontrol of newly found oil and gas, and of oil obtained by using en- 
-hanced recovery methods to produce oil left behind after normal recovery 
methods have been used. | 
3. Government assistance for technologies that could provide new sup- 
_plies—such as coal gasification and liquefaction, and extraction of shale oil. 
4, A major attempt by the government to find an acceptable method to 
dispose of spent fuel from nuclear reactors. 
a Unless measures such as these are pursued, there might be very little, if 
any, increase above the 27 million barrels a day of oil equivalent from the 
four traditional sources. Indeed, there could be an absolute decline, poten- 
| tially making the United States far more dependent on imported oil than 
recurrent forecasts indicate. But whether the four domestic sources in- 
crease somewhat, remain constant or decline, the broad choice before the 
United States is the same—increased dependence on imported oil, Ora SGEE 
-transition to a more balanced energy system in which conservation and so- ce. 
lar energy play large roles. | 





` Handicaps of Conservation and Solar Energy 

The attentive reader may, at this point, be bothered by what seems a 
_ paradox of our argument. On the one hand, we say that conservation and 
. solar energy are the most effective alternatives to imported oil. Yet, on 
: the other, the thrust of our argument is to point out that they suffer from M 
_the least momentum and the weakest advocacy. Do not the difficulties 
_ faced by conservation and solar energy undercut our argument? 
-~ The answer lies in clarifying the handicaps under which conservation : 
T and solar energy labor. To begin with, they run against the force of habit, E 
he f familiar r patterns of energy production that have been associated with = 









ostwar economic growth. Seco 
e a fair chance in the market to compete with imported _ 
< oil and othe raditional sources. The subsidies caused by J price | controls o 
-that encor wage consumers to use oil, gas and electricity run into thousands | 
nee of millions of dollars yearly. Third, conservation and solar lack the con- 
: stituency. of the conventional sources. A solar constituency is beginning to 
one develop, but it is still small and often disregarded as a fringe element. 
es Fourth, conventional energy sources generally depend upon centralized = 
ea production by highly competent firms. In the past, it has proved much = 
easier to generate electricity in a central power plant, and then distribute = 
it over wires to the population. Large firms will continue to play an impor- — oe 
tant role in energy production. But conservation and solar energy involve foe : i 
much more decision-making and action at the point of end-use of energy. — > 











The Carrot or the Stick? 


An ever-more-regulated system is not the answer to the problems posed 
by energy. But if the market is to resolve the problems, its distortions 
must be corrected so that all energy sources, including conservation and 
solar, will be able to compete on an equal footing. Without a transition to a 
more balanced energy program, the market system itself in the years 
ahead will inevitably become increasingly constrained by regulation and- 
disruption. Although both incentives and sanctions have a role to play, the 
emphasis should be placed on incentives. The carrot makes for better poli- 
tics and more acceptable change than does the stick. i 

The last point is crucial, because a politically acceptable program that 
can make a significant contribution to a solution of the energy problem is 
better than one that might theoretically solve it altogether but which has 
no chance of being adopted. 

We do not claim to know the exact appropriate level of subsidy for con- 
servation and solar energy. The fact that the true costs of imported oil are- 
potentially at least three times its current U.S. market price suggests. an. 
[ee offsetting subsidy of two-thirds of the cost of implementing conservation 
and solar energy. We do not, however, recommend this large a subsidy, ose 
- for we acknowledge that our calculations are only crude approximations. i. 
E irthermore, we would think somewhat lower subsidies would probably fe 
be sufficient to encourage a substantial increase in investment in conserva- 

_ tion and solar energy. We suggest, as rough guides, conservation subsidies 
of 40 to 50 percent and solar subsidies up to 60 percent, with the higher SO- oo 
lar subsidies being justified because of the need—and value to society—of o 
encouraging the diffusion of technology not widely used. o 


A Free Market for Oil and Gas 


Arë wenot talking about a great deal of money? How do we pay for this 
kind of program, especially at a time when budget-cutting has become a 
pressoupation: in Washington? Most oil and gas executives realize that a 























ifall tax’ n pati of ti the profits that result from dabenn of old o 


le ns-——conservation and solar energy, which are the two most promising 
a Iternativ es to oil. And, as the windfall tax might be self-extinguishing as- 
we move to a free market for domestic oil and gas, so these credits might 
be self-extinguishing over a period of ten years—an important feature be- 
cause it has often proved difficult in the past to stop programs onee 
launched. Our proposal would thus respond to two of the most urgent 
problems i in the U.S. Government’s energy policy—the stimulation of con- 
servation and solar energy, and the need to gradually free all oil prices. 

As it is today, the system of price regulation of oil is highly irrational. 
And, if our analysis about the impact of larger rather than smaller oil im- 
ports is correct, then an irrational American pricing system could be one of 
-the main causes of much higher oil prices in the years ahead, with all that 
F will do to the Western economies. It makes no sense for the United States 

to be as integrated as it is into the world oil market—as by far the largest 
consumer of OPEC oil—and yet have a pricing system that is insulated 
from the market. 


Secret Allies 
Our proposal would respond to another need, a political need, if the na- 
tion is ever to resolve its energy difficulties. It would help to bridge the 
gap between contending parties in the bitter American energy debate. The 
various interest groups—oil and gas producers, advocates of conservation 
and. Solar, even environmentalists and consumerists—are secret allies, 
L though, to understate the matter, not all by any means would recognize 
this truth. Qil and gas producers are convinced that they need higher 
prices in order to maintain production. Advocates of conservation and solar 
energy should recognize that they need higher prices to make their pro- 
grams more attractive. Consumerists need somewhat higher prices now to 
help protect the public against the awesomely high prices that could even- 
-© tuate if OPEC continually raises prices. It is not merely rhetoric, but abso- 
lute necessity, to find some ways to make this alliance clear to the various 
p rticipants. Our proposal reconciles their interests. 

_ In sum, the government must lead. But government leadership does not 
mean government management. Rather, it means correcting market de- 
fects in a way to create more jobs and more business opportunities for both 
large established companies and small new firms with a stake in conserva- 
tion and solar energy. 

The balanced program we suggest seems politically more workable than 
e other proposals. The matter can be expressed thusly: Our conventional en- 
oe ergy production—oil, gas, coal, and nuclear—may be thought of as an al- 
re idy well-explored producing region. We favor continuing and aug- 
Ei nting production in that terrain. No reader should mistake our commit- 








n vitable. We would propose that the windfall tax be specifically as- ; 
ned to financing—primarily by tax credits, but also by grants- and a 
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ment there. But, in terms of allocating resources and effort for further ma- 
jor increments of energy, the evidence strongly indicates that the nation 
would be better served by concentrating its exploratory and development 
“drilling” in the highly promising but still largely untested acreage of con- 
servation and solar energy. 

What we propose here would represent the beginning of a realistic tran- 
sition for the United States away from ever-growing and ever more dan- 
gerous dependence on foreign oil. No other nation has so great an impact 
on the entire international energy system. It is time for the United States 
to come to terms with the realities of the energy problem, not with roman- 
ticism, but in a pragmatic and reasonable way—and not out of altruism, 
but for the most pressing reasons of self-interest. 
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CLUES TO A VIABLE FUTURE 


By William Irwin Thompson 


The preceding article mentions a romanticism 
prevalent in the United States today—a belief in 
a national life so decentralized that the result is 
a “post-industrial pastoral society.” Such “pas- 
toralists” were originally a tiny avant-garde mi- 
nority, but they have grown in number and in- 
fluence in recent years. Practicing a new life- 
style built on small and “appropriate technol- 
ogy,” they have founded many experimental 
communities as pilot projects for “living lightly 
on the earth.” One of the most famous of these 
is Lindisfarne (named for a monastic enclave 
that kept alive a torch of faith and learning in 
Europe’s Dark Ages). Lindisfarne was estab- 
lished a decade ago by a group of prominent 
Americans from a variety of professions. Led by 
historian William Irwin Thompson (author of 
the article beginning on this page), the founders of Lindisfarne included biolo- 
gist Jonas Salk, anthropologist Gregory Bateson, physicist Fritjof Capra, the 
late economist E.F. Schumacher (author of Small is Beautiful) and astronaut 
Russell Schweikart. The people at Lindisfarne use solar and biomass energy to 
power their community. They are pioneering a new “planetary culture”—a 
way of life they believe will give clues to a viable future for all mankind. Like 
many similar new communities in America, Lindisfarne is also dedicated to a 
renewal of spiritual values in what it sees as an age of materialism. 

Before his full-time involvement in Lindisfarne, William Irwin Thompson 
taught history at Cornell University and was a professor of humanities at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He has written several books and arti- 
cles on the movement in general and Lindisfarne in particular. The following 
article is abridged from Quest magazine. 





he mythology that underpins the industrial and post-industrial city 

is a very ancient one, only just beginning to disintegrate. In fact, it 

is a way of experiencing human culture that goes all the way back 

to the urban revolution in Mesopotamia. If one examines the rise of cities 
in ancient Sumer and considers the idea of civilization, one can see in this 
precedent a dramatic shift in the whole cultural imaging of time and space. 
In hunting and gathering societies people live in what anthropologists 
call “the seasonal round.” The tribal band is delicately adjusted to nature; 
it moves through space with the flow of time: When the salmon are run- 
ning, it comes to the stream; when the wild grasses must be gathered, the 
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om used e nature to suit the needs of the human settlement. 
5 a a domesticating plants and animals, managing the flow of rivers, and 
> restructuring society to stay in one place, urban man has exchanged a 
movement around the circumference of the seasonal round for a con- 
strained life within a circular boundary, the radius of which marks out the 
distance between the center and the periphery. 

-The basie structure of civilization is a dialectical tension between center 
and periphery. In terms of the energy grid that supports a nucleated set- 
tlement, the resources come from the periphery and are controlled at the 
center, whether the energy is the water coming from upstream on the Nile 
or Tigris, or the oil coming from Alaska. The elite at the center dominate 
the informational mysteries through which resources can be controlled, 
ulated, and managed, for they have writing, whether it is the cune- 
on stone tablets marking the amount of grain contributed to the tem- 
granary, or the geometry of land surveys marking out the area in- 
ee indated by the Nile. What makes the city possible is its ability to store 
enormous amounts of personally unintegrated information. In tribal, oral 

culture, the knowledge is integrated in the folkways of life: There are no. 
“facts,” there are only experiences and rituals. It is when we come to write 
on stone tablets and have cadres of scribes that we get facts—so many jars 

_ of grain, so many flasks of wine. The knowledge is disconnected from the 

mind and body and is stored in an institution. 
The landscape of the city is a celebration of power; its monuments cele- 
brate kings, its stelae celebrate the conquest of armies. The city breaks up 
| the tribal community and makes possible the rise of an individual ego—an 
x ego now gone wild, I believe, and expressing itself in a culture and econo- 
my through which it threatens to destroy the planet. 
Any way we care to look at post-industrial culture—from its sacl 
energy grid or from its mores or its informational systems—we can see 
that it has reached its limit. The rush to an end of the age has probably at- 
: = Pa tained too critical a mass and speed in its most energy-addicted urban cen- 

oo ters, It is. unlikely they will be able to change course before the whole 

Sa. me system they depend on blacks out. 


oe The Meta-I ndustrial Culture 


< ‘Prince Edward Island—there are signs that something new is stirring, and 


3 i that it prefigures a new constellation of archetypes, a mythology that al- 























-Buti in tiny outposts—in Vermont, New Zealand, Scotland and Canada’s | | : : 
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ion. ‘If resources. are > rare, and ii if every metal i isa 
oods must become very good indeed. The world of built-i ob- 


ae instrument, we will not need an army of industrial proletarians but a work- 
oe shop of contemplatives crafting with Zen-like mindfulness. 

2 This is also a shift toward making the community, not the nuclear fam- 
ily, the basic. unit of consumption; a move toward cooperative a 
to food raising and distribution; a move toward the coll le 
tools and technologies necessary to a localized economy. ' "he j 
brush and the electrie knife may soon pe missing, but the tools fora rich 
culture will be at hand. i ji 












Horizons of Wind and Sun n 
_ The energy grid for this meta-industrial culture begins to abandon fossil 
a fuels, moving instead toward the flow of wind and sun, a flow in which. the 
-center is everywhere and the circumference nowhere. The culture of fossil 
s literally feeds off the past, off the world of the dinosaurs. But the cu - 
os ture of solar energy feeds off light. The shift from the subterranean world 
of coal mine and oil well to open horizons of wind and sun amounts to a 
shift i in the architecture of the collective unconscious. : 

Before taking a closer, more analytical look at the mythology: o 
ture now in embryo, I should mention that there is a rival vision 
moted by certain “futurologists.” ” This group, typified in Herman Kahn, 

% = refuses to imagine anything but greater and greater expansions of the 

me _ world industrial system. To the extent that they factor solar energy into 
their calculations, for example, they can only dream of expensive solar col- 
lectors i in space or huge solar farms in New Mexico or of a Promethean. sei- 
zure of the power of the sun in thermonuclear fusion. 

‘There is no such science as futurology. To speak of the future is simply | 
to discuss the implications of the present when everyone else is looking at 
the present. but seeing the past. To look at the present and describe what I 

~ see as going on is not an exercise in prophecy, but simply looking, feeling, 
thinking and meditating. The four activities come together in the unity of 
intuition. Out of that intuition, I would disagree with the multifold trend 
Herman Kahn says is leading to a 21st century in which 20, 000 million 
earthlings will each happily consume $20,000 a year. 























Forces Transforming Contemporary Culture 


There are four archetypal forces at work today in the transformation of 
contemporary culture. One of them, the planetization of nations, was first 
-< observed by the French philosopher Teilhard de Chardin in the 1940s. In 
his essay on the atom bomb, Chardin noted that the more the nations build 
- armaments to separate themselves and maintain their sovereign indepen- 





scence will have to give way to an economy in which a power saw is — 
built i ina craft guild workshop to last a hundred years. To produce such an. 












he secon societal f ents at work is the. decéntra lization of cities 


`> modern flow of information through satellites and electronic media mesna a 


Sas e ; the end of the kind of cities we have known. through | the history. of ur- : 


ban civilization. The polarity between center and periphery can be over- 
come in a new culture which returns us to nature—not to what Karl Marx 


ae called “the idiocy of rural life,” but to the meta-industrial village. Like the - 








biosphere or the oceans or a superconductor, culture is becoming a com- | Pee 





plex, circulating electrical fluid, a liquid crystal. In what the British philos- i 
opher Alfred North Whitehead called “the prehensive unification of space,” 
every point is involved with every other point, and a tiny community can — ae 
be as important for cultural evolution as a giant London or New York. == 
Again, the center is everywhere, and there is no single elite dominating it. 


Hearing the Trees Again 
SS - The third societal force at work is the miniaturization of technology. I 
| ‘helieve that this shift in the scale of man to machine has profound implica- 


tions for cultural evolution. If the machines are small and you can once 
again hear the trees, then the relationship between culture and nature _ 


changes dramatically. The miniaturization of technology enables us tore 


duce the impact of industrialization on the biosphere. In a shift from hard- 
ware to information, from capital-intensive economies of scale to communal 
forms of regional production, from consumer values to contemplative val- 
ues, the industrial maladjustment to nature is reduced and the neurotic 
compulsions of modern society are eased. The opposite of miniaturization is 
exponential growth, bureaucracy, and the technologizing of human beings 
in a culture so totally mechanized that all things natural are looked upon as 
atavisms incompletely evolved. 

‘The fourth societal force is the interiorization of consciousness. The 
emergence of the modern industrial world has meant a shift from the in- 
ward orientation of medieval Christendom to a centrifugal expansiveness 
now epitomized in the exploration of space and in the promotion of space 
colonies. These expansionists believe that the next frontier contains the so- 
lution to all the disappointments of the last. We sense the beginning of the 
end of this rough-riding expansiveness. 


= -The interiorization of consciousness is a change in values in which we be- < - ie 
gin to look for the source of the good life within rather than without. The — 
planet, not the nation-state, becomes the larger symbolic envelope. But. 


the way in which the planet is experienced is through the meta-industrial | | 
village. The basic orientation of these planetary villagers is not industrial o 
and consumptive, but contemplative. gooey, 


Although the meta-industrial village is the expression of these archetyp- : = 
al forces, it is not an inevitability; it is a choice. Each of the four societal 





forces has its equal and opposite force. If we don’t achieve | the planetiza- 7 



































ms, we invite thërmonücdear war. If we don't. ashiove the de | 
ralization of cities, we doom London, Paris, New York and Calcutta a 
| similar fate. If we don’t achieve the miniaturization of technology, we _ 
ia will experience the technologizing of man under authoritarian a e 
-des and scientific elites. And if we don’t achieve the interiorization of con- 
: - sciousness in our culture, we will continue to externalize our sickness by 
-disrupting the biosphere with lethal industrial and nuclear wastes. 
The significance of the emerging meta-industrial experiments is that 
they represent a choice being made while there is still time. But I believe — 
that in thé years immediately ahead, the rush of events will make that 
choice our only viable direction. 
= We can see how unnatural post-industrial civilization is if we look back 
at a few historical statistics. In 1800, 93 percent of the American popula- 
tion lived in rural areas; even as late as 1880, two-thirds of the people lived 
in the country. But by 1950 roughly 60 percent of the people lived in cities, 
_.. a dramatic move from the country to the city. Well, if a culture can move 
-in one direction, it can move in the other. I believe that by the year 2000 
half of our population will live in rural areas. I see the return to the coun- 
try as the creation of a new meta-industrial culture and not a return to 
pre-industrial agrarian society. 








Moving Out of the Cities 


From 1900 to 1972, America experienced a shift in population from agri- 
* > culture and industrial production to services, and this shift, supported by | 
massive injections of oil, is what post-industrial civilization is all about. In 
A merica, the most highly populated profession is teaching, and so it is fair 
‘to: say that we live in a world of information, not of farms or factories. 

I am assuming that by the year 2000 the electronic decentralization of in- 

formation and the miniaturization of technology will enable people to move 
from big cities to live in rural areas. I am assuming that the production of 
good small tools will enable communities to produce goods and services in 
small workshops rather than in large factories. I am also assuming that as 
human beings begin to move out of cities to live with trees, the conscious- 
ness of the individual will undergo a profound animism. If you want to be 
more poetic than demographic, you can identify meta-industrial culture as 
one in which the trees, the very blood cells of the biosphere, are counted in 
a census of the members of the community. 

Evolution occurs in small populations, or demes, in which a mutation has 
taken place. The meta-industrial village is just such an evolutionary deme; 
it is a place in which the four archetypal cultural forces are completely ex- 

_ - pressed. It also recapitulates the four classical economies of human histo- 

a _ ry—hunting and gathering, agriculture, industry, and cybernetics—within. = 

a single deme. We will look back to where we have been in history, gather _ = 
: up all the old economies, and then turn on the spiral in a new direction. 








of people : en in ‘isolated circumstances. This adeno panting and l gather 
ing includes harnessing wind and sun. New Alchemy is not a civilized 
oe strategy; it is not going to feed the huddled urban masses. But it points 
cae the: way. for small settlements. 





Ecologically Sophisticated Gardening 





os The agricultural economy of the meta-industrial village will focus on or- 

-ganic gardening and the replacement of fossil fuel agribusiness with natu- = 
ral cycles in the food chain. Since the shift from gardening to field tillage — E o 
-< with the plow originally displaced women from food production, the return 


-to ecologically sophisticated gardening enables women to again take up sig- 
nificant roles in the economy of the village, and thus to overcome the artifi- 


oo dal sexual divisions that are characteristic of industrial society. 





The third economy of the community will be industrial, and this is where 
T part company with many critics of contemporary culture. The new com- 


= munities will not be anti-industrial and Luddite; there will be industry. and 


technology, but they will be brought down to scale as workshops in con- — 
verted barns. Or the village could produce bicycles, clothing, and well- 
erafted durable instruments. In a return to the mystery of the craft guild, 
particular communities would focus on particular crafts and industries. 
Whatever the industry chosen, the scale of the operation would be small, 
in harmony with the ecosystem of the region, and devoted more to a local 
market than to an international one. 


The Community as a College 


The fourth economy of the community will be cybernetic. The character- 
istic feature of a post-industrial economy is the emphasis on research and 
development and education. Since the entire village would be a contempla- 
tive, educational community, the adventure of consciousness would be 
more basie to the way of life than patterns of consumption. Everyone liv- 
ing in the community would be involved in an experiential approach to edu- 
cation, from birth to death. And at the various stages of life in between, 
the entire community would function as a college in which children and 


: . : E p adults worked together in gardening, construction, crafts, and classes in 
“all fields of knowledge. 





These educational communities already exist in more traditional ash- 3 





rams, like Auroville in India. A uniquely Celtie embodiment of such a com- 
munity is to be found in Cluny Hill College (Findhorn, Scotland). Here 
a endeavors in the performing arts, crafts, and the fabulous communal gar- 
E dens attract visitors from all parts of the world. In the college itself, dedi- 


"i a ca te ed : as s it is to restoring the sacredness of food, we begin to see the face 


Clues to a Viable F'uture 








of a future in which all community institutions are intimately involved with 
the economic and ecological microcosm that sustains them. 

The importance of miniaturizing the four classical economies within a 
single deme is that such compression makes human history visible in a new 
way, and thus allows a new collective consciousness to overlie the whole. 
Cultural evolution, made conscious, moves on to a different level of con- 
sciousness. The four economies exist on the planet, and the planet from an 
evolutionary point of view is a single deme. By making the community into 
a microcosm of the planetary deme, the community itself becomes an ob- 
ject of contemplation for insight into universal processes of evolution and 
transformation. 


“Growing” a House 


A transformation of consciousness is now beginning to express itself in 
the field of theoretical architecture. Since architecture is the collective un- 
conscious made visible, the architect himself does not always understand 
the full cultural implications of his own work. What is beginning to happen 
in architecture that is of interest to cultural historians like myself is the 
shift from post-industrial constructions of the Bauhaus International style 
to a symbiotic architecture. The new form is not a celebration of power 
over new materials, as was the case with aluminum and glass, but a cele- 
bration of cooperation with ecosystems, as is the case with the New Alche- 
my Ark in Prince Edward Island, Canada, designed by Solsearch. In the 





: a ne ‘after. the fashion of the ancient science ofi geomancy or AES 


he spends a full year studying the land, the seasonal flow of its subtle ener- 
a gies, its flora and fauna, and then, slowly, he grows a house, the way he 






| : : woul d gr ow a gar den. 


aS a 4 : The Earth as a Single Living Cell 







In northern climates the thrust of architecture has been to lock out na- oe 


2 ae : ture with an iron wall. But in the new architecture, there is a shift from a 
a thei iron wall to a light-permeable membrane. The structure is surrounded — ae 
with a membrane insulated with a cloud gel within the membrane that lets 


ie in light and stores heat. Across this membrane, as across the membrane of 







x oo ying ¢ cell, information can pass. But it is information that respects the 


i ce a the ‘entire can as a single living call: ae now ihe ram eano of this 
= Ae | biological consciousness are being expressed in architecture. : 
In the community we started at Lindisfarne, the project with which. Toe: 


am most intimately involved, we are trying to move away from the- 
growth-and-development ethos by working with old and used resources. 
We have tried to see what could be done with intensive gardening in an 11- | 
acre piece of land. At Fishcove, Long Island, in New York State, we found | 
an old run-down inn that had been built in the Depression and had been 
running downhill ever since. In the days of the inn, the five-acre field was 
used for golf practice and barbecues; now it houses the vegetable garden, a 
small orchard and a volleyball court. In the future we plan to build a medi- 
tation house, a greenhouse, a chicken coop, a goat pen, and a small craft 
studio. The orchard will be enlarged, beehives will be introduced, and a 
small inlet will be caged off for fish farming. Lindisfarne is not a full- 
fledged meta-industrial village, but rather a small, hamlet-sized step in 
that direction. 

= These steps toward a meta-industrial community are not alternatives to 
apocalypse. Bombs, nuclear wastes and air pollution can easily snuff them 


E out. They are not an escape from anything, but a step toward something— o 


-~ an alternative to post-industrial civilization. We assume that the next 
quarter century will bring a lowering of consumption and some hard times, 
T in which communities of caring and sharing will be more than hippie fanta- 


sies. If we are wrong, pollutants in the atmosphere and nuclear wastes will 





be destroying life on earth for the next 25,000 years. 





Risk taking is what evolution is all about. Some people prefer to iake a l 
risks with cultural evolution by gambling on nuclear power; others prefer 


to. take risks with their own way of life. By 1984 we should be at the fork 
in the road. ' Then. -everyone should be able to see clearly the choice to be 


Clues to a Viable Future 





~ made. One road will lead toward nuclear power, strip mining, and authori- 
tarian governments than can underwrite the workers’ pension funds and 
protect society from revolution and terrorism. The other road will lead to- 
ward a religious awakening on the level of the great universal religions 
that have marked the evolving history of humanity. This path will be 
marked by a change of heart and of mind, a wedding of nature and culture, 
a new kind of community that expresses the sacredness of Earth. 

The meta-industrial village, the deme that achieves miniaturization of all 
four classical economies, does not yet exist. The Findhorn community is 
working on the spiritual group consciousness and the gardening, but not on 
the science. New Alchemy is working on the science, but New Alchemy is 
not a community. Lindisfarne is working on the philosophical and educa- 
tional aspects, but it does not have the size and power of Findhorn or the 
science and appropriate technology of New Alchemy. What is needed for 
the meta-industrial village is a community where the achievements of 
Findhorn, New Alchemy and Lindisfarne are brought together. 

From the viewpoint of economic realism, many of these projects do not 
have the mortgage money for the land, or the building materials, or the 
food for the community workers. They are going ahead anyway. Waiting 
to do something until you have the resources in a bank only affirms the re- 
ality of banks. Waiting cancels the kind of energy that magnetizes re- 
sources into the electric field of your own activity. The first step in 
creating a new economy for a new world is to take the first step. 
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et The preceding article describes one of 
many new American communities 
which, in the words of the author, is 
aoe “seeking a religious awakening on the 
ae level of the great universal religions 
that have marked the history of hu- 
- manity.” The lifestyle and spirit of 
these communities has been strongly 
age influenced by a new trend noticeable 
in American society in the last decade 
or so: the renaissance of religion, es- 
; pecially the contemplative and medi- 
=s tative aspects of religion. Experts 
-have cited many causes of this spiritu- 
al revolution in the United States, in- 
-eluding the influence of Asian 
-religions such as Buddhism, Hinduism 
and Taoism. In the following article, 
Professor Capps discusses one 
“cause” of this religious renaissance: 
Thomas Merton, the American Catho- 


. 





lic monk who in 1948 became a world- 


famous author with | his D l a o 


autobiography, 
Mountain. Merton gradually rowed 


into one of the most important. intel- a, . | - S 
lectual figures in Christian philos- eae 


ophy and comparative religion—and a 


leading apostle of the classic spiritual f i 2 : 
disciplines of prayer and meditation. = 
Significantly, in his last years and lat- = 


er books, he became one of the major — 
interpreters of Asian religions to the 
Western world. 

Walter H. Capps is a Professor of 
Religion and Director of the Institute. 
of Religious Studies at the University 
of California. He is also an Associate. 


of the Center for the Study of Demo- _ 


cratic Institutions. The following arti- 
cle has been abridged from The 
Center Magazine. 


"t is more than ten years since the death of the American Trappist 
- monk, theologian and author, Thomas Merton. No one could have 
A. known in December 1968, when Merton died in Bangkok at the age of 


A g 58, that the next decade would see a revival in the United States of a new 
e contemplative era in religion. 
a g In American religious circles the anpas) before 1968, at least among 
o Ohristians. and primarily among Protestants, had been on the revised “so- 
o o cial gospel’—on the need to establish the Kingdom of God on Earth. The 
: Catholic world was living in the aftermath of Vatican Council II. There 
< -was a growing shift to change and experimentation—as distinct from ac- 
er tance of doctrine. Baroque organ music was being replaced by a laid- 
yneopated beat of Spanish guitars. Priests and nuns, sometimes to- 
er, were leaving the religious orders and seeking release from their 


















port the social and political unrest wherever you find it.” 
`` In December 1968, on a gentle hillside a short distance from the walls of 
| the chapel of Gethsemani Abbey near Louisville, Kentucky, a community 


ae Reprint from The Center Magazine Copyright © 1979, The Fund for the Republic, Inc. 


vows. Some theologians were counseling their hearers and readers to “SUp= oe 
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i rai to lay. the body of. "Thon I 





to learn fom t the ans monks because in these 1 tatters. 2 as ie had 
i, they. were ahead of their counterparts in the Western world. When 
< his plane left the airport in San Francisco on October 15, 1968, he wrote in 
< his diary [later published as The Asian Journal of Thomas Merton]: “I am 
going home, to the home where I have never been in this body.” He re- 
<- ferred to “being at last on my way after years of waiting and wondering 
z and fooling around.” Then he prayed “May I not come back without hav- 
; -ing settled the great affair.” ' 


_ Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions in Santa Barbara, Califor- 
nia, where he delivered a lecture on the theme, “the monk as marginal 
man. ” Here he had identified with those on the edges of society (poets, 
- students, hippies) who were raising critical questions. He stressed the 
need to develop a universal consciousness. “We are not going to solve the 
-< social problems of community,” Merton said at the Center, “unless we 
solve them in universal terms.” 

Then, after spending some days at a retreat in Redwoods Monastery i in 
northern California, he had gone on to India, Tibet, Sri Lanka and Thai- 


land. In Bangkok, on December 10, 1968, following a lecture in which he | 


elaborated upon the remarks he had made at the Center earlier in the fall, 
Merton was accidentally electrocuted in his hotel room. 
. Thé Turn to Contemplative Religion 


>> —— The importance of Thomas Merton’s life was recognized immediately. 
More than any other individual, he had been responsible for giving contem- 


















sense of things in terms of a larger context that included sensitivity to so- 


disciplined (if not privileged) access. 





the: subjects. he illuminated) and the marked tendencies of the American 
oe religious. climate that has come into prominence in the 11 years since his 
~ death. That period has been marked by the turn to contemplative religion. 


‘Before his San Francisco departure, Thomas Merton had come to the 


ae porary Christian monasticism a basis for self-evaluation. He had developed 
-a rationale for interpreting and thereby defending the monastic vocation in | 
~~ gomethi ng other than self-referential terms. He wrote books about. the 
_ propriety of the monastic calling. He knew how and why that form of life 
fitted the needs of the modern world. He was able to articulate a monastic — 


= cial change, resonance with the worlds of art and literature, and an acute _ 
-awareness of the practical implications of political orientations. He was in 
communication with these worlds in addition to those to which monks claim 


? All of this was known about Thomas Merton in 1968. He jad gained a a 
large readership ever since the publication of his autobiography, The Seven ee 
Storey Mountain, 20 years earlier. But what was not known and could nòt = 
have been known is the remarkable similarity between his interests (and 

















































si the dominasit: tendeney in the United States was 
religion mainly i in sociopolitical terms, to look at it as a transform 
ae generating force within a society experiencing profound social and p 

eal change. But the new era called for a renewal of the classic spiritual di 
ao -ciplines, including prayer and meditation, and has woven these into a mode _ 
oe through which life itself is approached and addressed. 








Action ve. Contemplation? | 

_ From certain vantage points, the shift appears as a complete turnabout. 
But lest we extend the distinction into a radical contrast, we should keep 
in mind that Merton understood monasticism to be an instrument for social 
‘reform. It is evident, too, that he refused to pit action and contemplation 
against each other as competing dispositions. He recognized that there are- 
-large areas of overlap, subtle similarities, and a persistent and necessary 

a _ complementarity. In his view, contemplation finds expression in action, 
F and: action is always fed, directed and enriched by contemplation. 

<< Part of the reason the new era in American religion came on with such 
ne force was Merton’s own catalytic influence. Significantly, he himself did 
not intend to function as either a religious reformer or a social revolution- 
ary. His intention was to live as a monk. And the end of his life found him 
seeking for a greater solitude than he had ever known. He was thinking 
about moving to Alaska. He was wondering about establishing something 
remote at Redwoods Monastery in northern California. He did not appear 
to be interested in any additional programmatic possibilities. To be sure, __ 
he worked from within the monastery for changes. He was encouraged by 
_the Vatican to engage in these efforts as well as to interpret the monastic | 

- form of religious life to persons outside the cloisters. In pursuing all of 

= this, he had found interested readers and commentators. His interpretive 
work was convincing. 








_ Erikson’s Primary Cultural Work 
We may be too close to the situation, even today, to understand how it 
© happened that what was designed to revivify the monastery from within 
- was transmitted beyond and transposed into a basis for a dramatic general 
_ change in religious attitudes and aspirations. The larger issue is more diffi- 
cult to penetrate: How did it happen that a religious viewpoint—very mo- 
- nastie in origin and orientation—became attractive to people who are not 
- formally associated with any particular religion? 

Psychologist Erik Erikson’s interpretive category “cultural work” comes 
to mind. Thomas Merton was engaged in primary cultural work. He helped ao 
to delineate an orientation to life with which many other people could iden- 

tify. They, in turn, regarded him as a pioneer in an effort in which they i — ; 
= themselves were also engaged. He clarified and extended that effort. Itis 
not simply that Merton recognized the new circumstance when it occurred; a 
he also helped bring it to pass. — 



























3 n longer f functiona effectively or when it loses its res 

he reconstructive work is effected, people have. difficulty 
finding appropriate connections. In seeking a basis for. understanding him- 
self anc 1 his place, the cultural worker also functions. asa representative. 
Others come to accept the correspondences he reconstructs and the reso- 





o tensive application and broader social and cultural ramifications. 






~- nances he re-establishes. Because he was a person of uncommon intuitive a 
_ sensitivity and creative ability, Thomas Merton’s efforts assume more ex- __ ee 


Thomas Merton pioneered a viewpoint that, among other things, focused r oy 


Jess on religion as an instrument of social and political reform and more on — 


_ religion as a means of interior awareness and psychological self-disclosure. E 


= _ monasticism offered an “alternative way of being.” He was fascinated with 
_ the Marxist critique of society and with the Buddhist religion, as he con- 
oe centrated on understanding the nature of the human being. 





a Beyond the Shadow and the Disguise 


All of this was behind Merton’s desire to visit Asia. It is implicit in the _ 
frequent statements in his Journal that in Asia he found what he had been : 
looking for. The most striking of these statements is the observation he 
made after viewing the Buddhist wood sculpture figures at Polonnaruwa in 
Sri Lanka: 


Looking at these figures, I was suddenly—almost forcibly—jerked 
clean out of the habitual, half-tied vision of things, and an inner clear- 
ness, clarity, as if exploding from the rocks themselves, became evi- 
dent and obvious....The thing about all this is that there is no puzzle, 
no problem, and really no ‘mystery.’ All problems are resolved and 
everything is clear, simply because what matters is clear. The rock, all 
matter, all life...everything is emptiness and everything is compassion. 






Then follows an exclamation: 


I don’t know when in my life I have ever had such a sense of beauty 
and. spiritual validity running together in one aesthetic illumination. 
3, Surely, my Asian pilgrimage has come clear and purified itself. I mean, 
< T know and have seen what I was obscurely looking for. I don’t know 
what else remains, but I have seen and have pierced through the sur- 
eae. face and have got beyond the shadow and the disguise....It says every- 
thing: it needs nothing. And because it needs nothing it can afford to be 
te voc ailent, unnoticed, undiscovered. l 


ligious traditions share, as well as his convictions about the need for a uni- 
versal consciousness. — 
Iti is s understandable why there should be an attempt to find social, cul- 


Merton was preoccupied with the definition of the ego, and he claimed that ae 





This describes the deeper vision he sought, a basis which the \ various re- A 
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Seeing these sculptures of the Buddha in Polonnaruwa, Sri Lanka, Thomas Merton felt “a 
sense of beauty and spiritual validity running together in one aesthetic illumination.” 


tural and religious alternatives. But why should a fundamentally monastic 
perspective become attractive outside the monastery? And why should 
such shifts redirect attention to a 12th-century medieval world view? Why 
should the vantage point of monks find resonance in a world grown tired 
and suspicious of the problem-solving orientation to human life? 
Monasticism has always had a stake in the transmission of culture. 
Monks were the ones most responsible for transmitting the world of classi- 
cal antiquity into medieval form. Today, the traffic is not from classical 
Greece and Rome to medieval Europe, but between Eastern and Western 
cultures. Almost all of the monasteries in the West have been affected by 
Asian religions. The religion practiced in the monasteries is being nour- 
ished by the power of the Asian visions. Thus, as before, the monks are in- 
volved in sorting out the significant cross-cultural currents. They are 
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es of practicing the spiritual disciplines. eee ES oo 
A time, the lines of transmission have become: sitraordinarily 
plicatec Iti is not simply that East is meeting West and West is meet- _ 
East. It is also that in the meeting of East and West, the West is 


e learning to face the West, as it were, from the East. All of this i is oceurring aa, ek, 


-in keen awareness of the findings of depth psychology, and in a world in 
A which psychoanalysis has been accepted as a shared experience. 

aac d the contemplative tradition, the identification of the stages of interior _ 

es prayer as well as the distinct moments and periods in the life of the soul 

ome have been central. The writings of Teresa of Avila and John of the Cross 


os J : are vivid examples of this sensitivity. Such efforts have found Biblical i ee 8 
oe „sanction in such statements as: “In my father’s house are many rooms” (or, 


in some versions, “mansions”). Now, some of the same distinctions are be- 
r ing correlated with a conception of soul that embellishes the house imagery 
gd” frequently employs the insights of C.G. Jung in his Contributions to 
Anntytiont Psychology. Jung wrote: 








7 We have to describe and to explain a building the upper story of which _ 
~ — -was erected in the 19th century; the ground floor dates from the 16th 

century; and careful examination of the masonry discloses the fact that 
it was reconstructed from a dwelling tower of the 11th century. In the 
cellar we discover Roman foundation walls, and under the cellar a 
filled-in cave, in the floor of which stone tools are found and remnants- 
of glacial fauna in the layers below. That would be a sort of picture of 
our mental structure. 


_ East meets West, West meets East. Corporate memory is at work from 
ese both sides, and archetypal awarenesses are being probed in myth, dream 
: and ritual. 
oe l - Ecological Sensitivities 
bees As: if this were not enough, a new dimension has been added lately: 


oe ‘There has been a subtle but growing claim that the basis upon which these 
< careful changes can be effected requires the recovery of a 12th-century 


Be z monastic viewpoint. The recovery is necessary not for theological reasons, a 
but because of the dictates of the nature of things. The correspondences _ ee 
aes between knowing and loving are closer than the modern world suspects. If = 












one is to know, one must realize one’s likeness to that which is approach- 
ing. This temper harmonizes with some current ecological and environmen- 


- ae scientific method. And it is a temper that has emerged after some of the 
o -claim of e a ay arn ora the assumptions upon which they are — 








tal sensitivities. It opposes some of the requirements and promises of the Pagi, 


THE LITTLE AIRCRAFT 


By Howard Nemerov 


eee Th he | ittle aircraft trudging through night, cloud, rain, 
eds neither alone nor lost among the great 
Inverted ocean of the air, for a lane 
ible gives it intelligence, 
crossing needles keep its heading right, 
ne trally numbering voices of its friends 
<- Mal re of its blindness blind obedience, 
noe From one to another handing its destiny on 
The stages of the way with course and height 
Till finally it’s funneled i in and down 
Over the beacons along the narrowing beam, 
Pe ly trusting a wisdom not its own, 
OE hat breaking out of cloud it may be come 
= Back to this world and be born again, 
ie Tn nto the valley of the flarepath, fallen home. 


orm The Atlantic Monthly. Copyright © 1979 by 
ki Atlantic Monthly Company. 








ae Except to readers of The New Yorker 
` > magazine where his humorous essays 
have appeared for decades, Sidney Jo- 
=o seph Perelman is one of the lesser 

___- known figures in American literature. 


In this article Alan Brien, in a style 
| that parodies Perelman’s, discusses 
the man and his work. The author 


a „points out that S.J. Perelman created 
~~ anew literary genre in his surrealistic 
essays that fused Twain, 
© Joyce and Proust with New York 


Hazlitt, 


slang, ethnic idioms, academic dou- 
bletalk and a host of other voices and 
tones. Perelman is, of course, even 
- less known outside the United 
States—partly because his rich and 





complex prose is virtually untrans- 
latable. For readers 


and Baby, It’s Cold Outside (1970). 
Alan Brien is a film critic of the 
London Sunday Times and a colum- 
nist for Punch magazine. He has also 
written for the New Statesman, the 
Spectator, the New York Times and 
several other publications. Mr. Brien 


says his pastimes are “reading, writ- = 
ing, eating, walking, talking, and. 


sleeping in libraries.” 


seeking an =ž 
humorist, some of his most famous = — 
books of essays include The Road to = 
Miltown (1957), The Most of S.J. Per- > 
elman (1958), The Rising Gorge (1961), 





> ”f the Marx Brothers had never existed, it would have been necessary 
-Ẹ to invent them. And the only man who could have done so in fact prac- 
| _ tically did so. He is, as all the literate world now knows, S.J. Perel- 





7 man—at 75, still one of the most highly paid, widely revered, most 


intellectually implacable of satirical humorists. When he first came to fame- 
in the thirties, he was categorized as a practitioner of what was then 
known as “screwball comedy,” a term which remains applicable if we ac- 


= = cept it as a portmanteau word derived perhaps from an amalgamation of 
_ “thumbscrew” and “highball.” And at his best, his wit does embody just 
; ; z that blend of torture and intoxication that we also find in his favorite au- 
o thor, James Joyce. 





S. J. (for Sidney Joseph) Perelman wrote the two vintage Marx Brothers 


movies Monkey Business (1931) and Horsefeathers (1932). He was also the 
oe author of Mike Todd’s Round the World in Eighty Days, for which he won 
the Best Screenwriter Award of 1956. He collaborated on a musical with | 
. Ogden Nash, One Touch of Venus. But his greatest achievements are on- 

~ the printed page in some dozen books written over a spread of almost 50 





years, especially his two classic collections of pungent prose, Keep It Crisp 


k 3 : (1946) and Crazy Like a Fox (1944). 









3 Repr oa tank Quest. Copyright © 1978 Ambassador international Cultural Foundation. Reprinted from the November 1978 
apf asa rh special permission. 








S.J. Perelman 


Yet, unlike most veteran authors, he is not easily persuaded to talk 
about his work, at least on a serious, unflippant level. When I first met 
him, more than a quarter of a century ago, he was improbably lodged in 
the old-world plush of London’s Brown’s Hotel, on location with Mike 
Todd. “Todd?” he said, warming up for a quip that I couldn’t print at the 
time. “He’s one of the world’s great con artists. I hold on to each page of 
the script with one hand until I get the money in the other.” I had been 
sent to interview him and he affected to be surprised that I recognized him 
under what he characteristically called his “disguise.” I listed his features 
in my piece: “He is a small, stooping, melancholy figure who looks as if he 
might have spent too many evenings locked up in the vaults of the British 
Museum Library. His face has the shape and texture of a gymnasium 
punch-ball and his elliptically lensed spectacles give him an earnest, pop- 
eyed expression.” When he read this not exactly flattering description, he 
commented: “Interesting. I would have said, indeed I have said, ‘Under a 
forehead roughly comparable to that of Piltdown Man are visible a pair of 
tiny pig eyes, lit up alternately by greed and concupiscence.’ ” 
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Delight in Self-Slander 


Similarly, when I noted the handmade British shoes, tied with a flap at 
the side, and the country gent’s loose tweed jacket he then favored, he 
added: “You forgot to say this is what gives me that curiously foreshort- 
ened appearance, rather like an alert chimpanzee.” The “disguise” he re- 
fers to, in his almost obsessive delight in self-slander, is not so much phys- 
ical as temperamental. He has worn his ironic mask so long that, like a 
diver’s helmet, it has become less trouble to keep on than to unscrew. 

The last time we met, I was leaving a London party in the small hours, 
exhausted and aching for bed. He was still quietly and tirelessly soldiering 
on. I remarked that he seemed younger today than he had at 52. His face 
lit up. “It’s the last flush of disillusion,” he explained. “You know how you 
always say, when somebody dies, ‘But I was only talking to him last week 
and he looked so well....’” Then he slipped away with that slightly comical 
conspiratorial stealth his friends have long noted, rather like, I have al- 
ways thought, an assassin in a Feydeau farce who has planted a bomb un- 


The Marx Brothers—Zeppo, Groucho, Chico and Harpo—in their 1929 film, Coconuts. 


er: 
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sib of a depang enemy but now is not atek sure re of I ow t 
ae É "his i is o a useful image for his anarchic essays, which tend to ba do- 








< l voted to dynamiting modern commercial manipulators—advertising copy- 





: writers, fashion gossipmongers, public relations touts, movie executives, 
_ pulp magazine hacks, high-society phonies, chitchat columnists—whom he 
~ regards with a kind of horrified fascination. 


Baroque Insults and Running Puns 


Perelman, I suspect, sometimes regrets that the Marx Brothers provide 
the media with the easiest tag line to identify his style. (Asked once 






whether he ever considered going back to scripting for the trio, he replied: ~ 
«Pd rather be condemned to a lifetime in the galleys.”) But it seems tome 


that somehow, sometime, somewhere, Groucho and Sid made an impres- 
sion on each other that has remained indelible. Until the day of his death, 
Groucho retained a Perelmanic stamp on his language—for example, the 


cliché turned inside out, the baroque insult, the running pun, the sleeping a a 
metaphor rudely aroused, the literary parody. When T.S. Eliot developed == 
his mandarin infatuation with Groucho’s vulgarian chutzpah, so fascinat- PRR ne 
-ingly documented in The Groucho Letters, is was really Perelman he was - ai 


admiring, though so far as I can establish Eliot had never heard his name. 


Groucho as the Frontman 

It is possible that Groucho served as an outlet for Perelman’s frustra- 
tions as a Hollywood scriptwriter in the thirties and forties. It does not 
-take much imagination to picture what someone of Perelman’s fastidious 


- literary taste suffered in concocting screenplays for Jeanette. MacDonald 





(whom he called “the Iron Butterfly”) and Nelson Eddy (“the Sing i ng Ca- 
: pon”). “We were the most biddable, unblushing regiment of mercenaries. 
since the Hessians,” he once observed, “an occupation which, Jike swine- 
herding, makes the vocabulary pungent but contributes little to the prose 
style.” Some future doetor of philosophy, currently majoring in Holly- 
woodiana and waterskiing, might even elaborate a thesis on- Groucho as 
Perelman’s frontman, mouthpiece, alter-inferior-ego, daydream and night- 

-mare—the public figure he would like to have been but also feared he 

might become. But this is to stray into speculations of a kind that would 

-call down Perelman’s most scorching thunderbolts. 

I did once persuade Perelman to itemize for me what life was like work- 
ing with those Brothers Karamazov of the jazz age. “Harpo was all right,” 
he conceded. “After all, if you couldn’t think of anything else for him to do, 
you put him on the trail of a blonde.” 

“Chico was more difficult. He was convinced that he was the script- 

writer. Nothing would shake his belief that the divine afflatus had been 

‘built into him at birth. 





“Groucho was the real problem. I saw him as a verbal clown with liter- 

























h kissed Monee Dumont; I 
ountain | flower. My regiment leaves at ERE RCS 
hat all this about a regiment?’ he’d say. It’s a parody of The a: 7 
Widow, Ta say: And he'd worry over the intricacies of the line like a medi- 
5 eval schoolman. 


S w “How can an audience laugh at a joke about something ier never even 
E heard of ? he would complain.” 


2, | Lashing a Phrase Like a Whip 


E Almost all professional humorists have a sneaking fear of deviating into 
- seriousness, as if they were worried about succumbing to incurable solem- 
nity and remaining unfunny forever. But Perelman exhibits this anxiety to 
_. an exceptional degree, as any close reader of his work soon discovers. He 
has no problems about what he hates. Even in his lightest, most crowd- 
pleasing, least intellectually rigorous collections, such as his travel books, 
he can lash a phrase like a whip. His chapter headings crack and wound, as 
_ in his famous summing-up of one foreign sojourn: “It’s not the heat, it’s the 
-o pE cupidity. ” But when he visits places he loves, his words turn embarrassed 
ac and almost blush. For example, a purple patch on Bangkok is prefaced by . 
an apologetic announcement: “I propose to be aggressively syrupy about it ~ 
in the most buckeye travelogue manner.. 

Nevertheless, the best of S.J. Perels endures, and will continue to do 
so long after his imitators have been forgotten, because, just underneath, 
he has always been deeply serious. Schoolboys and girls yet unborn, study- 

_ ing the origins of the Anglo-American language, may find in him its first 
{S assured master, fusing the heritage of Twain and Hazlitt. Their instructors 
oo éan point to his easy range of reference, as he triggers a belly-laugh while 

; es feeding in submerged quotes from Shakespeare and Joyce, Proust and 

_. Yeats, meanwhile displaying a magisterial command of Broadway slang, 

ethnic idiom, business jargon, and academic double-talk. Alone among — 
modern humorists, with the possible exception of Ring Lardner and Da- 
mon. Runyon, Perelman can claim (though he never would—so let me do it 
a for him) to have invented a new, completely original literary gente: 


>. Stream of Consciousness Surrealism 


2 ` But unlike Runyon and Lardner, whose inventions were personal ando 
: “suited only themselves, Perelman’s stream-of-consciousness form. puts him 


? . sult was devastating, funny, savage, surrealist and therapeutic. For those | 
ae to whom S. J. Perelman is no more than Groucho Marx with a college edu- 
cation, here i is a brief excerpt: 








Merry — o 


-inthe category of the first poet to write a sonnet. Among his 1930s. pieces, is 
for example, is one entitled Scenario, which typically mixed fiction and re- 
> -ality i ina way that had never been attempted before i in journalism. The re- 




























ath re. “CHRISTIAN! She Poa N, be P — 

‘throat filling with a rising sob as she faced Davidson like a hounded ani- — 
mal. You drove me out of Papeete but I’ll go to Thursday Island with 
- my banjo on my knee. Yeh, yeh, so what? We made FOUR pictures 
dike that last year. Oh, Mr. Biberman, give me a chance, it’s only a 

ae -flashback to plant that she’s a woman with a past. Sixteen hundred a 

-< -week I pay you to hand me back the plot of Love’s Counterfeiters Selig 
made in 1912!.. 

When tall ships shook out their plumage and raced from Salem to 
Hong Kong to bring back tea. Break out the Black Ball ensign, Mr. Ex- 
hibitor, there's sweet music in that ole cash register. A double truck in | 
every paper in town and a smashing drawing by the best artist we got, 
mind you. Take the kiddies to that colossal red-blooded human drama 
of a boy’s love for his dog. This is my hunting lodge, we’ll stop here and 
dry your things. But of course it’s all right, cara mia, I’m old enough to 
be your father. 


: None of the profiles of Perelman have penetrated his disguise. With a 
= polite | evasion or courteous hyperbole, he fobs off those who invade his ter- 

- ritorial integrity. As in the blurbs he confects for his books, he pictures _ 
himself as ridiculously flawed (“Before they made S.J. Perelman, they 
broke the mold”) or impossibly idealized (‘Behind a facade as inscrutable 
as a Maltese kitten dwells one of the protean individuals of our time, 
termed by many a modern Leonardo”). 









oe 7 F ake Bibliographies 


oe At times he has produced fake bibliographies that credit him with the 

: authorship of several novels including (Jo Bracegirdle’s Ordeal and The 
Splendid Sinners), several volumes of essays (among them Winnowings, 

An Anatomy of Gluttony and Turns With a Stomach), three plays (Mus- 
clebound, Philipa Steps Out and Are You There, Whimperis?), plus a cou- 
ple of screenplays (She Married Her Double and He Married Himself). On 
one occasion he supplied this information: “Among his many books are 
Filaments (verse), The Wind in the Pillows (nocturnal essays), Sonya, 
Girl of Limberlost (medical), and Bei Mir Bist Du Sean, a rollicking tale of 
the Celtic Revival.” 

When Perelman writes about his friends, he usually spins around them a 
similar defensive web of ingenious, slightly desperate whimsy. Recently he 
contributed an introduction to an album of caricatures by Al Hirschfeld, an 
intimate for many years, a fellow traveler of more than one round-the- 
world trip, and the illustrator of several Perelman collections. Yet what _ 
_ does the introduction tell us about Hirschfeld as a man, or indeed as an — 
ce artist? Almost all the wordage is taken up with lively nonsense, such as = 
_ “Hirschfeld loves to dress up like Madame Ernestine Schumann-Heink in a 
sea-green ball gown trimmed with Alencon lace and a triple row of pearls -o 




























































~ strain frie AF delight only the libel lawyers om r s sof thet piece. even 
: wander’ off into near gibberish: “Gay as a grig yet solemn ‘as an owl; keen 


ee once high as a kite, right as a trivet, fat as bacon, and thin as a lath, here 


would choose to be cast away on a desert island but shuns like a plague.” 


me l Why He Writes 


ever he may be, were now remote. But when we last met at that London 
= party, after 22 years of an affectionate acquaintanceship, he suddenly al- 
-lowed the door to open at least a crack. I was sitting with him in a corner 
E and idly asked: “Why do you write?” expecting the usual aria of persiflage 
in reply. Instead, he asked me: “Do you remember the four reasons for be- 
ing a writer given by George Orwell?” $ 

_ Then he answered himself. “Number two was aesthetic enthusiasm. 
Number three was the historical impulse. Number four was political pur- 


suffered in childhood. And that is my reason exactly.” 

His scriptwriter years are well documented in his collected works, al- 
though the bile has been diluted now in tranquillity and spiked with wit. 
Once he arrived as a New Yorker, on The New Yorker magazine, he swift- 
ly became the high priest, or perhaps the perpetual rabbinical student, of 
metropolitan wit, the humorist’s humorist, copied, indeed plagiarized, by 
ambitious engravers of comic prose the world over. 


Retiring to Manhattan 
farm near Erwinna in Bucks County, Pennsylvania. He has mockingly de- 
were: founding a kind of Yankee Taj Mahal. As you drive up the en- 


- _tranceway, he used to warn visitors, “the diamonds raise hell with your 
treads.” Yet in softer moments, glancing around as if fearful of being over- 


- against an ever-receding old age. 


| E can write, L never will be.” 
s Mr.P ereim pan died on Oct. 17, 1979.—Ed,) 








as mustard but dull as a hoe; faster than light and slower than a poke; at 


I would have said that the chances of knowing the real Perelman, who- 


pose. But number one was what impelled me. Orwell called this ‘sheer ego- = 
tism,’ and he cited the desire to get your own back on insults and rebuffs 


Until a few years ago, he would retreat to recharge his batteries at his 


| a tailed the energy and money he plunged into this bottomless mine as if he 


ard i in an obscenity, he will confess that something in him responded to ; — 
“hearing the grass grow.” Now the farm is sold, harvested into a nest. egg a 


a. ‘oday he lives in Manhattan on the 16th floor of the Gramercy Hotel dae : - 
-starts work every day around 11 in the morning. “I decided a long time 7 
: ago that whatever happened I was not going to be a poor old man. While r: e 


: -isa man as lively as a cricket yet dumb as an ox, a chap with whom anyone — 3 








IS AMERICA MOVING TO THE RIGHT? 


A Conversation with Irving Kristol 
and Arthur Schlesinger Jr. 


Various political commentators have argued 
that most Western nations today seem to be 
moving politically toward the right. Within the 
United States, a group of prominent American 
intellectuals called the neoconservatives, most 
of whom were left of center in their younger 
days, are providing the philosophical founda- 
tion for the new right-wing movement. (See 
book review on page 91.) One of the most influ- 
ential of this group is Irving Kristol, whose 
magazine articles are among the most pithy and 
authoritative expressions of neoconservative 
thought. To discuss the question “Is America . : 
Moving to the Right?” two editors of Public | 1709 Kristol 

Opinion magazine, Ben Wattenberg and David __ Arthur Schlesinger Jr. 
Gergen, brought Kristol together with a promi- _ 
nent liberal, historian Arthur Schlesinger Jr. 
Their conversation was published in Public 
Opinion, from which the following abridgement 
is reprinted. 

Irving Kristol is a professor of urban values at 
New York University and contributor of a regu- 
lar column to the Wall Street Journal. He was 
co-founder (with Stephen Spender) of Encounter 
magazine and has been managing editor of 
Commentary. He is now co-editor (with Nathan 
Glazer) of The Public Interest magazine. His 
books include On the Democratic Idea in America (1972), The American Com- 
monwealth (1976) and Two Cheers for Capitalism (1978). 

Arthur Schlesinger Jr. is a professor of history at the City University of New 
York. He has written many books including The Age of Jackson (1945) and The 
Coming of the New Deal (1958). From 1961 to 1963 he served as special assistant 
to President John F. Kennedy; his history of the Kennedy presidency, A Thou- 
sand Days, won the Pulitzer Prize for Biography and the National Book Award. 
His latest book is Robert Kennedy And His Times (1979). 





Wattenberg: Mr. Schlesinger, perhaps you can begin by describing the 
public mood as you see it today. Is the country moving to the right, as so 
many commentators believe? 


Schlesinger: Look back over this century. The first two decades were ones 
of high activity: We had the Progressive Party period, the First World 
War, and demanding leaders like Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wil- 
son. By 1920, we were in a condition of exhaustion. There followed a dec- 
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brought us by the 1950s into a new state of national exhaustion and a new 
period of passivity and acquiescence. And then we had Kennedy and John- 
son, the New Frontier and the Great Society; we had the racial revolution; 


iat s bit had the Deo the New Deal, the Second World War, the oe 
ag Fair. Deal, the beginning of the Cold War, and the war in Korea. ‘This 





we had the most unpopular war in American history; ia had R 7 aaa 


the campuses and the alienation of the young; we had Watergate and a 
near-impeachment of a President. So once again, there has been national 
exhaustion—and that is where we are now. 

During these periods of hibernation, two important things happen. 
First, our national energy is replenished. The batteries get recharged. 
Second, the problems that are neglected during the period of passivity be- 
gin to pile up, become acute and unmanageable. At a certain point, the 
dam breaks, and we enter a new period of activism. My guess is that some- 
time in the eighties the dam will break again. It will be seen then that the 
only way we can deal with a lot of these problems is through the use of 
government, and we will enter another era of affirmative government. 

It should be noted that each of these swings comes to rest at a higher 
level of commitment to positive government. Even in our contemporary 
doldrums we still find that a majority favor wage and price controls, the 
limitation of corporate profits, government health care, and so on. 





Wattenberg: Professor Kristol, we have just heard, I think, the nature of 
American conservatism described as weary, narcissistic, exhausted, fa- 
tigued and passive. Is that how you see whats happening in the country, 
and is that the nature of conservative thought? 


Schlesinger: Let me interject that I was not talking about conservative | 


thought but about conservative eras. Conservative eras are the products S 


of fatigue. Conservative thought may often be the product of exertion. 


Kristol: Thank you, Arthur. I think that the trouble with that question is 
- twofold. One is the assumption that as far as opinion is concerned, there is 
one political community called America. I think there are several political 
communities. The structure of opinion, as I’m sure you are aware, really 


, ean be more accurately described in geological terms. There are layers of o ey 
piia opinion, and sometimes—as in the 1960s—these layers move in quite dif- 


7 - ferent directions at the same time, setting up all sorts of stresses and - 
7 strains. Where the final resting place is for all the layers during periods of. 
-quiescence is very hard to say. But more important, I think, is thatthe 







e _terms left and right, while they do have meaning, present only a twodi 


i “mensional picture of opinion. 








"F In the real world of three dimensions, people move left, people move 
rig ; they move up and down, forward and backwards, and people there- a 














Ts amerwa moving 
















pve in. several ways at once. On certain social isguesliké abe 
“I s difficult to define the political meaning of various changes of at- E 
ide s. The same is true of the welfare state. As things have developed— 
| I think this is the problem of liberalism in the United States today— 
the welfare state has now been largely completed and, on the whole, peo- 
- ple: are not wildly dissatified with it. But they are certainly less satisfied 
< with the extension of the welfare state that emerged out of the Great Soci- 
ety. If you say attitudes toward the welfare state are a definition of liberal 
or conservative, you could thus come up with different readings. 
: My own view is that a majority of Americans want a conservative wel- 
fare state. They want to take certain programs of the welfare state that 
have emerged over the past 40 years—above all, the security programs 
-such as Social Security, unemployment insurance, and the like—and make 
‘them a part of the American system. They are less favorably disposed to 
a -other aspects of the welfare state. I think if you look at it in those lights, 
you ean explain a lot of the contradictory impulses that we seem to see at 
ete : work i in this country. 
= -On the last point you raised, 1 think there’s just no question that the in- 
: tallectual energy has moved away from the liberal center. It has moved 
left. Many young people in the universities are doing a lot of what they 
think is exciting work, and one has to say that the radical perspective is at- 
tractive to young scholars. Incredibly enough, Marxism has had a renais- 
sance in the last seven or eight years in the academy. At the same time, 
there is also a movement which can be fairly described as one to the right. 
» If you look at the interesting young columnists coming along, they tend to 
a > conservative, a few radicals, not many liberals. 
So, :my own view is that the liberal agenda, as it was when Arthur and I 
were young, has been completed and we are now ina post-liberal era. 










Schlesinger: I would disagree that the liberal agenda i is completed. I think 
- that in the eighties we will find a revival of liberalism in the sense of affir- 

_ mative government. 
-One of the unsolved problems on the liberal agenda is the control of in- 
ae flation. I’m unable to understand why inflation is regarded as a conserva- 
tive issue. If there is anything that affects traditional liberal constituen- 
cies, it’s inflation. Inflation is hardest on the poor and the pensioners. The 
_ rich find ways of adjusting to inflation. Businessmen make money out of it. 


















Kristol: I don’t think you can make inflation a part of-the liberal agenda, 
except to the degree that the liberal response will be mandatory wage and 
price controls, which I predict is what it will be. And that won't work. 









ae Gergen: Do you also believe that new wage and price controls are on the E i 
horizon, Mr. Schlesinger? oe. 





Pe "Schlesinger: Yes, but they would work. They even worked under Nixon 
w en they were administered by people who didn’t believe in them. 





os salve, and maybe they will, but it’s not easy: . 





; increases. A some » point, controls are removed and ‘prices. soar. E 


-Liberals have a problem here that, in theory, they should be able t t 
















Namely, when you get active s ae 


-~ government, there is always a tendency for government to become overly si 


active and to spend more than it should or can. To finance this spending, ito 
prints money. But, in order to control inflation you must have government 
willing to exercise self-restraint. fey 





Schlesinger: I would agree that much more discrimination is T in : 5 es 
the uses of affirmative government, and I think that liberals are perfectly _ 
aware of this. In fact, a lot of arguments for decentralization and soon 


= have come from liberal sources as well as from conservative or, indeed, 
rather than from conservative sources. 


_ Kristol: In all fairness though, Arthur, I think you have to realize liberal 
economic theory is what produced inflation. The conservative economists 
for 30 years now have been saying that that theory will lead to inflation. If 
you look at all the reviews of John Maynard Keynes’s book when it came - 





out, the traditional economists all said this is a prescription for inflation, oe 


which, in fact, it has turned out to be. 


Schlesinger: There is no evidence that reducing government spending or 
the rate of monetary growth, or even reducing employment, has any deci- 
sive effect on inflation. We have now developed a remarkable capacity to 
sustain high ISVER of ANOR and unemployment simultaneously. 


Wattenberg: Let me come back to our original question. There are many 
issues that have been traditionally and typically regarded in this country - 
as representing right and left—the cultural issues, the defense issues, the 


economic issues, and so forth. On those issues, is this country today more 


“to the right” than it was two years ago, five years ago or 10 years ago? 


Schlesinger: In the first place, I would take out the social issues. Obvious- 
; ly, the country is much more permissive today than it was 10 years ago, 20 
years ago, 40 years ago and so on, but that doesn’t seem to be a political 


thing. I know there are those who claim tremendous political impact $ for a oe 


the social issues, but I have never been persuaded on that. Lat 
Defense spending has become a liberal-conservative issue only rather r re- e 


oo cently. In my youth, when Franklin D. Roosevelt was President, and later 





on, where there seemed a serious reason for running a large defense bud- 2 
get, the liberals tended to be strong supporters of military spending. Tal 


= ways used to favor a large defense budget. But in recent years the nature o 





of the external- threat has changed and, therefore, it seems to me, the - 


2 P — of. defense spending has changed. I don’t think that. defense o. 
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spending per se is a liberal-conservative conditioned-reflex issue. 
The basic issue that distinguishes liberals from conservatives today is af- 
firmative government versus negative government. 


Kristol: I think that American politics has basically been moving to the 
right since 1970. The election of Nixon in 1972 with a strong majority was 
a clear sign. Since then we’ve has continuing signs that the American peo- 
ple—I’m even willing to use Arthur’s terms—want less active government. 
They find the activities of government, for the most part, irritating and not 
very productive. 

Maybe this is just a cycle. The liberal impulse in our society doesn’t go 
away, nor does the conservative. They do go through cyclical phases, and I 
think what’s happened in American politics is that many of the traditional 
liberal politicians have become more conservative. It’s not that the conser- 
vatives have been swept into power; that has not happened in most cases. 
But looking at the liberal politicians who have been elected over the last 
six years, there is no question that on traditional fiscal matters, on welfare 
spending, or even on attitudes toward national health insurance, they are 
more conservative than they were, or their counterparts would have been, 
seven or eight years ago. 


Gergen: Would you accept the thesis that Mr. Schlesinger started with, 
that periods of quiescence have been periods when weve been in the dol- 
drums? I refer particularly to the 1950s. 


Kristol: Oh, no. The fifties were a lovely period. 


Schlesinger: I said political doldrums. I didn’t mean intellectual doldrums, 
' because periods of activity derive from thoughts that were thought during 
periods of quiescence: The New Deal sprang out of the 1920s, the 1960s 
sprang out what a lot of people were thinking in the 1950s. 


ar 





E Ta ey satisfied with a EKSI thats was ai iy active. 


environmental protection stored up a lot of trouble for the 1960s. 





is Schlesinger: What we didn’t do in racial justice, urban decay, energy, and So 


- : Kristol: That i is a liberal illusion. It is true that in periods of relative p politi- ey eas! 
2i cal  quiescence—political stability, let’s call it—problems build wp, Ofa 


3 5, course, problems build up. That’s life. Problems are always building up, A 


a but. they also build up during periods of government activity, which ex- 
z plains the periods of political stability that follow. Sure, if government had 


< done certain things about the environment in the 1950s, we could have 
been spared a lot of the follies of the present environmental movement, 


put no one was asking government to do very much about the environment 


in the 1950s. It was not an issue. If it had been, the political process would 
have been responsive to it. 





| Wattenberg: Let me try to establish one thing. You both are generally e 





agreed on the idea that American politics does move cyclically, and we are i o 


now on the rightward stroke of such a cycle? 
Schlesinger: A quietist stroke. 


Kristol: I would say we have entéred a period in which people prize stabil- _ 
ity above all else—stability of the dollar, political stability, economic sta- 
bility and stability of international affairs. 


| 2 = Schlesinger: I hope Irving does not mean to imply that in other periods 
| people prize instability. 


- Kristol: Some people do. They call it social change. 


7 Schlesinger: Life is not stable, particularly in a EPE E society. 
-~ Life requires adjustment to a constantly changing environment. It’s that 
Rra fact of instability that makes periods of activism necessary. 


a Wattenberg: If we are in such a rightward cycle, is that caused by the no- - 
2 : tion that recent liberalism has failed? Or does this cycle just happen? 


o Schlesinger: Emerson once said: “In analyzing history, do not be too pro- oe r 
-© found, for often the causes are quite superficial.” People today are tired. 
es They’ ve been exhausted by what they’ve been through. They want respite = 
a a and repose. Other people go and put gloss on it, saying it represents the rants 
failure of liberalism or r whatever, but the simple explanation is the aceus o i 
oe rate one. j 


a = Kristol: You can n call it the failure of liberalism. Or + you can call it the suc- 












Ds sralism—the fact that the traditional liberal agenda has been Be 
















‘But something very important has also happened to liberalism. Once the 3 e 
beral agenda of the 1930s, 1940s and 1950s was completed, a new agenda re 
_ began to emerge, and part of American liberalism began to move left. That =: 
-> is, it began to move more and more toward what, in Europe, would be. 
-called social democracy. 






eo Wattenberg: We have hit that moment when we have to deal with this 
- whole idea of labels—what they used to mean, what they now mean. Ar- 
F i thur, you. mentioned that liberals used to believe in a strong American de- 
oe fense posture. That is the liberalism that I grew up with. Liberals used to 
` think that quotas [for minorities] were something abhorrent. Liberal eco- 
_ nomic policy was always in favor of something called belching smoke-. 
stacks, which is something now that liberal environmentalists—surely 
3 _ part of the solid liberal alliance now—find reprehensible. If someone be- 
eves in that old liberal triad, as I do, one is called a conservative or a 
oe neoconservative, or a neoliberal—but not a liberal. So have the conditions 
. changed to make liberalism change, or have liberals changed? 









_ Schlesinger: It all depends on what level you’re talking about. You're talk- 

ing about a programmatic level and programs are obviously not absolutes. 

. Programs exist in a context. They're designed te achieve certain purposes. 

And the question is whether programs which were favored to achieve lib- 

F T eral purposes 30 years ago are going to achieve those purposes now. 
: There’s nothing sacred about programs. 





OK ristol: But certain basic changes are taking place within American liber- 
< alism. Onei is that the class which American liberalism aimed to help in the 
1930s, 1940s and 1950s was the working class. Now, it is much less con- 
cerned with the working class than with what we might call the class be- 

_ low the working class, and it is concerned with certain general issues—en- 

- vironmentalist issues, let us say—that are classless. 

That leads me into the second major point, the attitude toward economic - 
< growth. Liberals, with their Keynesian economic philosophy, used to say: 
~ “We can produce better economic growth than conservatives can.” And for 
- a while, indeed, it looked as if they could, and they did. Whether the eco- — 
_ nomic growth they produced was a result of Keynesian policies is a matter | 
_ of dispute. But the newer liberalism is either indifferent to, or actually 
hostile to, economic growth. The cultural issues become important here. 3 
Looking at various parts of the New Left—the Schumacher book [Small is = 
Beautiful by economist E.F. Schumacher], all those other books coming 

-= out-of California on the beauties of the pastoral life, the extreme environ- > 
mentalist movement (which is very powerfully represented in this Admin- 
_ istration) and the “Naderites” in general—you'll find a basic distrust of 
economic growth. oo 









The American Review 


“There are a great many people, now 
called liberals and members of this 
New Class, who think redistribution 


of wealth on moral grounds is the 
most important political necessity.” 
—Kristol 





Schlesinger: I would regard Schumacher as a conservative, and I think 
the whole “small is beautiful” movement is a conservative movement, not a 
liberal movement. Again that shows the difficulties of terminology. 


Kristol: The question becomes: Where do you set the limits to the growth 
of government? This is something that exercises people and has become a 
conservative-liberal issue in this country. Today, a lot of people, such as 
myself, feel that we have to start looking at this very seriously, that we do 
want to set some limits to the growth of government. But the way the gov- 
ernmental bureaucracy is behaving, the way the courts are behaving, and 
intermittently, the way Congress is behaving, there seem to be no limits in 
sight. 


Schlesinger: I think that everyone objects to the bureaucracies that both- 
er them. Conservatives are not bothered by the bureaucracies that serve 
them. It depends on whose ox is gored. 


Kristol: Yes, but at some point the bureaucracy becomes large enough and 
state intervention becomes inclusive enough so that everyone’s ox is 
gored. At that point—and if we’re not at that point, we’re near it—people 
say, “Hold on.” 


Schlesinger: Oh, no, we’re far from that point. 


Wattenberg: That really is the argument: Has government reached a 
point where, as you say Irving, it hurts everybody? Or is it far shy of this 
point, as you say, Arthur? 


Schlesinger: I think in certain areas the government has gone too far and 
is a pain in the neck. But, on balance, the expansion of government in this 
century has improved the amount of liberty and personal welfare. 


Wattenberg: Economist Arthur Okun told me recently, and I agree, that 
perhaps the prime task of any person regarding himself as a good liberal 
these days ought to be to see to it that the bad programs are junked and the 
good ones are made to work more efficiently, because you can’t go on to the 
1980s unless you clear up the mess. 


1S AMOMEL MOMMY to the Right? 





Schlesinger: I agree. 


Kristol: In a way, it’s too bad we don’t have a socialist party in this coun- 
try; it would make politics, I think, a lot more rational. If you look at gov- 
ernments in Europe, especially those that have socialist governments, you 
discover that members of the New Class—the extreme environmentalists, 
and other movements—are socialists. If we had a socialist party, they'd all 
be in it, and it would really in some ways be so much better because I 
think they would then be more reasonable. 

But when people who really are socialists try to achieve their socialist 
agenda within a traditional liberal framework— and I think this is what’s 
happening within liberal politics in the United States today—then you get 
really destructive government actions. They are actions that no one would 
defend on traditional liberal grounds, such as a regulation of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare [HEW] that not only must you 
have as many cheerleaders attending girls’ athletic events as boys’ athletic 
events, but the cheerleaders have to cheer just as loud. That is a real 
HEW regulation. 

Try to figure out who puts that in and why. Arthur, you know from your 
own university experience a lot of the really absurd regulations that are 
imposed on our economy and our society. And since I don’t think the peo- 
ple who foster such regulations are stupid and I don’t think they really be- 
lieve in an absurd world, I can only assume that this is part of a general 
strategy of involving government more and more in the economic and so- 
cial life of the country. 


Schlesinger: I don’t believe that for a moment. It may be a dream of some, 
but I think, Irving, one can never underestimate the power of mindless- 
ness in human affairs. 

I must confess a skepticism—and here I disagree not only with Irving, 
but also with my dear friend, Ken Galbraith—on the existence of the “New 
Class.” The New Class has been predicted forever. Veblen wrote about 
the soviet of engineers, and long before Veblen we had men like Saint-Si- 
mon and Comte writing about it. I am reminded of that old Chinese prov- 


“I must confess a skepticism on the 
existence of the New Class. I am re- 
minded of that old Chinese proverb: 


‘There’s a lot of noise on the stairs, 
but no one comes into the room.’ 
—Schlesinger 
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f noise on the stairs, but no one 
rofessional, technical and | manag V nost of 

) ` lixon in 1972. I don’t see that they | have a common polities e 
o or a common psychology. ¢ 


- Kristol: Well, what the New Class is, is also a matter of controversy. If 
one. were to leave aside those who work in the private sector and consider dae, Se 
ae only those who work in either government or the nonprofi t sector, includ- a) 
-ing the universities, then a different result would appear. And I dont 
-think those people are mindless. I’ve met them, you’ve met them. 





: i Schlesinger: No, no, but they're preoccupied with their jobs, and they're 
5 -doing what they think their jobs require. To suppose that there’s. some 
x conspiracy here is hard to believe. 


Watt tte nberg: Not a conspiracy, perhaps, but an ideology. Isn’t that really 
what's at work? 


a : . Schlesinger: To propagate a regulation of the kind that Irving describes 
about cheerleaders is not a credible way of advancing the cause of big gov- 
Bae a ernment. Therefore, it seems to me to be mindlessness. 


Kristol: What these people believe in, really is, “the worse, the better”— aes 
as far as economic growth is concerned. There is a simple dialectic at work 
here. To the degree that you get economic growth, the pressure for redis- _ 
tribution diminishes, because economic growth permits everyone, one 
- hopes, to improve his or her condition. As economic growth is frustrated, z 
AT pressure for redistribution increases. There are a great many people, now 
called liberals and members of this New Class, who think redistribution of 
Seo > wealth on moral grounds is the most important political necessity, and that 
: = z : f you have to frustrate economic growth to achieve that redistribution, 













| - ‘Se Schlesinger: I think that’s a bizarre and unduly conspiratorial reading. I 7 
ae don’t think this has much relationship to the world of politics. No one is go- 
En ing to succeed i in making a political appeal on those grounds. 


Kristol: But they dont-make it on those grounds. They make it on other 
ne grounds. I dont want to use the word “conspiracy.” I'll accept the word -~ 
Me deology.’ ” That is the agenda that is clearly implicit in all of their aetivi- © 
ties. And since they are not stupid, and they are not EE I think they ee 
know that agenda. ; lee 


l = € rgen: sano the terms li liberalism and conservatism carrying so much bag- y ; 





















he French | Revolution. ‘They are essentially 19th-century ter ms 







Sel lesinger: Of < course liberalism i in Europe, has a very different ‘sign iif | 
i ance from liberalism here, where it generaly: means a free market, anti- a 
| clerical liberal party that... Bat 





ae Kristol: It meant that here, too, for most of the 19th ceny and that has 
= changed. But there is an important distinction between left and right, and 
~ the categories of left and right, which is one’s conception of the politically a n 
pa : É possible. Really, that’s what it comes down to. The reason the French r 
->e Revolution is the dividing line for all modern political ideologies is that. w ony 
sets up the challenge: What do you think the limits of politics are? If. you’ re ee 
left, you think the limits of politics are either infinite, or, at least, very, : 
very, large. If you’re right, you tend to think the limits of polities are more 
toward the narrow side. 





Schlesinger: What do you mean, “the limits of polities”? 


3 ristol: I mean the eee of human happiness and human progress that: — a io 
ean be achieved through political action. 


Schlesinger: Well, in that sense, I would be a conservative, because. I | s k a a 
think politics has very marked limits. 
Wattenberg: Yet, you feel that we ought to have a new spasm of activity in — oe 
the eighties. 
; Schlesinger: Yes, as far as programs and policies are concerned. But, I be- 
o - lieve i in the limits of human wisdom and the frailty of human striving. 





D Kristol: Conservatives, after all, are not against politics, they're not even 
against change. Conservatives believe that change should respond to the 
intimations of change that are already occurring in the society. 















_ Schlesinger: We're getting into this difficulty of distinguishing between = 
ae - conservative intellectuals and practical conservatives. Most conservatism oF 
_ “in American polities has been unreflective. Indeed, it depends for its think- 
oe ingr more and more on people who are trained in another tradition. e 














ge Kristol: Yes, I think that’s true. We’re trying to change that. But I think ae 
the attitude toward the market does to a considerable degree derive from 
one’s attitude towards the limits of politics. That is, if you say that the lim- 
its of politics are relatively narrow, then you take ab initio a more indul- 

= gent attitude toward the market, and you say government probably canto 
do better, or the presumption is that government can’t do better. Te 
a : - doesn’t follow that the market always can do better. But the presumption 
Xs is that economic activity will probably be better off if the marketplace, 5 
- guides it, rather than government. oe 
. ] That’s the original conservative presumption. 









f the market doing e eve } 








ing to use the market. | oblems that the market, 
obviously, can't solve, and, it’s such eviews that require the use of gov- ade 









| problems of ‘unemployment. EE 






a a Kristol: Well, there i is an argument o over r that, but the question is really . ae 
the presumption. H 





Gergen: You both seem to be saying that we're in a period of quiescence e 
=o and that the pendulum is going to naturally swi ce 
E But is that inevitable? Is it possible that during i this period the privat te set | 
tor, which is the alternative that conservatives would put forward, can ex- 
= ercise leadership to solve some of the problems that may be coming i 
the road and thereby prevent us from going back into another period of 
== governmental activism, once again enlarging the: welfare state? >o 
















Schlesinger: Nothing is inevitable, and if the private sector € can How that 

it can solve the problems of inflation, unemployment, racial injustice, envi- © = 
ronmental protection, and all the other concerns, then there would not bea 
new resort to government. It is simply a fact that in previous periods of Ge 
quietism, the private sector has failed to solve these or similar problems of © 
public concern. Therefore, when people get fed up with the problems, they : 
resort to government. And as Irving: says, that-creates: problems of its 

own. But that’s the way it goes. 





eS i - Kristol: It is not reasonable, and I think it is a form 
wen £0 ask the private sector to solve the problem of inflation. Inflation i is cre- 
ooa ated by government. Only government can solve the problem of inflation. 


: - ‘Schlesinger: The private sector contributes to the problem of ijjon K A 
That is another subject. By | P 


2 7 Kristol: Well, everyone contributes to the problem of inflation, but it’s 7 ee 
oe . government that makes inflation possible. + 





i | J Schlesinger: Administered prices contribute. . A 


oe Kristol: No. Believe me, that is not of any great economic signifi ieance, Ar- 
a thur. But what do you want from the private sector? There really are only =- 
T two things the private sector has ever offered. „One is a great: deal of per- 4 
sonal liberty, and the other is economie growth. Now, economic growth . 
A will in the longer run solve a lot of problems. I have lived long enough 
~ now, and I have seen it solve a lot of the problems that we were familiar | 
_. with in the 1930s and 1940s. I'll quote John F. Kennedy again, that a rising 
E . tide lifts all ships. If you get satisfactory economic grow! th over a period of _ - a 


es Hime, r ae a cles appear. 











< 80, yes—using the term “liberal” to mean under all ad- Ee 


PA 


tia victim of its success.. 



















7 “TRU rH SE EKER, HALF NAKED, AT ; N I GHT, ge" 
| RUNNING DOWN BEACH. 
SOUTH OF SAN FRANCISCO — 


By Robert Penn Warren 


ee In dak climbing up. Down-riding the ai ae 
a - Beackward from dune-head. Running, feet bare on 

Sand wet-packed and star-stung. Breath in lungs loose. 

ae T} f ugh now the tide turning, spume yet ined the air on 







a My hest which, naked, splits darkness. While c on the right hand, — 
a Palisades of white-crashing breakers renew and stretch on 
Into unmooned drama and distance. —But to understand i 

Is impossible now. Flight from what? To what? And alone. 


-~ Far behind, the glow of the city of men fades slow. 

.. And ahead, white surf and dark dunes in dimness are wed, 
z And Pacificward, leagues far, the fog now threatens to grow 

-While I run face-up, stars yet shining above my wet head 

Before they are swaddled in grayness, though grayness, REN 
-= — Is what waits—after history, logic, philosophy, too, 
5 Even rhythm of lines that bring tears to the heart, and scraps 
< Ofold wisdom that like broken bottles in darkness gleam at you. 





-What was the world I had lived in? Poetry, orgasm, joke: 
_ And the joke, the biggest on me, a laughing despair 

-A Ofa truth the heart might speak, but never spoke— 
Mike. the twilit whisper of wings with no shadow on air. 








e You dreamt that somewhere, somehow, you may embrace — 
a -Ther world in its fullness and feel, like Jacob, at last 
The merciless grasp of that unwordable grace 

y hich has no truth to tell of future or past, 











; But only life’ s instancy, daylight or night, 

= Whi e constellations strive, or a warbler whets 

His m te, or ice creaks blue in the Arctic white-night light, — 
Or the maniac weeps over what he always forgets. 















| So lungs aflame now, and sand now raw between toes, 

And the city’s glow fading dimmer, then dimmer still, 

And the grind of breath and of sand is all one knows 
of the truth aman flees to, or from, in his need to fulfill 



















Vhat?—Or the beach, flat I fall by the foam -frayed sea 
a: by rushes an outflung hand, as though — 

coe C3 tentative espa iy yet knowing itself to be 
As ignorant as I, and perhaps as feckless also. 


So I stare at the stars, then shut eyes, and in 2 dark press an ear ae 
To sand as cold as cement, to apprehend, ee ae 
Not merely the grinding of shingle and sea-slosh near, 

But the groaning miles of depth where light finds its end, 








ae And deeper than ocean, or cold-crinkled earth crust, 
a od ast silken soil-slip, past rocks that against rocks grieve, 
Then at the globe’s deepest darkness and visceral lust _ 
Canl hear the groan-swish of magma churn and heave? 






No word? No sign? Oh, is there a time and place— a 
Ice-peak or heat-simmering distance—where the heart, like an eye, ae ee 

_» May open? But sleep, at last it has sealed up my face, E 
And last foam, retreating, creeps from my hand. I t will dry, ® 







While fog, star by star, imperiaily claims the an 
“How long till dawn flushes a dune-top, or gilds the beach-stones? 
I stand up. Stand thinking, I’m one poor damned fool, all right, 
Then ask, a years later, PU drive again forth under | 
stars, on night-tottering bones. 


Reprinted from The Atlantic Monthly. Copyright. © 1978 by Robert Penn Warren. 


THE MASS MEDIA: 
OPPORTUNITIES AND THREATS 


By Leonard Sussman 


As the influence of the mass media has in- 
creased, so has the contentiousness of its crit- 
ics. In the United States, complaints against the 
media focus on the growing concentration of 
power in the hands of comparatively few owners 
of newspapers, radio stations and television 
channels. On the world scene, a number of de- 
veloping countries charge that coverage of their 
areas by Western news agencies is biased, in- 
complete and often inaccurate. 

The author feels many of the Third World 
criticisms are valid, but that the solution to the 
problem is not the restriction of the free flow 
of information, which is advocated by some 
leaders of the developing nations. The answer, 
he argues, lies in broadening and diversifying 
the free flow of ideas and information. 

Leonard Sussman, a former newspaper and radio jourmaliet is now executive 
director of Freedom House, an institution “dedicated to strengthening demo- 
cratic institutions,” and editor of its magazine, Freedom at Issue. He is a mem- 
ber of the board of the World Press Freedom Committee and the International 
Council on the Freedom of the University. His article is abridged from The An- 
nals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 





tion began in the mid-19th century with the phonograph and tele- 

phone. One remarkable century later the dynamic media—the high- 
speed press, transistor radio, computer linkage, communication satellite, 
and combinations of these and other technologies—have vastly increased 
the opportunities for the worldwide sharing of news and information. 
These media have, by the same processes, increased the potential dangers 
to the individual citizen. Regardless of how spectacular and useful the lat- 
est technologies at the service of the media may be, the more “massive” 
they become the smaller the number of communicators who can control 
what larger numbers of receivers can see or hear. 

The rapidly growing power of the mass media has generated complex 
and growing controversies, particularly in the international arenas where 
the world news services function. In some countries, particularly the de- 
veloping nations where three-quarters of the world’s population lives, rela- 
tively little news flows either within or across borders. The industrially 


‘kK present era of mass media and almost instantaneous communica- 
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developed countries, in contrast, speak of an infaitnaticw evérluad. ne 

puters at the Associated Press in New York process 15,000 ) words a min- 

ute. Information moves so fast that only other computers can select and eae 

-reassign the material. Yet Third World spokesmen maintain that far too 

little news and information about their social and economic development | 
reaches either the first or third worlds. ; 

` Roles of the Mass Media 

The United States has a unique role to play in confronting these issues. 
It maintains the broadest regular diplomatic relationships of any nation, we 
and the largest private worldwide news transmission system. It must, 
therefore, acknowledge not only the political, economic and security impli- ene 
cations of its national policies, but also the human dimension reflected. in va 
the growing power of its mass news media. This power derives from the oa 
roles of mass media. They carry news of change in the political, social, eco- eer 
nomie and cultural spheres, as well as new conceptions of old and future 

-ideas in these and other fields. Change is always a dangerous commodity. 
It threatens the status quo. Moreover, the mass media in free societies 
serve as non-governmental mobilizers of social thought and help to involve 
people in the political process. In countries ruled by an authoritarian elite, 
the mass media are directly harnessed to mobilize opinion in favor of the 
government’s political and social objectives. In either society, the impact : 
of the mass media is pervasive. 





The Media vs. the Government 


In countries with a high level of political rights and civil liberties for 
their citizens, the very massiveness of the news media appears to place in- 
formation dissemination in the hands of a relatively few people. In the 
United States (220 million people), 8,342 radio stations serve 425 million 
radios, and 983 television channels feed 129 million TV sets. There are 2 
1,764 daily newspapers bought by 61.5 million readers in urban centers. Ke 
Another 10,000 weekly newspapers serve millions of rural subscribers, and 
10.5 million persons buy the three weekly national newsmagazines. | T 

Power is vested in each of these news conveyors. The publishers ofa - 
weekly newspaper (circulation 650) in a small town in central Vermont a 
have influence second only to the highest elected official, the town man- 
ager. Indeed, just as the Washington Post has carried criticism of every = 
President of the United States, so too, in that small Vermont town, the ad- i 
versarial relationship between the press and the town manager provides F 
the balance of power envisioned in the U.S. Constitution. Wherever per- 
mitted to function free of governmental controls, the news media tend fo: - 
challenge the power concentrated in government. B 

©- The degree of independence of the information channel is, therefore, a 
ay major test of the freedom permitted all citizens in a country. The C 
= “parative Survey of Freedom conducted by Freedom House examines 



















_the peration ofa political system that is responsive to the popular will... 
The power of the news media has grown with the i increasing variety md 
i volume of the information transmitted. The significantly higher speed of 
S i news delivery has further enhanced that power, Early access to accurate 
information often provides a valuable advantage, affecting the political, 
ee “economic or security interests of a group or a nation. 





a č Concentration of Ownership 


e through ownership or control of the news media consequently leads to a 
ou -concentration of media management in free, partly free, and unfree soci- 
i - eties. In free societies there is a continuing tendency for newspaper chains 
Sto: add to their holdings. In the United States, 200 daily papers are now 
= owned by six press groups. Moreover, 1,361 American cities and towns 
have only one daily newspaper. Despite the efforts of the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission to limit concentration of radio and TV ownership, 
the news programs of the major television and radio networks tend to in- 
fluence even those affiliates owned independently. 

The concentration of media management, in itself, does not yet inhibit 
the choices of American citizens. The number of large-city, daily newspa- 
pers in the United States has diminished in recent years. Yet many neigh- 

- borhood, suburban, foreign policy and other special-interest papers and 
-.. subsidiary news services have been created. Anti-establishment radio sta- 
~ tions in major cities continuously attack the prevailing political, social and 
- economic views, and consumer advocates challenge the claims of commer- 
cial advertising in all of the media. 
Ten American “counterculture” newspapers have a combined circulation, _ 
by their reports, of some 400,000 to 500,000 subscribers. Educational radio | 


=> tract a large audience. Viewers or listeners who think they get too little 
news from the broadcast media can readily turn to newspapers of record. 
ee as Weekly newsmagazines and periodicals of critical social comment provide 
oy further alternatives. 

Competition i in the Media 


A public that has learned to be skeptical of all social institutions tends to | 
heed any challenge to the status quo. Consequently, a small publication’s 


form American opinion, and many in the general public as well. 


Bs service possible. An omission of an important development or an incom- 


tie i aipported by: the rare ery press sand abe | and A 















The recognition that political as well as economic power can be achieved A 


and television carry programs that commercial channels fear will not ates 





charge against a major news service will merit the attention of those who — es 


Every day the Associated Press (AP) and United Press. International - poa 
(UPD) compete domestically and abroad to provide the most complete news 








a , ployed). Journalists or their media are often licensed, reporters are 
















Dh plete astouint: in one service will be immediately notičed by newsp 
E and broadcasters. Competition has survived in the American media. 
In more than two-thirds of the countries of the world, however, ther y 
little or no media competition. In unfree or even partly free nations, a wide i 
variety of restrictions impede both the foreign correspondent and the do- n 
-mestie journalist (whether a government employee or commercially. em- oe 


f 'equently harassed, prosecuted, jailed—or worse. Newsprint or advertis- ; 
ing is withheld from publishers out of favor. Government-controlled print 
“and broadcast media readily limit incoming world news as well as outgoing — 
domestic news. Most Third World countries have government-run nation: 
“news agencies. Some 48 of these are, in turn, linked to the Press Agencies 
Pool of the Non-Aligned Countries. The pool relays, without editing, infor- e 
mation, communique-style, provided by the various government news = = 
agencies. Western correspondents are barred from some developing coun- = 





fee _ tries, and foreign journalists are severely restricted in gaining access to — 
_ news services in many other nations of the second and third worlds. 








ao gently controlled information system that is absolutely linked to economic 


7 i = cannot withstand as adversarial a press as that which probed the Water- 
gate issues in the United States. The important factor is the national or in- 





_ Free Journalism in the Third World 


It should be noted, however, that there are free journalists in some | 
countries of the Third World, and that there are tightly restricted, unfree — 
media in parts of the developed world. Everywhere, press restrictions, 
whether subtle or obvious, are an index of the general freedom prevailing 
in a country. At present, Freedom House’s Comparative Survey lists 64 
nations as unfree, 47 partly free, and 44 free (28 percent of the countries). 
_ Even in some “partly free” countries, however, there are opportunities 
-for making the increasing power of the mass media available to provide 
greater information rather than to be a device for political mobilization. 
| Over the long term, however, evolving nonideological Third World coun- | 
tries are likely to liberalize their journalistic systems substantially. In- a 
deed, they are already moving in that direction. This evolution may result 000o 
in domestic journalism that increasingly encourages the expression of di = o 
verse views and a questioning polity. Such a journalism can imaginatively 
support social and economic development far more effectively than a strin- 

















development. We should encourage moderate Third World governments to = 
liberalize policies toward their domestic media—even in those cases where oe 
the governments themselves control, own and run the media. Some devel- 
oping countries with government-controlled newspapers and radios have oe 
been slowly relaxing restrictions on their own journalists, permitting them 
broader freedom to secure and report more news on the basis of their own 
professional responsibility. | a 
= There i is some merit to the argument that a weak, pre-industrial an : 


The American Review 








The ATS 6 is one of many U.S. communications satellites used to relay television signals. 
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-_ ternaty piwa of journalism that is held as the model. Which, ther 
ig the “fundamental human right: the indiv idual’s access to diverse views = 
-and the individuals capability to express views beyond interpersonal ı con- K 
- versation; or the collectivity’s right to determine what, in the best interest 
of society, the individual shall see, hear and be permitted to conv ey? These Te 
: diametrically opposite approaches are being debated intensively in interna- 
- tional forums. It is likely that these debates will continue for another dec- 
ade in UNESCO and in the U.N. General Assembly. 
One group of nations, which reflect both right and left political orienta- 
tions, stringently control their domestic news agencies, sometimes to gear 
them to the needs of national development, sometimes simply to forestall 
dissent, sometimes for both reasons. These regimes also maintain that the — a 
transnational news services (AP and UPI, Britain’s Reuters and France’ s ae 
Agence France-Presse) should be restricted by both domestic laws and in- 
ternational agreement. 





o . ‘Depen dence on Western News Agencies 


Another group of nations, moderate Third World states (including some 
politically free and partly free), also call for salutary improvement in the 
world news flow. However, these nations regard their media as still de- 
pendent upon foreign news services for information about other developing 
countries as well as for news about the West and East. The ever-increas- 
ing costs of international journalism tend to reduce the chances for devel- 
oping countries to build the news systems they seek. Strict adherence to 
tightly-controlled domestic news systems within the Third World further 
diminishes the international value of such systems. No government truly 
trusts another government’s news agency—no matter how outwardly 
friendly the two regimes may be. For that reason, even those nations that 
strongly criticize the Western news media purchase their daily reports for 
domestic dissemination (passing only edited versions to the people). And o 0822 
often these countries buy nongovernmental Western news instead of re- ee 
taining far more costly intelligence operations in many countries. 2o 

At this juncture in the controversies over the media, it is critically im- - oe 
portant to sustain international support for the journalistic model that. per- co 
mits diversity of news and views, and that lends no philosophical support i Ae 
to government control over domestic and international news seeking and k 
dissemination. Any universal model should favor the individual’s right to — 
know and express himself. The right of the reader or listener to respond 
through the same medium should be sustained by responsible journalists 
rather than by governmental dicta. Any new model, then, should not be 
built solely upon the collectivity’s right to control the news flow. 

To achieve international support for free-flow of information as the uni- 
versal standard, it will be necessary for Western governments and journal- n 
ists to acknowledge that moderate Third World critics do make some valid g 











a most important trends i in developing countries: their daily striving for ba- 

Sieen gie needs (food, housing, education) and their regular struggles against the 
ae 3 often overpowering forces of disease, climate and. poverty. A journalism 
om geared to newness and change finds little newness and change i in ancient 
social and human maladies, or even in long-term trends barely visible. Yet 
in no greater degree, and in few worthier causes, can the ingenuity of j jour- 
nalists be better tested. Indeed, one may envision a new Pulitzer Prize for 


reportage that best describes people confronting a vital, long-term trend. 





_A Multinational News Agency 
= Several opportunities for such reportage have been observed. The Press 
a j Foundation of Asia (PFA), which pioneered development-news in the 
_ 1960s, has begun to revitalize this concept. The PFA found that “develop- 
ment journalism” had been exploited by governments that insisted on link- 
~ ing all news (even constructive scientific, agricultural and industrial 
Fap reporting) to the vested interests of regimes in office. It was in this con- 
- text that Roger Tatarian proposed the creation of a Multinational News 
Agency (MNA) at the 1977 New York conference and the 1978 Cairo con- 
ference of the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. [Tatarian, formerly 
editor-in-chief of UPI, is now a professor of journalism at California State 
University and a consultant to UNESCO on international news flow.] This 
agency would carry professionally written longer articles on the social and 
economic subjects most sought by the developing countries. The MNA 
would be organized, financed and run by a consortium of Third World and 
Western journalists. A more elaborate plan has been suggested by a staff 
member of the U.N. Development Program. This plan would create a 
ee Third World reportorial staff to specialize in news of the human processes 
= visible in the developing world—not solely the “hard” news of coups, disas- 

ters and entertainment. 

_. Western assistance to Third World media is essential. So, too, is the re- 
` 8ponsiveness of the regimes in developing countries. A case in point is one 
Third World nation—let’s call it Country X—which recently announced 
~ that journalists on its government-owned newspapers would be free there- 
-after to seek and publish news, and even criticize the government. The 
number one newspaper of Country X immediately used its new freedom to 
write frankly of journalists who “have fallen” for “standing by the truth 
















< have now cannot expect that its press is capable of fighting alone for free 
= dom. It is not the members of the press who are being released, as from a 
-< bondage....It is the whole society that is being invited to conduct itself in 
the manner that can make press freedom: possible and realistic.” : 








y and seeking the public good.” The newspaper wrote: “Only the general so- | : : 
ciety can determine the level of the freedom of its press. A society like = A 





The Mass Media 


Inadequate Coverage of the Third World 


Such events should not go unnoticed in the developed countries. West- 
ern newspapers and broadcasters should prepare their publics to want and 
receive more realistic information from the two-thirds of the world’s popu- 
lation of whom we hear little. The world news services are aware of this 
broader dimension of information. Indeed, they already carry a great vol- 
ume of such information on their daily wires. Local editors in the West 
(and in the Third World as well) regularly kill much international news in 
favor of domestic or, at best, neighboring-country news. Until the publics 
all over the world want to know more about one another, the news of the 
developing countries will receive little coverage. 

Meanwhile, the free journalist, wherever he functions, must be helped 
through this period when the demands for a new journalistic model are 
reaching a crescendo. A new model often called “the New World Informa- 
tion Order” is sought by both nationalistic newscontrollers and moderate 
regimes who seek reasonable improvements in Western coverage of their 
countries. Other nations are seeking to exploit any criticism of Western 
journalism for ideological advantage. To meet the challenge, Western gov- 
ernments should make some of their broadcast, computer and satellite 
time available to Third World news media. Western governments should 
also help their independent journalists avoid further restrictions abroad. 
And Western journalists should enlarge their existing programs in training 
Third World journalists to expand new efforts to share technology, to 
press for lower news-transmission costs and—most important—to help 
sensitize people in all nations to want more news about developments 
throughout the world. 
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THE AMERICAN : 
A PRODUCT OF 
CULTURE NOT OF RACE 


By James Alan McPherson 


Human rights throughout the world is a con- 
cern of most Americans; human rights in Amer- 
ica is also a concern of most Americans. Black 
people in the United States have been struggling 
for racial equality ever since their nation’s Dec- 
laration of Independence said that all men were 
created equal. The struggle has not always been 
easy. Many victories have been won in the last 
few decades, but no one would yet say that the 
country has completely solved its racial prob- 
lems. The victories and the problems are often 
described poignantly by black American writ- 
ers, one of the most eloquent of whom is James 
Alan McPherson, whose last book, Elbow 
Room, won the 1978 Pulitzer Prize for Fiction 
(see review on page 101). In the following arti- 
cle, Mr. McPherson talks about the past, pres- 
ent and future. He discusses the thoughts, attitudes and feelings that en- 
gendered many of the short stories of his prizewinning collection. But this 
is not really an article about his book. It is an article about America. 





n 1974, during the last months of the Nixon Administration, I lived in 
San Francisco, California. My public reason for leaving the East and 
going there was that my wife had been admitted to the San Francisco 
Medical Center School of Nursing, but my private reason for going was 
that San Francisco would be a very good place for working and for walk- 
ing. Actually, during that time San Francisco was not that pleasant a 
place. We lived in a section of the city called the Sunset District, but it 
rained almost every day. During the late spring, Patricia Hearst helped to 
rob a bank a few blocks from our apartment and a psychopath called “the 
Zebra Killer” was terrorizing the city. Periodically the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation would come to my apartment with pictures of the suspected 
bank robbers. Agents came several times, until it began to dawn on me 
that they had become slightly interested in why, of all the people in a 
working-class neighborhood, I alone sat at home every day. They never 
asked any questions on this point, and I never volunteered that I was try- 
ing to keep my sanity by working very hard on a book dealing with the re- 
lationship between folklore and technology in 19th-century America. 
In the late fall of the same year a friend came out from the East to give 


Reprinted from The Atlantic Monthly. Copyright © 1978 by The Atlantic Monthly Company. 
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rain, 








tists....” The list went on. He remonstrated a bit more, and said, “Wł 






















tight. Here come the niggers.’” During the 18 months I spent in San | 
Francisco, this was the only personal encounter that really made me mad. | 
ronm recent years I have realized that my friend, whom I now respect even 
ae fore, was speaking from the perspective of a tactician. He viewed the sit- 
uation in strict bread-and-butter terms: A commitment had been made to 
redefine the meaning of democracy in this country, certain opportunities 
had been provided, and people like him were watching to see what would 
be made of those opportunities and the freedom they provided. From his- 
point of view, it was simply a matter of fulfilling a contractual obligation: 
taking full advantage of the educational opportunities that had been of- 
fered to achieve middle-class status in one of the professions. But from my 
point of view, one that I never shared with him, it was not that simple. 
Perhaps it was because of the differences in our generations and experi- 
ences. Or perhaps it was because each new generation, of black people at 
least, has to redefine itself even while it attempts to grasp the new oppor- 
tunities, explore the new freedom. I can speak for no one but myself, yet 
maybe in trying to preserve the uniqueness of my experience, as I tried to 
do in Elbow Room, I can begin to set the record straight for my friend, for 
myself, and for the sake of the record itself. 





A World Rich in Possibilities 
In 1954, when the U.S. Supreme Court decided Brown v. Board of Edu- 
cation {ending racial segregation in public schools], I was 11 years old. I 
lived in a lower-class black community in Savannah, Georgia, attended seg- 
regated public schools, and knew no white people socially. I can’t remem- 
ber thinking of this last fact as a disadvantage, but I do know that early on 
I was being conditioned to believe that I was not supposed to know any 
white people on social terms. In our town the children of the black middle 
class were expected to aspire to certain traditional occupations; the chil- 
_ dren of the poor were expected not to cause too much trouble. 
There was in those days a very subtle, but real, social distinction based 
on gradations of color, and I can remember the additional strain under 











a ore | was ie recession, "put ev DAN his ee shifted to Re in eal 2 
= age group and our failures. There were a great many of these, and he list- 
ed them point by point. He said, while we drove through a gloomy evening = 
| When the smoke clears and you start counting, I'll bet you won't 5 
find that many more black doctors, lawyers, accountants, engineers, den- m 
yte oou 

people are very generous. When they start a thing they usually finish it, 3 R 7 
_ But after all this chaos, imagine how mad and tired they must be. Back in es 

the fifties, when this thing started, they must have known anything could ee 

happen. They must have said, ‘Well, we’d better settle in and hold on = 











co EV ORE os the S benign intentions of the a government, ‘there was "e T 2 


ae belief i in the idea of progress, nourished, I think now, by the determination 2 


a of older people not to pass on to the next generation. too many stories 


a about racial conflict, their own frustrations and failures. They censored a 
great deal. It was as if they had made basic and binding agreements with 
themselves, or with their ancestors, that for the consideration represented 


a by their silence on certain points they expected to receive, from either 
-a Providence or a munificent federal government, some future service or re- 
-- — muneration, the form of which would be left to the beneficiaries of their si- 


lence. Lawyers would call this a contract with a condition precedent. And 
maybe because they did tell us less than they knew, many of us were less 
informed than we might have been. On the other hand, because of this 
same silence many of us remained free enough of the influence of negative 
stories to take chances, be ridiculous, perhaps even try to form our own 
positive stories out of whatever our own experiences provided. Though 
ours was a limited world, it was one rich in possibilities for the future. 

If I had to account for my life from segregated Savannah to this place 
and point in time, I would probably have to say that the contract would be | 
no bad metaphor. I am reminded of Sir Henry Maine’s observation that the — 
progress of society is from status to contract. Although he was writing | 
about the development of English common law, the reverse of his general- — 
ization is most applicable to my situation: I am the beneficiary of a number 
of contracts, most of them between the federal government and the insti- 
tutions of society, intended to provide people like me with a certain status. 


“Conquering, Holding, Dar. ing, Ventur ing” 


I recall that in 1960, for example, something called the National Defense 
Student Loan Program went into effect, and I found out that by my agree- 
ing to repay a loan plus some little interest, the federal government would 
back my enrollment in a small Negro college in Georgia. When I was a 
freshman at that college, disagreement over a seniority clause between the 
Hotel & Restaurant Employees and Bartenders Union and the Great 


ON orthern Railway Company, in St. Paul, Minnesota, caused management 


to begin recruiting temporary summer help. Before I was 19 I was encour- 





aged to move from a segregated Negro college in the South and through ` oe 
that. very beautiful part of the country that lies between Chicago and the = o — 
Pacific Northwest. That year—1962—the World’s Fair was in Seattle, and koe 
_it was a magnificently diverse panorama for a young man to see. Almost ae - 
every nation on earth was represented in some way, and at the center of | coe o 
the fair was the Space Needle. The theme of the United States exhibit, as = 


I recall, was drawn from Whitman’s Leaves of Grass: “Conquering, hold- 
ing, daring, venturing as we go the unknown ways.” 













retur e to the South, in the midst of all the civil righite activity, | — ‘ a 






~ typed); but the second, written in 1965, although also badly typed, was 
awarded first prize by Edward Weeks and his staff at The Atlantic Month- 
ly. That same year I was offered the opportunity to enter Harvard Law 
School. During my second year at law school, a third-year man named 
Dave Marston offered me, through a very conservative white fellow stu- 
dent from Texas, the opportunity to take over his old job as a janitor in 
one of the apartment buildings in Cambridge. There I had the solitude, 
and the encouragement, to begin writing seriously. Offering my services in 
that building was probably the best contract I ever made. 















| Tawa a ‘poster advertising a creative-writing contest sponsored by Read- a 2 
ers Digest and the United Negro College Fund. To enter the contest I had- a 
< to learn to write and type. The first story I wrote was lost (and very bady 





Opportunities Out of Thin Air 


<- -~ Lhave not recalled all of the above to sing my own praises or to evoke 
ee the black American version of the Horatio Alger myth. I have recited 
these facts as a way of indicating the haphazard nature of events during 
that ten-year period. I am the product of a contractual process. To put it 
simply, the 1960s were a crazy time. Opportunities seemed to materialize 
out of thin air; and if you were lucky, if you were in the right place at the 
right time, certain contractual benefits just naturally accrued. You were 
assured of a certain status if you could become a doctor, a lawyer, a den- 
oe tist, an accountant or an engineer. Achieving these things was easy, if you 
oo applied yourself. 
_ But a very hard price was extracted. It seems to me now, from the per- 
-spective provided by age and distance, that certain institutional forces, 
acting impersonally, threw together black peasants and white aristocrats, 
people who operated on the plane of intellect and people who valued the 
perspective of the folk. There were people who were frightened, threat- 
ened, and felt inferior; there were light-skinned people who called them- 
selves “black” and darker-skinned people who could remember when this 
term had been used negatively; there were idealists and opportunists, peo- 
ple who seemed to want to be exploited and people who delighted i in ex- 
ploiting them. Old identities were thrown off, of necessity, but there were 
not many new ones of a positive nature to be assumed. People from back- 
grounds like my own, those from the South, while content with the new 
opportunities, found themselves trying to make sense of the growing di- | 
versity of friendships, of their increasing familiarity with the various po- 
litical areas of the country, of the obvious differences between their values 
and those of their parents. We were becoming doctors, lawyers, dentists, 
accountants and engineers; but at the same time our experiences forced us — 
=- oto begin thinking of ourselves in new and different ways. We never wanted 
_ to be “white,” but we never wanted to be “black” either. And back during 
= that period there was the feeling that we could be whatever we wanted. 























sy we s joined a erup, 


a go inside one’ s self. 





An Identity as a Writer 


‘Now I want to return to my personal experience, to one. of the contracts | 






ee that this s was an , individual problem, and in order to > confront it one had to a aa 


that took me from segregated Savannah to the Seattle World's Fair. There | ee | 


were many things about my earliest experiences that I liked and wanted to 


preserve, despite the fact that these things took place in a context of seg- oa ra 


- regation; and there were a great many things I liked about the vision of all 
those nations interacting at the World’s Fair. But the two seemed to be- 
long to separate realities, to represent two different world views. Similar- 
ly, there were some things I liked about many of the dining-car waiters 
with whom I worked, and some things I liked about people like Dave Mar- — 
ston whom I met in law school. Some of these people and their values were 
called “black” and some were called “white,” and I learned very quickly 


that all of us tend to wall ourselves off from experiences different from our 
own by assigning to these terms greater significance than they should 


have. Moreover, I found that trying to maintain friendships with, say, a 
politically conservative white Texan, a liberal-to-radical classmate of Scot- 
tish-Italian background, my oldest black friends, and even members of my 
own family introduced psychological contradictions that became tense and 
painful as the political climate shifted. There were no contracts covering 
such friendships and such feelings, and in order to keep the friends and 
maintain the feelings I had to force myself to find a basis other than race 
on which such contradictory urgings could be synthesized. I discovered 
that I had to find, first of all, an identity as a writer, and then I had to ex- 
press what I knew or felt in such a way that I could make something whole 
out of a necessarily fragmented experience. 

While in San Francisco, I saw in the image of the 19th-century American 
locomotive a possible cultural symbol that could represent my folk origins 
and their values, as well as the values of all the people I had seen at the 
Seattle World’s Fair. During that same time, unconsciously, I was also be- 
ginning to see that the American language, in its flexibility and variety of 


idioms, could at least approximate some of the contradictory feelings that 

had resulted from my experience. Once again, I could not find any contrac- 3 a 
” tual guarantee that this would be the most appropriate and rewarding way ee 
to hold myself, and my experience, together. I think now that there | areno = 


such contracts. 

I quoted earlier a generalization by Sir Henry Maine to the effect that 
human society is a matter of movement from status to contract. Actually, I 
have never read Sir Henry Maine. I lifted his statement from a book by a 
man named Henry Allen Moe—a great book called The Power of Freedom. 





+ 





In that book, in an essay entitled “The Future of Liberal Arts Education,” 
Moe goes on to say that a next step, one that goes beyond contract, is now 
necessary, but that no one seems to know what that next step should be. 
Certain trends suggest that it may well be a reversion to status. But if this 
happens it will be a tragedy of major proportions, because most of the peo- 
ple in the world are waiting for some nation, some people, to provide the 
model for the next step. And somehow I felt, while writing the last stories 
in Elbow Room, that the condition precedent the old folks in my hometown 
wanted in exchange for their censoring was not just status of a convention- 
al kind. I want to think that after having waited so long, after having seen 
so much, they must have at least expected some new stories that would no 
longer have to be censored to come out of our experience. I felt that if any- 
thing, the long experience of segregation could be looked on as a period of 
preparation for a next step. Those of us who are black and who have had to 
defend our humanity should be obliged to continue defending it, on higher 
and higher levels—not of power, which is a kind of tragic trap, but on 
higher levels of consciousness. 


Transcending a Racial Identity 


All of this is being said in retrospect, and I am quite aware that I am ra- 
tionalizing many complex and contradictory feelings. Nevertheless, I do 
know that early on, during my second year of law school, I became con- 
scious of a model of identity that might help me transcend, at least in my 
thinking,.a provisional or racial identity. In a class in American constitu- 
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instrument devised t wo give former giaves ear equalit y wit ? 
: : k cans. Looking at the slow but steady way in which the basie guarantees of i 
ae the Constitution’ s Bill of Rights had, through judicial interpretation, been 
R -incorporated into the clauses of that amendment, I began to see the out- 
a lines. of a new identity. | 


see Something More Complex Than Black and White 
7 r -The first line of Section One of the Fourteenth Amendment makes an 
2 ; Pa all-inshisive definition of citizenship: “All persons born or naturalized in | 
the United States and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the 
= United States...” The rights guaranteed to such a citizen had themselves 
eE traveled from the provinces to the World’s Fair: from the trial and error of © 
ee * early 2 Anglo-Saxon folk rituals to the rights of freemen established by me- 
a dieval England’s Magna Carta, to their slow incorporation into early — 
_ American colonial charters, and from these charters (especially George 
-Mason's Virginia Declaration of Rights) into the U.S. Constitution as its 
Pes. -first ten amendments. Indeed, these same rights had served as the basis 
for the Charter of the United Nations. I saw that through the protean uses 








made of the Fourteenth Amendment, in the gradual elaboration of basic 


rights to be protected by federal authority, an outline of something much 

more complex than “black” and “white” had been begun. 
It was many years before I was to go to the Library of Congress and 
read the brief of the lawyer-novelist Albion W. Tourgée in the famous case 
[ae -Plessy v. Ferguson. Argued in 1896 before the United States Supreme 
acer _ Court, Tourgée’s brief was the first meaningful attempt to breathe life into 
the amendment. I will quote here part of his brief, which is a very beauti- 

ful piece of literature: 


This provision of Section One of the Fourteenth Amendment creates a 
new citizenship of the United States embracing new rights, privileges 
and immunities, derivable in a new manner, controlled by new author- 
ity, having a new scope and extent, depending on national authority for 
its existence and looking to national power for its preservation. 


oo Although Tourgée lost the argument before the Court, his model of citi- 
- a zenship—and it is not a racial one—is still the most radical idea to come 


out of American constitutional law. He provided the outline, the clothing, ? e oe 
op you will, for a new level of status. What he was proposing in 1896, I 


think, was that each United States citizen would attempt to approximate iG 





the ideals of the nation, be on at least conversant terms with all its diversi 





N ty, carry the mainstream of the culture inside himself, As an American, by oe 








oe trying to wear these clothes he would be a synthesis of high and low, black 
os and white, city and country, provincial and universal. Ifhe could live with 
= S these contradictions, he would be simply a representative American. 





: efield of Ironies | moo 
a ‘his. was the model I was aiming for in my book of stories. It can n be 
a achieved with or without intermarriage, but it will cost a great many mis- i 


their responses are geared to country music? How else, except in terms of i 
cultural diversity, am I to account for the white friend in Boston who 
taught me much of what I know about black American music? Or the white _ 
friend in Virginia who, besides developing a homegrown aesthetic he ealls | 

“crackertude,” knows more about black American folklore than most. black 
people? Or the possibility that many black people in Los Angeles have 
been just as much influenced by Hollywood’s “star system” of the forties 
and fifties as they have been by society’s response to the color of their 
skins? I wrote about people like these in Elbow Room because they inter- 
ested me, and because they help support my belief that most of us are 
products of much more complex cultural influences than we suppose. 

What I have said above will make little sense until certain contradictions 
in the nation’s background are faced up to, and until personal identities are 
allowed to partake of the complexity of the country’s history as well as of 
its culture. Three years ago, a very imaginative black comedian named 
Richard Pryor appeared briefly on American national television in his own 
show. He offended a great many people, and his show was canceled after 

only a few weeks. But I remember one episode that may emphasize my 
own group’s confusion about its historical experience. This was a satiric 
takeoff on the popular television movie Roots, and Pryor played an African 
tribal historian who was selling trinkets and impromptu history to black 
American tourists. One tourist, a middle-class man, approached the tribal 
historian and said, “I want you to tell me who my great-great-granddaddy 
was.” The African handed him a picture. The black American looked at it 
and said, “But that’s a white man!” The tribal historian said, “That’s 








from.” The historian looked hard at him and said, “You're from Cleveland, 
nigger.” I think I was trying very hard in my book to say the same thing, 
but not just to black people. 


` À New Direction 









back in 1974. It may illustrate why the terms of my acceptance of society’s 
_ offer had to be modified. I am now a writer, a person who has to learn to 
live with contradictions, frustrations, and doubts. Still, I have another 
ae _ quote that. sustains me, this one from a book called The Tragic Sense of - 








takes and a lot of pain. It is, finally, a product of culture and not of race. 
And achieving it will require that one be conscious of America’s culture — 
and the complexity of all its people. As I tried to point out, such a perspec- ae 
tive would provide a minefield of delicious ironies. Why, for example, oe 
should black Americans raised in Southern culture not find that some of 


right.” Then the tourist said, “Well, I want you to tell me where Pm — | oe 


Today I am not the lawyer my friend in San Francisco thought I should Pe 
be, but this is the record I wanted to present to him that rainy evening => 





The American Review 





Life, by a Spanish philosopher named Miguel de Unamuno. In a chapter 
called “Don Quixote Today,” Unamuno asks, “How is it that among the 
words the English have borrowed from our language there is to be found 
this word desperado?” And he answers himself: “It is despair, and despair 
alone, that begets heroic hope, absurd hope, mad hope.” 

I believe that the United States is complex enough to induce that sort of 
despair that begets heroic hope. I believe that if one can experience its di- 
versity, touch a variety of its people, laugh at its craziness, distill wisdom 
from its tragedies, and attempt to synthesize all this inside oneself without 
going crazy, one will have earned the right to call oneself “citizen of the 
United States,” even though one is not quite a lawyer, doctor, engineer or 
accountant. If nothing else, one will have learned a few stories and, most 
important, one will have begun on that necessary movement from contract 
to the next step, from province to the World’s Fair, from a hopeless person 
to a desperado. I wrote about my first uncertain steps in this direction in 
Elbow Room because I have benefited from all the contracts, I have ex- 
hausted all the contracts, and at present it is the only new direction I know. 
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Rolling along through Ohio, ee 
lapping up Mozart on the radio 
(Piano = 
Concerto Ne 0. 2l, worn but puro), 


a human u was thé music, 


oe natural was the static 
a Be p bl otti; ng ou tar eggios 
with clouds of idiot rage, 
exploding, barking, blind. a. 
The stars sit athwart our thoughts a. 
just 80. | 


H 


To be fair, though, about that day— 

dull sky, scuds of goldenrod, A 
fi elds dried Teli the plains a con S 
the olaa. sun 

a pillowed sort of face upon 

which an antie wisp of cirrus 

had set a moustache— 


at dawn, I remembered all day, 

I had parked beneath an overpass 

to check my lights, and breathed 

the secret green, the rain. 

Like hammered melody the empty road 
soared east and west. No static. Air. 


Reprinted from The American Scholar. 
Copyright © 1978 by Jehn Updike. 





KEITH JARRETT’S MUSIC: IS IT JAZZ? 


By James Lincoln Collier 


The renowned French jazz expert Charles De- 
launey once said that “the boundary between 
true jazz and non-jazz is often blurred.” Seldom 
has the blurring been more marked and contro- 
versial than in the modernist music of Keith 
Jarrett, the young American pianist-composer 
who is considered by many critics to be one of 
the most important figures in modern jazz. 

But is it jazz? If not, what is it? In this arti- 
cle, a student of the art analyzes the man and 
his music, which has been influenced by Bartók 
and bebop, by Debussy and Miles Davis. 

James Lincoln Collier is the author of The 
Making of Jazz and a jazz critic for The New 
York Times Magazine, from which this article 
has been abridged. 





azz has produced only a handful of names known to the general pub- 

lic. Louis Armstrong, Dave Brubeck, Benny Goodman, Duke Elling- 

ton and Miles Davis grew rich and famous, and they bent to popular 
taste to do so. 

On the scene today is another such major figure—a slight, soft-spoken, 
33-year-old pianist named Keith Jarrett. For his age, Jarrett has been on 
the jazz scene for a relatively long time. He began playing around Boston 
about 1963, and by his early twenties he was working with leading figures 
in jazz, among them drummer Art Blakey and trumpeter Miles Davis. In 
1974, he owned a modest reputation among jazz buffs, especially the 
younger followers of the jazz-rock fusion popularized by Miles Davis. In 
the last three years, however, his career has rocketed. One of his most im- 
portant albums, “The Köln Concert,” recorded live in Germany, is ap- 
proaching worldwide sales of a half million two-record sets, an astonishing 
figure in the jazz field, where a sale of 25,000 is considered satisfactory. 
His concerts are invariably sold out. In the autumn of 1978, his record 
company released a 10-record, $75 set of new concert performances, the 
sort of packaging usually reserved for Beethoven or Mozart. 

A good many jazz critics and fans deny that what Jarrett plays is jazz at 
all, although certainly portions of most of his records merit the title. Some 
of his records, on the other hand, are being reviewed by classical critics. 
This eclecticism is no doubt responsible for perhaps the most interesting 
Copyright © 1979 by The New York Times Company. Reprinted by permission. 
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: Ton conventions of a given style. Even the so-called “free jazz” of the 1966 ese 
ee was. usually set in some framework, if only the requirement that each mu- Be 


hich is that his followers are not solely: jazz 






of J ariett’s es 


a rock and folk. 

= -Jarrett improvises each concert entirely, with no forethought whatever. 
Furthermore, his stage mannerisms are theatrical. He twists and turns at 
the piano, now rising off the bench, now sliding forward, now leaning back 
at arm’s length from the keyboard. But there is more to it than this. The 
Keith Jarrett phenomenon embodies and attracts its. audience with ideas 
from the 1960s about spontaneity and freedom—“doing your own thing” 
and “letting it all hang out.” 


I mprovising Without a Framework 





yut are drawn from the whole spectrum of music—classical, ‘Pop: oo : 


_ Jarrett’s tabula-rasa approach to jazz improvising is unique. Jazz is an ao 
i improvised music, to be sure, but invariably the improvisation occurs with- ae 


‘in some framework—a regular beat, a fixed harmonic pani dees the 





~- gieian respond to what the others are doing. Ero 
But Jarrett, playing solo, has no idea of what he is going to play as he z 

raises his hands over the keyboard. “I try to turn off the thought process. 

ld like to forget that I even have hands. Pd like to sit down as if Pd never ree 








played the piano before.” 


His method of composing is similar. In 1978, he was commissioned by a 
Deutsche Grammophon Records to produce a work of an unspecified na- ah es 
ture. For weeks Jarrett waited: “Then one morning I noticed that I was 


ear rying pencils and manuscript paper up to the barn where I compose. 





-Is sat there with the blank paper. I wasn’t thinking about the piece. Finally T : : l 
I started writing. I didn’t even know I had picked up the pen. Up until the — 
moment I put down the first notes, I didn’t know if I would ever write that ae 


symphony.” 


A House by a Stream in the Woods 


Jarrett’s approach to music is obviously based on a personal philosophy. | 


- He is, at first impression, shy. When he came into the big money, instead _ a 


of going Manhattan Chic, he bought an old colonial house in rural New Jer- 


sey, where he spends as much time as possible with his wife, Margot, and- | a : 
two young sons. The house is at the end of a dirt road in the woods, witha _ a 
stream out front. He has not, perhaps foolishly, surrounded himself with = 


accountants and money managers; in an effort to pretend that money 


doesn’t matter, he handles the business end himself. Says his manager, 7 — i 
Brian Carr: “Keith doesn’t take direction from anybody, and he isn’t think- 
ing just of the money. He'll do dates for people he likes, and won't dothem > 


ee _ for people he doesn’t like.” Paul Motian, a drummer who has worked with | - : 


Jarrett for a decade, says: “He has his own life within himself. He’ S quiet. 
Khen w we get together, we usually talk on serious subjects.” 




























. ee touh hs he aali dey it-_highly ¢ comp s- not admit 
ee ta any major influence, and he finds it difficul , to praise competing 1 pia- 
` nists. Speaking of the legendary Art Tatum’s piano technique, Jarrett says 
he didn’t “find all that much incredibly interesting about Tatum’s playing.” 
| He says that Bud Powell was the most underrated influence in modern 
i jazz, but admits that he has hardly ever listened to him. Of Cecil Taylor, a 
highly regarded avant-garde jazz pianist, he says: “To me, Cecil is very 
important as a pioneer, in a way, but not so important as far as the prod- 
uct that he delivered.” 
=  Jarrett’s sense that he is important, and should be so treated, pervades 
a his musical life. Because he demands the full attention of his audience, he 
: -> prefers not to play in big arenas, nor for standing-room audiences who 
se might move around, nor for outdoor concerts where people bring babies, 
-> picnic baskets and wine. He is notorious for interrupting concerts to deliv- 
: a -er diatribes about the inferiority of the piano. He now takes with him to 
every concert a piano technician who works over the piano not only before- 
hand, but again at intermission. He would not play at a recent Newport 
Jazz Festival because he would not share the stage with other players. 
This sense that he is significant appears in his attitude toward his sym- 
phonic work, “The Celestial Hawk.” Most young composers consider them- 
selves lucky to have their work performed at all. Jarrett feels otherwise. 
His piece was originally scheduled for performance by the Boston Sympho- 
ny Orchestra. After one runthrough, the project collapsed. (Jarrett says 
he is not sure what happened; neither the Boston Symphony nor conductor 
Seiji Ozawa will comment.) There are many excellent small orchestras in 
ee the country which would welcome a crack at it. Jarrett, however, insists 
that the piece must be done by a major orchestra or not at all. 





A Family of Musicians 

TA Jarrett was born in Allentown, Pennsylvania in 1945, into a middle-class 
- home. Many of his fans think he is black, and indeed Jarrett encourages 

> this impression. His skin is dark; he wears a small mustache and affects an 

oo “Afro” hairstyle. He is, in fact, of Scots-Irish and Hungarian descent. His 

mother: and father, a real-estate salesman, separated when Keith was 11, 


= very high intelligence test scores. 


o the same thing on the piano—you know, make the sound of birds or thun- 
o | der. He had perfect pitch. When he was three, I got him a teacher.” 
Ja arrett studied musie formally and more or less continuously with a se- 





< and his. mother raised Keith and four younger brothers by herself. All five a o 
of the boys. became musicians and all five, according to Mrs. Jarrett, have 


; - “Keith learned to talk at six months,” Mrs. Jarrett recalls. “We had. a 5 Le 
na record player, and when he was around two, I’d play symphonic music to Eo 
- him and ask him, ‘What does this sound like?’ Then he started trying to a 
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style. It is also signi 
in n P for financial pia or 









os attended t he font College of Musie, a E Te a ma jazz, “and 





: : . ee : then began playing around the city, taking odd jobs as a musician wherev- 
© erhe could find them. 


a : = Making I Iti in 1 New York 





He had by this time married his childhood sweetheart, who encouraged 
him to tackle New York City. Competition among jazz musicians for work 
is ferocious even today, when New York is dotted with jazz clubs, and it 
was worse in the 1960s when rock had driven jazz to cover. For weeks, 
Jarrett went without work. In order to get some exposure, he began to 
show up regularly at a series of Monday jam sessions at the Village Van- 
guard, one of the oldest and most respected jazz clubs in the city. 

After some weeks, Jarrett was asked up to finish out the last five min- 
utes of a set, a limited time in which to make a mark. Making matters _ 





worse, there was no bass player on the stand, so that much of the rhyth- 


mic duty would fall to the pianist. Jarrett began playing a line to fill in for 
the bass, as well as supplying the normal rhythmic back-up expected of the 
pianist. This is not a terribly difficult feat for an accomplished pianist, but 
it would not have occurred to most young jazz pianists to attempt it. 
Standing at the bar that evening were Tony Scott, a respected clarinetist, 
and drummer Art Blakey, a leading figure in jazz at the time, who has 
played father figure to numberless young musicians. Both of them, on the 
strength of five minutes of playing, hired Jarrett on the spot. 

Jarrett worked with Blakey for a few months, then with the saxophonist. __ 
Charles Lloyd, and finally with Miles Davis. “It was a funny gig,” Jarrett — 
says. “I never rehearsed with the band. Miles just said, ‘Come on up and 
play,’ and I did.” 

When Jarrett left Davis after a couple of years, he was a recognized mu- 
sician. He had been working off and on for some years with a trio, includ- 
ing bassist Charlie Haden and drummer Paul Motian. Now he added © 


saxophonist Dewey Redman and began to record and travel widely. But _ s 
Jarrett was not yet a major star. That transformation was effected i in 1972 oe 


by a German jazz-record producer named Manfred Eicher, with whom he X 
has established a bond of sympathy. n ee 





ag _ Outside of the United States, the strongest markets for jazz are J aon 
and: Germany. While there are only two important jazz clubs in London 
and one in Paris, there are dozens in Germany. Even small towns have 

oS their jazz clubs. There is far more jazz broadcast in places like Baden-Ba- 














bine cama with two bass a Says J Tee Bi iets e back: ği nd ai a - a 


b but I will do a solo, album if if your re perenne: a a solo. A. 





sna Jarrett oncer fees rose to their aa level. 


a Audiences and Meditation 


Today Jarrett works almost entirely as an improvisational. soloist 






may give as many as 20 concerts a year, perhaps half of them abroa ee 








mainly in Germany and Japan. Recently he made a two-month tour of Aus- Se 
tralia, Japan and the United States. His records are drawn from the live : 
concerts. They are in no way edited, but are presented complete—al- a 
though adjustments may be made to the sound itself. (The $7 5, 10-record . 
set released in the autumn of ’78 was recorded on five different: pianos; — 
Eicher worked with the tapes to give the entire package a uniform sound. E a 
The process by which Jarrett works is, as we have seen, a mystical one. 


Elaborating, he says: 





The point is to have no conscious control of what I am doing. I'm A 
saying, ‘O.K., a little funky thing in D-flat would make a nice contrast 

here,’ or wondering where to go next. I have an awareness of the music 

and of the audience, but the point is to let it come by itself. If I go out 

on stage in the right attitude, without any thinking, then I'm a recepta- 

cle instead of a machine. In the absence of thought, I’m getting an in- 

credible input from any little tiny thing that happens. If somebody 

coughs, I know if it’s a nervous cough, or if someone has a cold, or if it 

was a child coughing or an adult. What the audience does matters an 

awful lot. 

I’ve been considered—what’s the word?—a typically touchy artist. 
You know: fussy and grumpy. But people don’t understand that I’m al- 
most playing on the audience, instead of the piano. I mean, the audi- 
ence is in the room and it’s vibrating. Sometimes the most silent 
audience can be the most annoying, because you know they're being si- 
lent because they’re not sure whether they should relax. 


A Musical processes of this kind are difficult to describe, but they have be- 
7 _ come familiar to many people through meditation and other methods of 
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ot eee e not. follow any ne ce of mystic ‘thought. 





- His ideas are a grab bag, drawn from a variety of sources. His mother has 


; long been involved in metaphysical ideas and has been doing some writing 


on the subject. Jarrett himself for a time was interested in the mystic G.I. q 
Gurdjieff, and more recently, the pop philosopher Khalil Gibran, who hasa x oe 


~ curiously large following among jazz musicians. 


E Defining the Jarrett Style 


Is Jarrett a figure of major importance on the musical scene, or is it all 
_ publicity? He does indeed have a large following—extraordinarily large for 
a musician of his sort—which was not reaped by a publicity whirlwind, but 
-which was attracted to the music for its own sake. Many of his fans are in- 
deed fanatic, and will travel hundreds of miles to attend his concerts. 

Among them are many critics and music writers. Don Heckman, in High 


-~ Fidelity Magazine, has said: “In the long run, he will, I think, become one 
of e important voices of our time regardless of how he classifies his mu- 
sie.” Critic John Rockwell of The New York Times has called his work “ene ie ae 
tirely unique.” The’ English music paper Melody Maker called him “ one of a Soe 


the most gifted improvisers of all time.” 
What of the music itself? To begin with, the improvisation that Jarvett 
undertakes is not nearly so difficult as his fans think. Many talented con- 
servatory students can do this sort of thing, and well-known musicians 
have often done it for their own amusement, challenging themselves to im- 
provise a piece in the manner, say, of Brahms or Mozart. 
But that is not particularly the point. What matters is the content, not - 





how it is achieved. It must be conceded that Keith Jarrett possesses a su- ii | 


perb technique. Many of his listeners have insisted that some of the pas- — 


sages on his records could not have been played by two hands alone (they o a 
were). Jazz audiences are prone to be impressed by technical skills, be- 


cause so many jazz pianists are badly schooled, but testimony from outside 


ae _ jazz bears out the contention that he is indeed a marvelous piano techni- 





cian. Says the head of one well-known conservatory: “I’m very impressed. 
He’s ‘worthy of the attention he’s getting. Anything that’s done at a high a 
level is hard to do.” 5 


Debussy, Bartók and Boogie-Woogie 


_ Technique, of course, is not the essence of music. One major complaint y 
that has been leveled against Jarrett’s improvising is that it is derivative. 







The musie is filled with chunks of standard funk, ordinary boogie-woogie foe 


and bits and pieces of popular forms drawn from everywhere. We are con- 
stantly. reminded of the Romantic composers of the 19th century and lat- 
er—there are, for PORODE Debussy effects in “Mirrors” on the record 





; ther of contemporary j: jazz piano aig: J arrett oe “Jaz azz zae h ji e 
-up this need to be unique. That’s egotistical. As far as I’m concerned, 











-as long as you don’t imitate, it’s still music.’ 5 
_ A second charge leveled against Jarrett is that his music lacks archites: k 
ture, or form. Generally speaking, passages are linked; they flow smoothly 
and logically one from the next. However, there is no overall relationship 
of the parts to the whole. The pieces do not move in a consistent direction, 
but wander hither and yon as the caprices of Jarrett’s imagination dictate. 















; a ome you smg it, you don’t feel it anymore.” 


i dling Snow and Flickering Fire 


stream, random variety within a broad basic movement. This, he main- 


the - oe 
< -last thing you should try to be is original. If you sound like 80,000 others, Pea 


“If you’re saying what you really feel,” Jarrett says, “you don’t have the a o 
_ kind of form and architecture they're talking about. And if you figure out  — 
how to sing something that does have form and architecture, then by the | 





Jarrett conceives of his music as falling snow, flickering | fire, a running eee 


tains, constitutes form. He says, “If you look at the universe, right from 


the beginning, you find very few repeated motifs.” | 
A third complaint is that harmonically Jarrett’s musie is drawn mostly 


from the 19th century, that his work is surprisingly old-fashioned. There is ; p 


‘little in it that could not have been written before 1850, in respect to its — 





harmonies at least, and this is no doubt due to the fact that Jarrett broke Oe 


off his musical education before he had a chance to taste contemporary eee 


composers like George Crumb, Karl-Heinz Stockhausen, or even Arnold _ 


Schoenberg. Says Gary Giddins, jazz critic for The Village Voice, of a 1977 


concert: “I was turned off by the unrelenting lyricism....The question of 
Jarrett’s theatricality tends to underscore the important question: Is one © 
experiencing genuine depth of feeling or the trappings of feeling? How 
tough is the center, and how resonant the ideas that spring from it?” 

















20 minutes at a stretch.” 

Underlying these issues is the question posed by the 1960s generation: 
Is it enough to follow your feelings—to “do your own thing”? In fact, music 
and feeling are not the same thing. Leaving aside train boogies and the oc- 
easional bird warble in the flutes, music lacks literal content. It is instead 
i. an expression of relationships, because it can be nothing else. A single note 
_ has no meaning; its meaning is defined by how it stands in respect to other 

notes. Is this note higher or lower, longer or shorter than that one? Is this 


There is a feeling among many of the young people who are reshaping - %3 : 
jazz today that Jarrett’s lack of conscious control of his work does not help 
it. One 24-year-old musician says: “There’s no doubt that he has a monster 
two-hand technique, and that he knows music. But a lot of it is preten- = 
tious. It seems pretty self-indulgent to go wandering around like that for on 
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theme a variation on that one, or does it contrast with it? How does this 
phrase join another to make a building block, and how are those blocks put 
together? It is these relationships, expressing meeting, parting, truce, be- 
trayal, tangency, betrothal and the like, which move us. As Jarrett himself 


says: “There is nothing in life that you can’t parallel with the tensions and 
volume and movement of music.” 


A Random Universe 


Jazz has always had its random elements. Even within the ordered con- 
fines of the Dixieland or big-band styles, there are many arbitrary notes 
and passages. But let music become too arbitrary, and we grow bored, 
restless, anxious. Few people can stand a random universe for very long. 
The work of many modernists, dedicated as it is to “the direct expression 
of feeling,” tends strongly to be random. Today Keith Jarrett is the prime 
jazz exponent of this mode, and the question remains: What is the ultimate 
value of his work? If the mode prevails, Jarrett will undoubtedly be seen 
as a seminal figure in contemporary music. If it turns out to be merely a 
fashion of the moment, he may fall through the sieve of history. And that 
is for a future audience to decide. 
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The: reviewer teaches biology, geology 
and the history of science at Harvard 
i University. 


-The ; Medusa ani the Snail: More Notes 
: ole gy Watcher. By Dr. Lewis 
. New York: The Viking 
1 PP. Oo 


The human e to our peril 
and enlightenment—has been an inevi- 
table source for analogy in our attempt 

ounto understand larger systems. We still 
-speak of the “body politic,” and we have 
a not strayed so far as we like to think 
a from ancient notions of the human body 
oe microcosm, a “complete abridge- 
of the whole universe (macro- 
cosm).. „a living emblem and hieroglyph 
o of eternity and time” as the German 
== mystic Jakob Boehme wrote in 1622. 
A doctor, in particular, may be ex- 
> cused for allegiance to this venerable 
_ metaphor—especially a doctor who 
_ writes with eloquence and vision. Lewis 

























=o ‘homas, president of Memorial Sloan- | 


_ Kettering Cancer Center, won a Na- 
tional Book Award for his previous col- 
lection of musings inspired by biological 
i topics, The Lives of a Cell. This new 
_ volume, containing 30 “more notes of a 
a biology watcher,” continues his defense 
old values with a metaphorical assist 
olecules, warts and otters. 


97 79 by The New York Times Company. 
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Complex Jigsaw Puzzles 


Dr. Thomas’s romantic. vision of 
“rightness” is rooted in the idea of natı 
ral harmony. Complex systems, be 
bodies or universes, run smoothl 
alone—for their pieces fit snug kean 
intricate jigsaw puzzle, and each’ piece oe Sa 
has its purpose. But complex ‘systems oe 
are also fragile, and a potent bug intro- = 
duced in one spot can produce a cascade OE 
of disabling effects. > 

Our lives, in this abstracted state de ee 
void of interference, should unfold i in an | 
idyllic fashion. We would die, of course, 
for mortality is ordained both by the 
needs of evolution and the nature of | 
protoplasm. But we should Jive in 
health and in strength, both physical Ce 
and mental, until we suddenly fall apart 
at a time prefixed. And when we mus 
depart, even pain may be turned. off i 
the release of endorphins, natural opi- 
ates of the brain—for pain is useful only- 
in alerting us to dangers that can beo 
avoided. “When it is end game, and no — 
way back, pain is likely to be turned off, 
and the mechanisms for this are wonm- 
derfully precise and quick. If I had 
design an ecosystem in which creatu 
had to live off each other and in w 
dying was an indispensable part of y= 
ing, I could not think of a better way 
to manage.” ae 
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An Array of Meddlers 


But we have not lived such pleasant 
lives, at least not yet. For we are sur- 
rounded by an array of “meddlers,” the 
cause of disease in our bodies and dis- 
sension in our social fabric. The chief 
undefeated causes of degeneration and 
death do not reflect the gradual and 
natural collapse of a complex system; 
neither are they the common products 
of multifarious agents, noxious or natu- 
ral, in our environment. They are our 
body’s responses to specific meddlers, 
unnecessary disrupters of natural sys- 
tems. We shall discover and extirpate 
them. “I have no doubt that there will 
turn out to be dozens of separate influ- 
ences that can launch cancer...but I 
think there will turn out to be a single 
switch at the center of things, there for 
the finding....Strokes, and senile de- 
mentia, and cancer, and arthritis are 
not natural aspects of the human condi- 
tion, and we ought to rid ourselves of 
such impediments as quickly as we 
can.” “Disease seems a violation of na- 
ture, an appalling mistake. There must 
be a better way to go.” 


Purpose in Nature? 


This vision of the microcosm—a won- 
derful solace for our hopes and a rous- 
ing defense of traditional styles in medi- 
cal research—applies with equal force 
to the macrocosm of ecosystems and 
evolution. The macrocosm is so infused 
with evident order in intricate connec- 
tion that we should not shrink from the 
old word “purpose,” however natural 
the fit and harmony. Because evolution- 
ary theory recognizes no such concept, 
at least not explicitly, a great truth re- 
mains to be discovered. “No Darwin has 
yet emerged to take account of the or- 
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derly, coordinated growth and differen- 
tiation of the whole astonishing system, 
much less its seemingly permanent sur- 
vival. It makes an interesting problem: 
How do mechanisms that seem to be 
governed entirely by chance and ran- 
domness bring into existence new spe- 
cies which fit so neatly and precisely 
and usefully, as though they were the 
cells of an organism? This is a wonderful 
puzzle.” Unfortunately, the meddlers 
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Dr. Lewis Thomas 


are at work here too. “Human beings 
have swarmed like bees over the whole 
surface, changing everything, meddling 
with all the other parts, making believe 
we are in charge, risking the survival of 
the entire magnificent creature.” 

I appreciate Dr. Thomas’s vision, but 
I cannot view it as nature’s voice, either 
for the microcosm of our bodies or the 
macrocosm of ecosystems and evolution. 
Nature is much more complex and am- 
biguous; she scorns, or at least stands 
mute before our orderly simplifications. 

The abstracted human life, running 
its intrinsic course, protected from med- 
dlers, does not represent “true” nature 
released from impediments of our actual 
existence. The impediments themselves 









7 ion is a a primary and 
educible feature of our world. I can- 
not believe that aging should entail no 
dily deterioration and that death was 
meant to be a sudden transition be- 
tween robustness and nothingness. 

i preach no counsel of despair. I do 
not say that remaining diseases can't be 
cured because they are part of nature. 
Dr. Thomas’s optimism may be vindi- 
eated: indeed I root for it fervently, 
‘though with skepticism. But I do argue 
that in removing these scourges of dis- 
ease, we would not be restoring nature, 
but meddling with her—and that med- 
bee dling of this sort must be valued and 
~> encouraged. 











= Cloning and Curing 

I cannot accept Dr. Thomas’s simple 
eriterion for judging our impact on na- 
ture—good if it restores or permits a 
natural process to run its course, bad if 

it meddles. Thus, for Dr. Thomas, eur- 

ing diseases is good because it removes 
a brake on bodily potential, but cloning 
7 is bad t ecause it defeats nature’s way of 
diversity among its complex creatures. 
I share Dr. Thomas's instincts, but can’t 
buy his rationale. Cloning and curing 
disease are both meddling. But some 
meddlings should be encouraged, others 
suppressed—and I do not believe that 
any simple, unambiguous or natural cri- 

terion for division can be stated. 

Similarly, for the macrocosm, I can- 
-not view ecosystems as intrinsic harmo- 
nies, or evolution as an exercise in ex- 
cellent fitting among ever more complex 
_ creatures. The wasp, injecting her eggs 
_ into the living flesh of a paralyzed cater- 
pillar, and her offspring feasting therein 
_. after birth, share equal status as na- 
-ture’s children with bees pollinating 
flowers and the industrious beaver. Na- 

























ture is neither r 



















Tennyson proclaimed 2 ind: J i 
ans took as a Darwinian motto, | nor is i 
she a repository for values of order and 
harmony that we wish to cultivate. ‘The | 
fact that nature can and often is bent to 
support both contradictory visions a 
should teach us two lessons: first, that — cB 
we have a remarkable capacity for self- pes 
delusion in projecting our hopes and 
fears on nature and rederiving. them as. a .. 
“fact,” and second, that nature is suffi- 
ciently rich and multifarious to say yes "e 
(in part) to any human vision. = 
Nature is what she is—amoral iil we 
persistent. If Darwin was right, she is 
full of creatures following no other im- =ž 
perative than the struggle for individual 
reproductive success. But this, too, is 
another human imposition, though per- | 
haps a more adequate one—for Darwin _ 
transferred Adam Smith’s invisible 
hand from human economics to natural. 
ecologies: Order and harmony arise as 
an accidental byproduct of individuals 
pursuing their own self-interests. 


Ethics and Existence 


Again, I do not preach a counsel of 
despair in arguing that we can read no 
unambiguous message for the proper 
conduct of our lives directly from na- 
ture. Better—and more exhilarating— 
that we should be forced to define 
meaning for ourselves than that we 
should hope to discover it passively in 
nature. Ethics and the evolutionary fact 
of our existence don’t mix very well. 

Yet I cannot remember when I ap- 
preciated a book so much in the face of 
such fundamental disagreement in intel 
lectual perspective. Dr. Thomas’s mus- 
ings radiate with two features, both 
rare and worth treasuring. He ha : 
sion—a kind and humane vision—a 
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visions are in dreadfully short supply in 
an intellectual world of intense special- 
ization and cynicism. More important, 
he maintains an undiminished sense of 
wonder before nature—the ultimate 
antidote to human folly. 


Building a Baby 


Just read the shortest and most beau- 
tiful of his musings—“On Embryology.” 
Make a wall poster of it and paste it 
somewhere conspicuous. Here Dr. 
Thomas notes the hubbub aroused by 
Britain’s recent “test-tube baby,” a 
creature conceived in a plastic container 
but then implanted in its mother’s uter- 
us and born after a normal gestation. 
Dr. Thomas calls it an insignificantly 
minor technical modification of the real 


wonder—the building of a baby from a 
single simple cell. How do cells, each 
with all the same genes, know to be- 
come liver, or heart or lung? How does 
the brain build its complexity and ca- 
pacity from a single precursor cell? 
What orchestrates, with such unerring 
accuracy in most cases, the building, 
spacing and sorting out of cells and tis- 
sues? Dr. Thomas ends: “No one has the 
ghost of an idea how this works, and 
nothing else in life can ever be so puz- 
zling. If anyone does succeed in explain- 
ing it, within my lifetime, I will charter 
a skywriting airplane, maybe a whole 
fleet of them, and send them aloft to 
write one great exclamation point after 
another, around the whole sky, until all 
my money runs out.” 
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A professor of comparative literature 
at Princeton University, Clarence 
Brown is also cartoon editor of Satur- 
day Review. He is the author of Man- 
deistam (1973) and other books. 





| The Nabokov-Wilson Letters 1940- 
1971. Edited by Simon Karlinsky. New 
York: Harper & Row. 412 pp. 


When Vladimir Nabokov arrived in 
the United States in 1940, fleeing from 
- Hitler's Germany as he had earlier fled 
from Lenin’s Russia, he was unknown 
outside the circle of fellow emigrés, for 
whom he was “Sirin.” Edmund Wilson 
was not yet the personage that he was 
to become either, but he was the fa- 
mous author of Axels Castle (1931) [a 
masterful guide to such writers as 
James — Joyce, Marcel Proust, W.B. 
Yeats and. Ge rtrude Stein], and literary 
editor of The New Republic. In the first 
of these letters, Nabokov writes to Wil- 
son proposing that they meet. In the 
second, Wilson, already thanking the 
Russian writer for his first review in 
The New Republic, reproves him for his 
excessive punning (“to which I see you 
havea slight propensity”), and advises 
i him that the expression “I for one” is 
not precisely in the tone of reviewing 
(“You ought simply to say I, or if you 
`- have to emphasize it, for myself or for 
7 my part”). 
-< | for one ean scarcely believe that this 
: : fascinating correspondence lasted for 
a two years, let alone two decades (only 
our letters date from beyond the fif- 
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ties), for there ean - seldom have been- 
such a record of a gut. 


ing ie He in 
generation all the majo 
ern literature and was th 
man of letters. Naboko 
rigibly and imposing himsel 
upon a numerous progeny, pr 
in his new language from nonentit 
world-famous American. author. oo 
To the extent that Nabokov owed this 
spectacular second career to anything 2 
other than his own genius, he owed it to _ 
Wilson—nothing could be. clearer from : 
these letters. Wilson, who. seems. to 
have accepted him as a major writer on 
almost no evidence at all, found literary 
work for Nabokov everywhere. He was 
often as financially strapped as his Rus- 
sian friend, but. he never ceased to rec- 
ommend him, find ‘publishers for his ooo 
books, advise him on terms, and seek oo 
favorable reviews for everything that ES 
Nahokov wrote, however. much he him- > 
self might disapprove of it. Nabi okov, —_ 
who did not by nature find the. expres- gi 
sion of gratitude easy, acknowledged 
his debt to Wilson all his life. 






















A Family Friendship 


The love in their love-hate relation- 
ship is apparent even in the midst of 
what would appear to be truly sangui- 
nary literary disputes. It seems to have- F 
been completely unfeigned and, if one — 
may judge from the last, sad 
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even survived the crisis that finally si- 
lenced them. Nabokov and Wilson, both 
of them well past the midpoint of life, 
formed the sort of friendship that is 
normally possible only in youth, and it 
is a rare letter that lacks any sign of af- 
fection. Not only the two men but also 
their families were friends. References 
to warm and joyful weekends and holi- 
day gatherings abound. In 1948 “Volo- 
dya” wrote to “Bunny”: “You are one of 
the very few people in the world whom 
I keenly miss when I do not see them.” 
There is no evidence that this was any- 
thing other than the literal truth, and 
Bunny Wilson reciprocated warmly. 

I cannot imagine any explanation oth- 
er than enduring emotional attachment 
to account for their even speaking to 
each other after some of the exchanges. 
Nabokov was normally as touchy as a 
samurai warrior, yet he tolerated from 
Wilson the following (taken almost at 
random): “I think that some of those 
tricks you expound are IN UNSPEAK- 


ABLY BAD TASTE [his capitals], but I 
suppose it is useless to remonstrate.” 
And Wilson suffered himself to be ad- 
dressed in no less provocative language. 


Topics for Debate 


As that last weary outburst indicates, 
each came to realize over the years that 
certain topics were “useless” for further 
debate. There were at least three of 
these and, futile though it was, they ar- 
gued them incessantly. 

The first is highly technical. Wilson, 
partly inspired by Nabokov, undertook 
to learn Russian, one of the most diffi- 
cult of the great modern languages. 
And considering that he did so almost 
unaided and with the comparatively 
crude textbooks of that day, his success 
was amazing, though less amazing than 
has heretofore been thought. These let- 
ters are shot through with lines of Cy- 
rillic, and it is a rare contribution from 
Wilson that is free from error. Very 
early on, Wilson announces to Nabokov 
















metrica practice of Pushkin is, 
ad to that of Shakespeare, pe- 
ly ‘re; rular and boring. One 
nes N abokov falling out of his 
at this intelligence, for the truth is 
that few writers in the world have ever 
‘approached Pushkin’s mastery of the 
musie of verse. 
< Nabokov’s reply is practically a trea- 
© tise on the science of Russian versifica- 
tion. It must have been the labor of 
= days, takes up some nine pages in this 
o- book, and is replete with charts and dia- 
- grams. A rough paraphrase of Wilson’s 
_ answer would begin: “Be that as it may, 
1 still think....” It is only after years of 
-intermittent and utterly sterile debate 
on this topie that Wilson finally learns a 
“tiny fact about Russian which had unac- 
countably escaped him: No Russian 
word, however long, has more than one 
aecent. Nabokov’s exhausting and ex- 
> haustive attempt to explain things was 
E naturally predicated upon Wilson's 
=~ knowing what most students learn in 
-their first lesson. It is as though Ein- 
stein had sat up all night discoursing on 
relativity to an unaccountably thick col- 
league who turned out, in the gray light 
of dawn, to know many things but not 
ee that the speed of light is a constant. 





© History and Art 
There is no such neat explanation for 
the other two topics on which the two 
- men never agreed. The first was Rus- 
sian history. Like practically every non- 
Russian intellectual, Wilson held some- 
_ thing like the following crude notion of 
the matter. Right up to 1917, Russia 
was a politically inert country of peas- 
~ -ants ruled by a despotic monarchy and a 
class, of cruel and besotted landowners. 
A kindly political genius named Lenin 
over threw them and instituted demo- 

















_there remained always Pushkin. Push- — 









cratic reforms, but then: a , dictato 
Lenin’s work and imposed a a a 
equally as bad as the first. co 

One gathers that nothing so poisone od 
Nabokov’s life as the seemingly invinci- — 
ble ignorance of this view, which he en- o 
countered everywhere in his new coun- = 
try and to which he incessantly alludes 
in practically all of his writing. But he 
could not convince even his cherished = 
friend that the movement for democra- es 
cy had been growing in Russia since the — 
mid-19th century, had achieved in 1905 PER 
a democratically elected parliament, —— 
and had been destroyed in 1917. e 

Finally, Nabokov and Wilson dis u ae 
agreed on a topic that, unlike the first 
two, is open to some argument—the 
question of whether, in judging a work 
of art, the artist’s social and economie 
background ought to be taken into ac- 
count. Nabokov would not hear of it, 
while Wilson regarded the affirmative 
view as self-evident. 

Add to the above obstacles to friend- 
ship Wilson’s disapprobation of almost 
all Nabokov’s major works, which he 
forthrightly condemned in these letters 
but loyally promoted by every means at 
his command, and you will agree that — 
their mutual affection must have been ~~ 
unshakably based on personal grounds. 

If, however, it became impossible to = 
discuss Lenin, Faulkner, Mann, Freud, = 
Malraux and a host of others, certain — 
cherished intellectual diversions re- 
mained—word games, parodies of the __ 
style of Arthur Conan Doyle, the delec- 
tation of the indecencies of Genet, and 
an almost adolescent zest in testing — 
each other’s literary manhood. And — 


















kin, as Karlinsky remarks, was the fig- 
ure that held them together. About — 
Pushkin (his metrics aside) there cou 
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be no dispute: He was supreme. 

But it was Pushkin who finally divid- 
ed them forever. Nabokov’s 1964 anno- 
tated edition of the Onegin has always 
struck me as the culmination not of his 
scholarly career but of his career tout 
court. Whatever one may think of the 
translation (a mere fraction of the 
whole), the four volumes are a master- 
piece of the genre that has no other 
name than “Nabokovian.” Wilson sav- 
aged it, or so he thought, and this time 
in public. Nabokov, prefacing his lethal 
rejoinder with his customary acknowl- 
edgement of gratitude to Wilson, pro- 
ceeded to dismember his erstwhile men- 
tor and still friend. One can only 





speculate what melancholy demon 
prompted Wilson, who had once lisped 
his Russian lessons at Nabokov’s knee, 
to chide the master in a great audito- 
rium and to teach the writer his native 
language. 

A better editor could hardly have 
been found. Simon Karlinsky resembles 
Nabokov in being more or less equally 
poised between Russian and Anglo- 
American culture, so it is asking too 
much that he should be totally impar- 
tial. But he is as impartial as possible. 
And for all his attempt to remain invisi- 
ble, his splendid introduction and his in- 
dispensable notes make him a valuable 
third presence in this enthralling book. 
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nristopher Jencks 


The r reviewer is a professor of sociolo- 
-gy at Harvard University and will be 
-a visiting professor of sociology at 
- Northwestern University in 1980. His 
- most recent book is Who Gets Ahead? 


sey negra 
The. Neoconservatives: The Men Who 
- Are Changing America’s Politics. By 
-> Peter Steinfels. New York: Simon and 
‘Schuster. 335 pp. 





The term “neoconservatism,” Peter 
. Steinfels tells us in his new book, was 
invented around 1976. It describes a 
small group of men, almost all of whom 
grew up in New York City during the 
1920s and ’30s, attended City College in 
the late ’30s or ’40s, dabbled in radical 
-polities as undergraduates, and contin- 
ued to identify with the liberal wing of 
_ the Democratic Party until the mid-60s. 
-By 1970, they were disillusioned with 
liberal reforms and appalled by the ex- 
cesses of ‘student radicalism. Today 
they are clearly conservatives in the 
temperamental sense that they spend 
more time defending existing institu- 
tions than criticizing them. They are 
pene also conservatives in the narrower po- 
_ litieal sense that they view big govern- 
ment as more of a threat to freedom and 
-prosperity than big business, and there- 
fore ally themselves with business on 
cee many political and economic issues. 

















An Ambivalent Author 


: Mr. Steinfels says these conserva- 
- tives deserve the label “neo” not be- 


opyris a © 1979 by The New York Times Company. 


ause they took 20 years longer than 













the average conservative to arrive : aes 
their present political convictions, b 
because their version of conservatism. is 
fundamentally new. Until now, he : 
gues, the United States has lacked a- 
conservative intellectual tradition, but 
the neoconservatives are finally creat- : 
ing one. Mr. Steinfels, the exec | 


editor of Commonweal magazine, isno >>= < = 
conservative; so he is understa idably Eo 
ambivalent about this enterprise. E eos 


the positive side, he credits neoconser- o a 
vatism not only with “provocative : anal- 
yses of specific political proposals,” but te 
also with raising “fundamental - ques- 2 
tions its rivals have frequently over- 
looked.” On the negative side, he be- 
lieves that neoconservative thinking | 
“justifies the politics which, should it 
prevail, threatens to attenuate and di- 
minish the promise of American democ- : 
racy.” His ambivalence about the sub- 
ject leads to a good book: critical yet 
careful, well written yet temperate. 


A Creation of Journalism 


Mr. Steinfels’s principal mistake, it == 
seems to me, is taking his subjects too 5 : 
seriously. Neoconservatism is a creation 
of magazine journalism. The best- 
known of the neoconservatives are 
probably Senator Daniel Patrick Moyni- 
han, Irving Kristol, Nathan Glazer, Nor- 
man Podhoretz and Daniel Bell—though 
Mr. Bell rejects the label. Mr. Bell and 
Mr. Kristol founded The Public I nterest 
magazine, which Mr. Glazer and Mr. 
Kristol now edit. Mr. Podhoretz is the 
editor of Commentary magazine, for 
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used to w ir. Bell used to work for 
| ‘Fortune ‘Magazine. Only Senator Moyni- 
a han has } no magazine of his own. 
_ As magazine writers, these men are 
j among the best. Indeed, I find The Pub- 
2. die Interest the most consistently inter- 
on esting general-circulation magazine in 
America. But its articles seldom treat 
© their subject either rigorously or ex- 
<- haustively, and they frequently use evi- 
-> dence in a rather cavalier manner. They 
= are also full of rhetorical flourishes that 
even the authors know would not with- 
stand close scrutiny. The Public Inter- 
est is no worse in this respect than its 
~ liberal or radical competitors; indeed, it 
: ees - seems to me somewhat better. But no 
= =: general-cireulation magazine of this 
kind looks very good when you ap- 
-proach it for a comprehensive or sys- 
tematic political viewpoint. 











An Expression of Values 

Except for Mr. Podhoretz, all the 
| leading neoconservatives have also held 
positions at important universities. Yet 
2 eo they rarely publish in scholarly jour- 
nals. There are several reasons for this. 
_. First, neoconservatism is an expression 
- -of political, social and moral values, and 
©- scholarly journals favor articles in 
atl which | the author conceals his values. 
> Second, the best neoconservative writ- 
-ing has an extremely high ratio of gen- 
- eralizations. to supporting evidence, 
with the former often occupying more 
. -space than the latter. Scholarly journals 
= mostly- favor articles with only one or 
=< two generalizations, buttressed by 

pages of argumentation and evidence. 
<= -Neoconservatism has, of course, also 
as produced. its share of books. Ordinarily, 
2 S one would expect an analyst like Mr. 





nd Mr. Kristol 






Steinfels, 

features of ‘neocons ive 
rely primarily on- ‘these b books rather 
than magazine articles to. capture the 
essence of his subjects’ ideas. Yet Mr. 
Steinfels does not put much emphasis 

on these men’s books. Neoconservative _ 
thinking seems tied in a fundamental ae 
way to the literary vehicle for which it 
is best known: the short magazine arti- 
cle. When these same men write longer 
books, their thinking becomes more 
complicated and harder to classify. This _ 
helps explain why the essence of neo- __ 
conservative thought proves so elusive. __ 
In a sense, it has no “essence,” because 
when its leading practitioners examine 
an issue carefully, their ideas tend to di- — 
verge rather than converge. 








Five Basic Beliefs 


As a result, Mr. Steinfels has consid- 
erable difficulty documenting his con- 
tention that neoconservatism really rep- 
resents a new departure in American 
conservative thought. His chapter on 
“What Neoconservatives Believe” lists 
five propositions that he thinks are es- 
sential to their thinking. Briefly, these 
basic beliefs are: | 

1. A “crisis of authority” has Nerak i 
en America and the West generally. = 
“Governing institutions have lost their 
legitimacy; the confidence of leading 
elites has been sapped. Social stability © 
and the legacy of liberal civilization are- 
threatened.” a 

2. This crisis is cultural: “A matter j 
values, morals and manners.” Thou 
the cultural crisis affects our social anc 
economic institutions, neoconservative: 
generally think these institutions. have 
performed quite well. À oe 

3. Government is the victim of “over- 
load.” “Attempting too much, it has nat- 






















5. “A precarious international order 
] equires a stable, unified society at 
home.” Renewed emphasis on the Com- 
munist threat and third-world rejection 
-of liberal values is needed to generate 
-national “discipline.” 
_ The first, second and fourth proposi- 
- tions are hardy conservative perennials 
that have occurred in both American 
_ and European conservative thinking for 
generations. The fifth proposition is of 
more recent vintage in America, dating 
a . a only from the end of World War II, but 
oa certainly not distinctive to neocon- 
=- servatism. Dean Acheson and George 
F. Kennan took much the same view. 
- This leaves us with governmental “over- 
: load” as the neoconservatives’ principal 
-claim to originality. 
-< The idea that government cannot do 
everything liberals and radicals claim it 
ean do is, of course, also traditional to 
conservatism. But this idea usually 
takes the form of a warning against hy- 
= pothetical excesses. What makes neo- 
conservatism distinctive is its conviction 
that the danger is no longer hypotheti- 
cal. Government has already tried to do 
‘more than it can and it has already 
ailed. The liberal chickens having come 
ome to roost, our problem is no longer 
just to prevent further growth of gov- 
ernment, but to find a way of governing 
a society in which government has lost 
‘its legitimacy. 














Mr. Steinfels identifies several of the 
tively neoconservative ideas. The 
t central is the notion that a “new 


ed ar and thereby undermined its 













No two neoconservative write m- 
to agree who the members of. this 1 new i 
class are, but those who use the termal 
use it pejoratively. Senator Moynihan P 
was the first, and to my mind his formu- 
lation remains the only useful one. In à a 
1972 article in The Public Interest, he 2 
noted that when young college gradu- D 
ates supported the expansion of social 
services for those less fortunate than 
themselves, they were also supporting 
the creation of interesting jobs 
themselves. The “paradox” of privileged BEEP ae 
young people supporting egalitarian re- ~ 
forms was thus less of a paradox thanit = 
seemed. Whether these aspiring public = 
servants should be labeled a “new class” 

is problematic, but the idea was worth | 
pondering, and the term helped make 
the point. 

Since then, however, other neocon- 
servatives have used the alleged exis- 
tence of a “new class” to explain virtual- 
ly every ill humanity is heir to. Some 
include only intellectuals in their besti- 
ary. Some subsume everyone whose 
work deals primarily with words or 
ideas: journalists, social scientists, ad- 
vertising executives, schoolteachers, 
psychiatrists and even clergymen. Oth- 
ers include everyone who works in a 
professional or managerial job, whether 
for government or private enterprise, 
or everyone with a college degree. 

As the definition of the “new class” 
expands, its political edge grows duller, 
None of these groups is new, and 
there’s no obvious reason why their 
polities should have changed in recent 
years. One can argue that these groups 
have gotten larger or more influential, 
but even that asssertion requires a 
careful assesment of evidence. Those 
who deal in words and ideas have been 
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around a long time. The neoconserva- 
tive complaint that such people “have it 
in for businessmen” sounds remarkably 
similar to earlier bourgeois complaints 
about the excessive influence of the 
clergy. There may be a “new class” that 
constitutes an important force in Ameri- 
can life, but no one has yet combined a 
rigorous definition of its membership 
with evidence that its members have 
distinctive political views. 


New and Old Conservatives 


Thorough and intelligent as Mr. 
Steinfels’s book is, it does not end up 
persuading me that the men he calls 
neoconservatives differ in any impor- 
tant way from other conservatives. 
They are committed to liberal political 
institutions, but this has been true of all 
American conservatives since 1789. 
They are sympathetic to market rather 
than governmental solutions to most 
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problems, but in this they are no differ- 
ent from Milton Friedman or most other 
American economists. Their distinctive- 
ness, it seems to me, really does derive 
from the recency of their conversion. 
Having spent much of their adult life 
among liberals and radicals, they still 
tend to think and write for this audience 
rather than for long-standing conserva- 
tives. Because of their past experience, 
they know how to sway such an audi- 
ence far better than do “old fashioned” 
conservatives such as William F. Buck- 
ley. It is this fact, not the substantive 
differences between them and Mr. 
Buckley, that makes the neoconserva- 
tives a new and important force in con- 
temporary American life. 


For more on the neoconservative 
movement in America, see “Is Amer- 


ica Moving to the Right?”, a conver- 
sation between Irving Kristol and 
Arthur Schlesinger Jr., on page 41. 











The 1 reviewer is a lawyer in Washing- 
~ ton, D.C., who specializes in housing 
: and urban development. 












: My Works and Days: A Personal Chron- 
iele. By Lewis Mumford. New York: 

: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 545 pp. 
“The town planner needs the aid of 
the poet,” the young Lewis Mumford 
d Clarence Stein when Stein was 
~ planning the garden city that became 
a Radburn, New Jersey. That advice cap- 
-tures the essence of Mumford’s unique 

role in American letters. 

e Mumford’s towering contributions as 
a writer defy easy categorization. In- 
deed, in his newest book we become 




































4 privy to his continuing self-conscious- 


-ness concerning his special but some- 
E what: ambiguous place in the profession- 
al universe. As a young man he 
resented being pigeonholed under the 
“epithet ” of “sociologist.” Later he was 
called an architect and city planner, 
ooo “and even—a misnomer if not a final in- 
-< sult—an urbanologist.” Mumford ap- 
_provingly quotes a friend’s early obser- 
| v tion. that he was wise to avoid 
„specializing in any field lest he end up 
“head 1 of. a League of Progressive Citi- 
zens, agitating for a new sewer sys- 
tem.” For some time he says he was 
“uncertain. whether I would be a soci- 
ologist, a dramatist, a critic, or a philos- 
: opher until I found the a of many col- 
_ ors that actually fitted me.’ 
That coat is on display in this antholo- 
f selected essays, letters, criticism, 
© 1979 by T The Washington Post Company. 






















random notes, articles, poetry, semi- 
autobiographical fiction—most of it pre- 


viously published. It is intended to 
fec 
of 80 years; and to reveal a man who, aso o 
he puts it, is a generalist who “has spe- a 
cialized in the art of being alive.” This is oe : 
not, unfortunately, an autobiography. ee ae i 
That is yet to come. Mumford provides. ee 
only tantalizing glimpses. of his life ex- 
periences: the heights and valleys of a oe 
long marriage, the pain of a son € in i : 
war, the intellectual and emotional rela- neea 


show the fabrie of an extraordin ary 












tionships with men and women of let- 
ters and public affairs. It is these pieces 
of the coat that provide the warm, vivid 
hues, against which the more intellectu- 
alized and less autobiographical materi- 
al appears cold and pale. | 


Insights for Architects 


Here is a man who began to write. | 
random notes to himself at the age of 16 — 
to capture ideas on the wing, keeping a 


pad and pencil within easy- reach in- | ee 
doors and out. This habit enabled him to 

write Green Memories (1947), the evoe- 
ative story of his “shyproud” son Ged- 
des, killed in combat in World War II at 


19. The all too few excerpts from his f 





work, and other passages from a family pan 
album of notes, reveal the character ofa 


father and husband whose poetic in- 
sights have prodded and in ‘ormed : 
thoughtful architects and planners for — 
generations. For example, memories. of - 
his son bring back recollections of the ; 
role of the kitchen in family life: E 























part of the} house t to the oth- 
Y ithout going through it. No 
- good -architect could have 
ies planned the place so badly; but 
_. from a family point of view, no 
good architect would have had 

imagination enough to make 
such a happy, sociability-provok- 
ing blunder, 


ees ETR eyes that may water 
upon reading the touching memories of 
family may struggle to remain open 
when pondering some of the letters and 
essays | in this lengthy volume. Too 
mal f them touch on issues and peo- 
- ple less germane to Mumford’s special 
o; -strengths and to the interests of his 
a wide audience. 


Philosopher of Urban Planning 


But the book nonetheless reflects the 
courage, humanity and brilliance of a 
~ — man who has partaken of the “feast of 
~ life” Mumford is a philosopher, but a 
o -philosopher with mud on his shoes. He 
has given a higher meaning and context 
often mundane work of designing 
and building cities. He has been close 
3 nough to the daily world of action to 
uppose that his ideas have made a dif- 
erence : among decisionmakers. 
His opposition to the cult of technol- 
y » his continual plea for human scale, 
















his respect fo 
conscious constraints among those who. - 
design human settlements. Tre » this b book, ae 
his early and pointed arguments for in- 
tervention in World War II and his - 
similarly early and outspoken opposition 
to the Vietnam War ring again in proud 

and clarion tones. 





A Sobering Warning 


Because he has not flinched from fac- 
ing realities, Mumford notes that he is Se 7 
often dismissed as a prophet of doom. | 
Yet he retains a curious quality of hope 
and pessimism. “If the forces that noe ee 
dominate us continue on their present 
path,” he writes (his italics), “they must 
lead to the collapse of the whole histori- o 
cal fabric, not just this or that grent ne n 
tion or empire.” Le 

In the face of this sobering warning, 
perhaps we may take some heart from a 
1924 Mumford letter to his wife, Sophy, 
observing that “you incline to under- 
statement and I to emphasis.” Fifty 
years later he tells Sophy that he would 5 
die happy if his tombstone could being è 
scribed: “This man was an absolute fool. 
None of the disastrous things. he pre- e o 
dicted ever came to pass.” Because the 
times have often caught up with Mum- 
ford’s wisdom, let us hope he is around — 
to counsel us for years to come, even at 
the expense of making him seem foolish. __ 





















Joyce Carol Oates is a major Ameri- 
‘can novelist, short story writer and 
critic, as well as a contributing editor 
‘of The New Republic magazine. Her 
‘most recent novel is Son of Morning; 
ar new collection of short stories is 
AU the Good People I’ve Left Behind. 





elling Lives: The Biographer’s Art. 
ssays by Leon Edel, Justin Kaplan, 
azin, Doris Kearns, Theodore 
irten, Barbara Tuchman and 
Geon rey Wolff. Edited by Marc 
Pachter. Washington: New Republic 
-Books /National Portrait Gallery. Dis- 
tributed by Simon & Schuster. 151 pp. 


Tt may be that the function of medio- 
ere books is to titillate or, worse, to 
a  comfort; and the function of good books 
> is te. disturb. If so, this slender collec- 
re tion. of essays on the art of biography is 
oca very ood- book indeed. So compact 
S are the pieces by Edel, Kaplan, Kazin, 
a ; i Tuchman and one or two others, so 
---@rammed with ideas and insights and 

= nuances, that each could very well be 
. expanded to several times its length. 
eon Edel’s s essay, in particular, “The 
igure in the Carpet,” throws out pro- 
ive—and provoking—statements 
wit dizzying speed. And though the 
piece is only about 13 pages long, it will 
surely be cited for years to come as a 
classic statement of the “new” biogra- 
phy. Justin Kaplan’s graceful essay on 
the “naked self” gives us more insight 
to Walt Whitman in 14 pages than we 

; A in a book-length study by 























z New York Times Company. 





a less gifted writer. And Barbara Tuch- 


man’s “Biography as a Prism of Histo- fe 
ry” which concludes the volume is at- _ 
once a statement on the manifold uses = == 
of biography (in the service of historical — 
study) and a critique of contemporary = —«s 


biographical method. 


Is Biography in Bad Taste? 


“Biography,” said the 19th-century — sh 


British novelist George Eliot, was a 
“disease of English literature.” W.H. 
Auden, the 20th-century British poet 
and critic, said biography was “always — 
superfluous” and “usually in bad taste.” 
(As for autobiography, Auden wrote, 
“Literary confessors are contemptible, 
like beggars who exhibit their sores for- 
money, but not so contemptible as the | 
public that buys their books.”) Leon 
Edel argues otherwise. The Pulitzer 
Prizewinning author of the five-volume 
life of the American novelist Henry 
James contends that a biography con- 
cerned with essences, with the artistic 


interpretation of an assemblage of facts Q 
that will shape the subject, is as high = —— 
and as humane an art as poetry or the 
In assessing a biography, the 
critic is obliged to deal not only with the 
life of the subject, but also with the bi- 
ographer’s methodology: in short, his _ 
art. How the life is presented should be 
more significant, at least in critical zo 
terms, than what the life was. “A biog- 


novel. 


rapher is a storyteller,” Mr. Edel says, 


“who may not invent his facts but who i s 


is allowed to imagine his form.” All that : 

















ve,” after all, is seen through 
hes particular eyes; all that belongs to “his- 
tory” is subjected to a particular vision. 
© What Mr. Edel calls a “noble and ad- 
venturous art” is perhaps more difficult 
at the present time precisely because 
the biographer confronts, in our era of 
fecund archives, too much material. “I 
do not disparage archives,” he says. “I 
simply groan when I see one.” 


E Henry James and Walt Whitman 


>. — In order to triumph over the great 
= clutter of random, unassimilated facts 
available to the present-day biographer, 
one must, according to Mr. Edel, look 
for the “psychological evidence” in the 
subject’s life: One must learn to read 
“certain psychological signs that enable 
us to understand what people are really 
saying behind the faces they put on.” 
Only by discovering the subject’s “se- 
eret myth” can one come to an under- 
standing of his public life. (Mr. Edel 
briefly discusses Hemingway and Tho- 
reau in this context.) And only by un- 
_ derstanding the life apart from the sub- 
ject’s self-proclaimed image can one 
write a meaningful biography, as trium- 
phant in its creative achievement as any 
work of fiction. 

Mr. Edel’s tone is exuberant; his 
statement is really a manifesto, invigo- 
>- rated by its authors high idealism. It 
has been, after all, a principle of 
a thought at least from the time of Hera- 
a = clitus (“Invisible connection is stronger 
than visible”; “The real constitution of 
-each thing is accustomed to hide itself”) 
a that meaning lies beneath the surface. 
Platonic (and Freudian) bias leads the 
a investigator, furthermore, to consider 
<o the hidden, the secret, the beneath-the- 
“su rface as generally suspect and often 
athological. (So a typically Freudian 


tion.” But Mr. Kazin’s passion for £ £ 





“readin g r 7 E ei 
artist’s life toa suppressed infantile fan. | 
tasy, always. sexually oriented.) But is 

it inevitably the case that there is a dis- 
parity between surface and “inner” 
meaning that the astute biographer 
must discover? One does not shrink 
from Mr. Edel’s method because his © 
product is so thoughtful. But the “psy- a 
chological” method employed by less 
discerning biographers may give us 
very curious products indeed. 

Justin Kaplan’s “The Naked Self and 
Other Problems” discusses the signifi- 
cance of an ostensibly simple gesture— 
the taking of a new name—by individ- 
uals as dissimilar as Che Guevara, Hen- 
ry David Thoreau, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, Willa Cather, Mark Twain, and, 
at length, Walt Whitman (Walter Whit- 
man until his 36th year). A marvelous 
essay, “The Naked Self” analyzes Whit- = 
man’s stance of assertive healthy-mind- 
edness in the context of both his fam- 
ily’s misfortunes and the popular 
pseudosciences of the mid-1800’s, hy- 
dropathy and phrenology. (Whitman 
evidently took phrenology seriously; he. 
kept his personal “chart of bumps” and 
published it on three separate occasions — 
as a kind of argument for his poetry.) 


A Self-Conscious Stylist 


It has not been observed that the 
spirited conclusion of Alfred Kazin’s > 
memoir New York Jew reads rather like 
the conclusion of a typical Bellow novel; 
perhaps because Bellow writes “fiction 
and Kazin presumably writes “nonfi 









invention through language should h 
been evident long before his explicit, 
rather bold declaration in “The Self as | 
History: Reflections on Autobiogra- 
phy.” For Mr. Kazin is one of America’s 
























conscious stylists, one who 
notebooks all his life, valued 
their “facts” but for the “sur- 
‘that writing to himself for him- 
rovides him. He quotes Gertrude 
in's “I write for myself and strang- 
rs” -and adds cryptically, “The strang- 
ers, dear reader, are an afterthought.” 


_ A Reordering of Experience 

~. Autobiographical documents, among 
them his own—A Walker in the City, 
` Starting Out in the Thirties and the re- 
cent New York Jew—are a means of 
_ nothing less than personal salvation, 
- Mr. Kazin argues. He believes himself 
ve been “saved by language.” His 
a ideal sm is such that, even in the face of 
a contemporary culture of ceaseless 
aaa he can achieve a conscious 
“reordering of experience” through lan- 
guage that will have permanence. “To 
write,” he says, “is in some way to cut 
the seemingly automatic pattern of vio- 

4 lence, destructiveness, and death wish... 
to put the seeming insignificance of hu- 
man existence into a different perspec- 
tive.” Commonly mistaken as a social 
observer or social critic, Mr. Kazin 
emerges in these pages as a memoirist 
_ who never requires us to believe in the 
- external trappings of his “reality,” but 
only i in its inner necessity. “By the time 
ex perience is distilled enough...to set 
je particular thing down on paper, so 

much unconscious reordering has gone 
-on that even the naive wish to be wholly 
` ‘truthful’ fades before the intoxication of 
line, pattern, form.” Can the creator of 
- “personal documents” be trusted, then, 
to tell the truth? Certainly not. Nor 
_ should we expect it. Writing is not liv- 
ing, but living again; and through the 
ed : creation of a private myth, the 
whether autobiographer or nov- 
























elist—constructs his own afatia: One 


would like to ask Mr. Kazin whether the 


artist can also believe in his salvation; 
but perhaps the question is impertinent. 

Alfred Kazin’s position is, of course, a 
radical one, and it would excite the op- 
position of those who believe, like most 
historians, that style and personal 


mythology should be subordinate to =~ 
content. Doris Kearns’s moving, self- i 
questioning essay on her experience as 


Lyndon B. Johnson’s friend and biogra- 
pher stresses the writer's (as well as 
the subject’s) vulnerability to constantly 
shifting interpretations of the past. 
When he was dying, Johnson felt a com- 
pulsive need to talk with Miss Kearns 
about his life. It was no longer the life 
he had previously described to her. So 
the biographer, she says, “finds that the 
past is not simply the past, but a prism 
through which the subject filters his 
own changing self-image.” 





A Personal Involvement 


Theodore Rosengarten’s “oral histo- 
ry” of a black tenant farmer in Ala- 
bama, All God’s Dangers, received a 
National Book Award {one of America’s 
highest literary honors]. His essay in 
Telling Lives discusses with candor his 
personal involvement with the Ned 
Cobb family. His field worker’s “analyt- 
ical superiority” gradually eroded as he — 
became immersed in his subject’s life, 
presented to him (and his tape recorder) 
three mornings a week for three 
months. The resulting book was the 
first attempt on the part of the “unlet- 
tered” to convey to the “book-taught 
world” the essence of a farmer’s life. 

Farthest from Mr. Kazin’s position is 
Barbara Tuchman, who argues that bi- 


ography is most useful when it encom-. E 


passes the universal in the particular 
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To be “creative,” for a historian or biog- 
rapher does not mean, in Miss Tuch- 
man’s mind, to invent, but to give the 
product artistic shape. One’s commit- 
ment is always to factual authenticity, 
not to private vision. (Indeed, Miss 
Tuchman is skeptical of contemporary 
biographies that explore the unique or 
peculiar for its own sake, ignoring the 
individual’s place in the historical dra- 
ma.) Insofar as biography is used to illu- 
mine history, “voyeurism has no place.” 


Writing a Good Life 


Telling Lives, fascinating as it is, will 
strike the reader with more than a pass- 
ing interest in biography as incomplete. 
Why, for instance, when so many scorn- 
ful remarks are made about “thousand- 
page heavies” of the sort Joseph 
Blotner produced in his two-volume 
William Faulkner, was Mr. Blotner not 


invited to present his point of view? It 
might have been illuminating; it might 
have added to our comprehension of the 
art of biography. One would have liked, 
in addition, to hear from Joseph Frank, 
whose first volume of a projected four- 
volume biography of Dostoyevsky, The 
Seeds of Revolt, was recently published 
after many years of labor. The list could 
go on and on for ours is an age of ambi- 
tious if not always great biographies. 
And it seems quite true, as Mare 
Pachter states in his excellent preface, 
that a change has taken place in 20th- 
century biographical writing, in which 
the “dynamic in personality,” as well as 
the personality’s public role, is delineat- 
ed. As professional standards are 
raised, the task grows harder. “We do 
not reflect that it is perhaps as diffi- 
cult,” Lytton Strachey said, “to write a 
good life as to live one.” 
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on 1 arter ‘od pie, critic. His 
eerie include The Disguises of Love 
novel, 1952), The End of Pity (short 
stories, 1957) and Techniques of Fic- 
tion (1964, criticism). 





k. Ibow Room. A book of short stories 
by James Alan McPherson. Boston: 
: SE N Brown. 242 pp. 

— a ; With is first book of stories, Hue 





;, James Alan McPherson estab- 
y lished his standpoint as that of a writer 
-and a black, but not that of a black writ- 
er. He refused to let his fiction fall into 
any color-code or ethnic code, remark- 
ing: “Certain of the people happen to be 
> -black and certain happen to be white; 
™ but I have tried to keep the color part 
of most of them far in the background, 
es where these things should rightly be 
kept.” Occasionally 





e r, he found this credo 
impossible to maintain, especially when 
~ a story demanded strong identification 
-with strong black characters—as in the 
fine piece “A Solo Song: For Doc,” 
ch retraced the lifetime service of 
r vad dining car waiters, a study 



















most. part, however, he was 
able to look beneath skin color and cli- 
chés of attitude into the hearts of his 
characters. “Margot” (a character in 
Hue and Cry), he says, “might have 
been white instead of black and the sto- 
} y would have been just as real and just 
; sad.” This is a fairly rare ability in 
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American fiction where even the most eo 
telling kind of perception seldom seems — — 
able to pass an invisible color line. Black == = 
writers—with the exception of Ralph aeo 
Ellison—too often see white characters = 
as some configuration of externals; white ps 
writers, perhaps even more gr sly, oe 

have done the same with blacks. oe ae 














An Act of Imagination 


In the title story of McPherson’ s TA 
est book of short stories, Elbow Room, 
Virginia is the wife in an- interracial 
marriage that has proved to be a ruin- 
ous struggle for a kind of psychological 
synthesis. With bitter humor she saysi 
“When times get tough, anybody can- 
pass for white. Niggers been doing that 
for centuries....But wouldn't it of been = 
something to be a nigger that could re- 
late to white and black and everything 
else in the world out of a self as i as 
the world is?” 

Such selves, black or white, require | 
an act of imagination that is almost nev- 
er realized in the actual world; this is = — = 
one of McPherson’s recurrent. themes. be 
In “A Loaf of Bread,” Harold Green i is a 
white grocer in a black neighborhood; 
Nelson Reed is the leader of a demon- 
stration against Green’s excessively 
high prices. The two are curiously simi- >° 
lar and each, in his own way, is a moral _ 
man; yet, because neither can compre- 
hend the other’s troubles, each consid- 
ers the other evil. Their drama works 
out in a series of ironies (too complex to | 
be summarized in a review) and, it 











os leper attempts, 

imagination, to understand his black cli- 
ent and her defense witness while, at 
D : l the same time, they are imagining he is 

involved in complicity to avoid justice. 
‘The lawyer makes her innocent in his 
mind while, from equal warmhearted- 
- =: neps, they make him guilty. 











ocio rons Shesrvation, 
“The: Problems of Art,” 
with 





Tn 





a white 
sympathetic 


a : Reality and Parable 
BEEN ES no -There are a number of good stories in 
ee, Elbow Room devoted to solely black ex- 
eS _ periences. Among the best are “The 
- Story of a Dead Man” (an exuberant 


comedy in spite of its title), “The Story 
of a Sear” and “The Silver Bullet.” The 
latter is ostensibly about an inner-city 
_ ineident—black hoods strong-arming a 
black barkeeper for protection money. 
One of the hoods is a would-be gang 






member; the oth ac 
marvelously. parodie line of | tali” 
organization is a legitimate, re | 
grass-roots — community group... We 





have the dynamic. You [the gang] have 


the manpower. Together we can begina __ 
nationalization process.” But, as the eri- 
sis approaches, there is a subtle shif f 
feeling about the realistic seene and—as 
often in McPherson’s fiction—we sense __ 
both the reality and the parable. And, _ 
of course, the parable is about terrorism ee 
and the illusions of terrorism. a 

A fine control of language and story, a 
a depth in his characters, humane val- __ 
ues, these are a few of the virtues _ 7 
James Alan McPherson displays in this — 
fine collection of stories. 






James Alan McPherson discusses El- on ee 
bow Room and other subjects in an 


article on page 64 of this issue, “The ee 
American: A Product of Culture Not 
of Race.” 





NATURE THE RADICAL CONSERVATIVE 


By John Pfeiffer 


: The reviewer i is author of many books 


| = gn seience including The Changing 
Universe (1956) and The Emergence of 
a Man (1989), 





7 Mind an d Nature: A Necessary U — 


: a Dutton. 238 pp. 


This hook is an n extraordinary testa- 


- a ‘ment, a summing-up by one of the most 
-creative investigators of our times of 


ideas learned and deemed worthy of 


T a passing on. ‘More than a generation ago, 
nee Copy ight © 1979 @ by The New York Times Company. 








Gregory Bateson, an anthropologist a as- o 
sociated with the University of Cali for- ; 
nia and lately a member of its Board of 
Regents, was among the founders of cy- 
bernetics, the study of behavior-control- 
ling mechanisms in human beings- an 
computers and other advanced 1 
chines—a distinguished . group ‘that 
cluded Margaret Mead (his forr 
wife), the mathematicians Norbert V 
ner and John von Neumann and th 
neurophysiologist and philosopher War | 
ren McCulloch. Bateson writes with au- 
erty and some urgency, since he has 








































dergone major surgery at 
74 and has been informed 
ight be short.” 

ry -Bateson is concerned above 
e with synthesis, with fundamen- 
nities and the patterns that under- 
the apparent diversity of living 
t} ings: ' “What pattern connects the crab 
to. he lobster and the orchid to the 
ose and all four of them to me? 
id me to you? And all the six of us to 
> amoeba in one direction and to the 
ard schizophrenic in another?” He 
rs an analysis of evolution as na- 
's way of making the most of two 
iting. conservative forces 
“a tendency to maintain 
things as ‘they are) and forces that work 
_ always for instability and change. 
The persistence, the integrity, of spe- 
cies implies evolutionary inertia on a 
assive scale. As traits are passed 
ng from generation to generation, 
_ the molecules of heredity must be repli- 
cated over and over again, a task ac- 
complished with impressive precision. 
Cell nuclei may synthesize a million or 
-more such molecules in succession, each 
-made up of millions of atoms occupying 
ixed positions in elaborate double-heli- 
cal structures, and each a faithful copy 
of the one before it. This is conserva- 
ism with a vengeance, reflecting the 
ower of forces that favor the biological 
s quo. But sooner or later it fails, 
use nothing is perfect, not even this 
antastically accurate process. There 
are inevitable copying errors or muta- 
ions, minor flaws in the structures of 
eplicated genes, and that happens to 
e enough to account for the increasing 
of living forms. 
core of things science finds ac- 
something more. Without a 
f mutations, without a sup- 








ply of defective genes produced z N ns 
chance in the nuclei of rep 





“The new can be plucked from nowhere 
but the random. And to pluck the new 
from the random, if and when it hap- 
pens to show itself, requires some sort 


of selective machinery.” The environ- 
ment, also the product of random > 
forces, does the selecting. Mutations ap- a a 


pear fleetingly in places where crea- 
tures cooperate and compete, and out of 
the grand total only a small fraction are 

‘chosen, those bringing about. changes 
that favor survival—a thicker shell, a 
sharper tooth, an eye more sensitive to 
color and a memory with increased stor- 
age capacity. 


Rigor and Imagination 


Gregory Bateson, widening his hori- 
zons, compares genetic and cultural — 


evolution. He sees rigor and imagina- oe 


tion, “the two great contraries of men- 
tal process,” as loosely analogous to 

faithful replication and mutation respec- 
tively. Rigor represents social inertia, 
conservatism and tradition, all the 
knowledge that the establishment does 
its best to transmit intact and inviolate 
to succeeding generations. Imagination 
continually frustrates tradition; that is 
its function. The source of the unpre- 
dictable and the unexpected, imagina- 
tion has a random quality represented 
by learning, not rote learning (that 
serves the establishment), but the sort 
that proceeds by flashes of insight and 
by the questioning of assumptions and 
conventions. Cultural evolution, like the 
genetic variety, depends on the inter- 
play of opposing forces. As Bateson 
says: “Rigor alone is paralytic death, _ 
but imagination alone is insanity.” f 


P8461 





‘Oc juctive a = 
cells, life as we know it would not. exist. os 
But mutation is not sufficient by itself. 
































alysis the emergence 
as well as species. involves a 
, tery. ‘The common element, 
arni that connects, ” is a process 
18 to run counter to the second 
thermodynamics, the notion that 
t e: ages matter tends to become 
asingly disorganized, approaching 
versal chaos. But evolution feeds and 
ve Sr e on chaos, and out of random 
J somehow creates highly orga- 
niz ymmetrical and viable systems. 
Wt hen it comes to understanding this 






ture considers not only the power of sci- 
-~ `- ence but also its limitations. Science has 
FET nothing to do with truth. It proceeds by 
a kind of disciplined fiction, in the sense 
that every hypothesis is a deliberate 
oversimplification, a tentative state- 
; ment that endures for a limited period 
and sooner or later is discarded in light 

of fresh evidence. 
There can be no arguing about the 
2 fragility of hypothesis. But Bateson 
goes on to suggest that “ultimate unity 
ig aesthetic,” inferring that the deepest 
<->- wisdom demands an act of faith, a leap 
beyond the facts gathered by “quantita- 
| _ tive science”; and that is something else 
7 oF peers are a times for all 








ence oe thes may Jand us in trouble. 
y Bateson is well aware of such 
although he does invite misinte- 
Hon and may unwittingly lend sup- 


ent from.. „addiction to drugs”), mudi 


most subtle of processes, Mind and Na- : 










Opry. with a cri ent 
scene. Embedded in its dissection of. ms 
clear and sloppy thinking are e comments E 
on a number of topics including arma- 
ments races (“not fundamentally di fer- 















headedness (“not a necessary condition 
for religion”) and miracles (“a material- a 
ist’s idea of how to escape from his ma- 
terialism”). The current state of aca- 
deme is one of Professor Bateson’s chief 
concerns. He includes a memorandum 
that he circulated last summer to col- _ 
leagues at the University of California, 
a document explaining why at a commit- 
tee meeting he had characterized mod- _ 
ern education as a “rip-off.” Among oth- _ 
er things, he has much to say about the _ 
stultifying effects of ancient and obso- _ 
lete “anti-aesthetic” premises, and the _ 
need for more imagination in teaching. 


The Dance of Shiva 


What comes through most vividly in | 
this outstanding book is the courage and _ 
drama of intellectual exploration. The _ 
universe does not become easier to un; 
derstand as we learn more, - and | 
search for meaning demands increasing 
invention and faith as well as discover: 
For Professor Bateson there is nothing 
more exciting than this challenge: “In 
the larger view, evolution is as valu 
free and as beautiful as the. dance | 
Shiva, where all of beauty and ugl 
creation and destruction are. expr SSI 
or compressed into one complex § s yt 
metrical pathway.” sin 
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